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Or all the game birds of America, none is 
better appreciated by the sportsman than little 
Bob White. He may be found from south- 
ern Maine and Canada to the Gulf, and from 
the Atlantic to the high central plains, and 
he is known by various names. In the North 
and East, he is called Quail ; in the South and 
West, he is Partridge; while everywhere, he 
isknown as Bob White. Let us then call him 
as he calls himself, and we will not be be- 
rated for our ignorance of natural history. 
In fact, he is neither quail nor partridge ; but, 
to our mind he seems more akin to the latter 
than to the former of his European cousins. 
The quail of Europe is a smaller and more 
dumpy bird than our little friend. His flesh 
is dark and loaded with fat. His plumage is 
dull and his aspect plebeian. He does not 
form into coveys, but flocks at the periods of 
his migrations, when he flies at night, and in 
the company of countless numbers, during the 
month of April crosses the Mediterranean to 
the European shores and islands, returning to 
Africa in the autumn.* He is a polygamous, 
pugnacious, selfish little Arab, and lacks en- 
tirely that gallant bearing and affectionate 
nature which are marked characteristics of 


**The quails assemble at the approach of autumn, 
to cross the Black Sea over to the southern coast: 
the order of this emigration is invariable: toward 
the end of August the quails, in a body, choose one of 
those fine days when the wind, blowing from the north 
at sunset, promises them a fine night; they take their 
departure about seven in the evening, and finish a 
journey of fifty leagues by break of day,—a wonderful 
distance for a short-winged bird, and that is generally 
lat and sluggish of flight.” 

“Such prodigious quantities have appeared on the 
western coasts of the kingdom of Naples, in the vicin- 
ity of Nettuno, that one hundred thousand have in 
one day been taken, within the space of four or five 
miles.”— Daniel’s “Rural Sports.” 
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the American bird. A wretched husband, he 
abandons his wives and young to their fate 
at the waning of the honeymoon; and his 
selfish manners are inherited by his chicks, 
who “are hardly full grown when they sepa- 
rate, or, if kept together, fight obstinately, 
and their quarrels are terminated only by their 
common destruction.” It belies both the ap- 
pearance and character of Bob White to call 
him after such a mean-looking, disreputable 
bird as the European quail. 

The common European gray-partridge dif- 
fers somewhat in form from our bird, which 
in this particular resembles more closely the 
red-legged partridge of Europe; but what is 
said of the habits of Bob White applies equally 
well to the European partridge. The latter 
weighs twice as much as Bob White, but he 
has not Bob’s sturdy, rapid, and often long- 
continued flight. Like our bird, his flesh is 
white ; he forms into coveys ; is monogamous, 
and keeps with his wife and brood till the 
following spring. He is not migratory or 
nocturnal in his habits. His wings are similar 
in form to those of our bird, having the third 
quill-feather the longest, which is a character- 
istic of the partridges, and distinguishes them 
from the quails, which have the first quill- 
feather the longest. 

It is true that Bob White is sometimes 
partly migratory in his habits. It is said 
that he has “a running season” in October, 
when, joining a pack, he leaves the region of 
his birth and travels on foot in a southerly and 
easterly direction till he reaches the borders 
of streams and bays, where he may remain 
till November, when he returns to his former 
haunts. During his travels it would be useless 
to hunt him, for he then runs with great 
rapidity before the dog and will not take wing. 
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The European partridge and Bob White 
differ in their call-notes and in their longevity. 
Daniel, in his superb “Rural Sports,” Lon- 
don, 1812, states: “It is said the partridge, 
if unmolested, lives from fifteen to seventeen 
years ; others dispute this computation, and 
maintain that they live seven years, and give 
over laying in the sixth, and are in full vigor 
when two years old.” Dr. Elisha T. Lewis, 
in his “American Sportsman,” Philadelphia, 
1857, says that the average duration of Bob 
White’s life is three to five years; but neither 
of these authors states how these facts were 
ascertained. Our distinguished ornithologist, 
Dr. Coues, classes Bob White among the 
partridges, and says: 

“Our partridges [viz. Bob White, the Mountain, 
Valley, and Massena quails, etc.] may be distin- 
guished among American Ga//ine, by the foregoing 
characters, but not from those of the Old World; 
and it is highly improbable that, as a group, they are 
separable from all the forms of the latter by any 
decided peculiarities. I find that the principal sup- 
posed character, namely, a toothing of the under 
mandible, is very faintly indicated in some forms, and 
entirely wanting in others. Pending final issue, how- 
ever, it is expedient to re-organize the group, so strictly 
limited geographically, if not otherwise. * * * In 
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If, however, many of our friends should 
persist—as they certainly will—in calling 
Bob White a quail, then they should cal] ; 
brood of these birds a devy,; while « cone 
should designate a brood, if they cal! him 
a Virginia partridge. The plumage ditiers so 
much with latitude, that some naturalisis haye 
made out three species: the Ortya 
anus, the O. Floridanus, and the O. 7 
The male of the Floridanus is about 
of the female Virginianus. Its bill is 
and jet black; its colors are darker and its 
black markings are heavier. The Zexuwnus js 
of the size of the /Voridanus; the colors are 
paler, the prevailing shade being rather gray 
than brown ; upper part much variegated with 
tawny. Sometimes he dons a coat which is 
nearly white. One of these little colorless 
birds is shown in the engraving on page 
486. He was shot in the month of Noven- 
ber, by Mr. Charles Hallock, near Berlin, in 
Worcester County, Maryland. 

If, after a day of successful shooting over 
a considerable area, the sportsman wil! count 
the number of cock and hen birds which have 
fallen to his aim, he will find the former al- 
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habits, they agree more or less completely with the 
well known Bob White: Head completely feathered, 
and usually crested, the crest frequently assuming a 
remarkable shape, nasal fosse not tiled with feathers ; 
the nostrils covered with a naked scale ; tarsi and toes 
naked, the latter scarcely or not fringed.” 


ways outnumbering the latter. The exact 
ratio I do not know. I have but once sepa- 
rated them; then, in a bag of forty, | found 
twenty-four cocks to sixteen hens. According 
to the European naturalist, Ray, the European 
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partridge hatches one-third more males than 


females. 
he average weight of Bob White varies 


ne 


considerably with the nature of his feeding- 
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that would average eight 
ounces.” Dr. Lewis, in his “ American 
Sportsman,” gives a record of ten braces 
of birds shot in the neighborhood of Mount 


of December, 


PARTRIDGES (PERDIX CINEREA), MALE AND FEMALE 


ground, the weather preceding the time when 
he is shot, and the age of the bird. Probably 
six and three-quarter ounces is a fair average 
weight. In Southern Maryland, I have shot 
a few cock-birds which weighed eight ounces 
and one-quarter, and one even as high in 
weight as eight ounces and three-quarters. 
Fifty birds shot in the middle of North Caro- 
lina, last December, averaged seven ounces. 
Those birds were cocks and hens, old and 
young, just as they came to bag in the field. 
Mr. Frank Schley says: “I have often killed 
a bag of birds along the Monocacy and 
Potomac bottoms in Maryland, in the month 


Holly, New that averaged eight 
ounces. 

While the woodcock and Wilson snipe are 
fated to disappear as civilization robs them of 
their restricted feeding-grounds, Bob White, 
if protected by the enforcement of judicious 
game laws, will thrive in the midst of culti- 
vated lands, and will continue to test the 
gamecraft and marksmanship of future gen- 
erations. He is destined to remain the game- 
bird of America, and he is worthy of it; for 
there is none more impetuous in his flight, 
none that has such extended range in his 
feeding-grounds and coverts, none that de- 
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mands of the gunner more knowledge of his 
habits in order to find him, and none that 
tests so well the training of a dog and the 
eye and nerve of the sportsman. We should 
be thankful that he, with the black-bass, will 
be spared in the relentless action of that 
artificial selection which is slowly but surely 
taking from us the woodcock, the snipe, the 
grouse, and the wild trout. 

Unlike the grouse and the European quail, 
our little American is a faithful husband and 
devoted father. To find Bob in Mormon 
practices is rare. Should he, however, dis- 
cover that his gallant bearing and spruce at- 
tire have made him doubly beloved, he will 
show impartial devotion to his two spouses. 
From a fence-rail overhead, with his two 
wives on their nests, not two feet apart, he 
will gladden both their little hearts with his 
love-song. But he is naturally a monogamist. 
He selects his mate and makes his courtship 
in the spring, soon after the snow and frost 
have gone, when the willows have turned yel- 
low, while the frogs are piping in the marsh, 
and the Wilson snipe is drumming above the 


meadows. If the wintry storm should come 
back, the mates will re-assemble in a covey 
and keep each other warm o’ nights and hud- 
dle on the sunny slopes during the day. 

In the month of May they build their sim- 
ple nest, formed of a slight depression in the 
ground lined with dried leaves and _ soft 
grasses. This nest may be found under a tus- 
sock of grass, beneath a small bush, in the 
brier-grown corner of a worm-fence, at the 
foot of an old stump, alongside a log, or often 
in the open fields of wheat or clover. The 
nest is sometimes closed above with stubble 
mingled with the grass tussock or briers, and 
provided with a side entrance ; but the nest 
is as often found open above as closed. 

In this nest the hen-bird lays from one dozen 
to two dozen eggs of a pure, brilliant white. 
While the hen is laying and during her time 
of nesting, the cock is the happiest of hus- 
bands. Filled with joy and pride, he sits on the 
low bough of a neighboring tree, or perches on 
the fence-rail quite near his spouse, whom he 
never wearies of telling that he is “ Bob White 
—your Bob White,” in such a brilliant, happy 
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yoice that the farmer stops his work to listen 


to him. ; 
In from three to four weeks the little downy 


young leave the egg, and even with pieces 
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of egg-shell yet sticking on their backs they 
go off with their parents.to be taught to 
search for food. They feed on the seeds 
of various grasses, weeds, and cereals, and 
on berries; and they return a hundred-fold 
the bounty of their landlord, by destroying 
for his benefit not only countless numbers 
of destructive insects, but quantities of weed- 
seed, one to two gills of which the adult 
birds can stow 
away in their lit- 
tle crops during 
a day’s feeding. 
If rain should 
come on, or the 
cold wind blow, 
the mother calls 
her younglings 
under her wings, 
where they nestle 
; safe from the chil- 
ling storm. When night comes on, she and 
her spouse take their little ones to some 
place removed from the thicket, where prowl 
the fox and the weasel. Soon after being 
hatched, the young, in running, assist them- 
selves with their tiny wings, and when two 
weeks old they take wing with a flutter that is 
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very amusing to those familiar with the start- 
ling whir of the old birds. When too large to 
gather under the mother they take their 
flight at night-fall, from the stubble or grain 
field where they have been feeding, 
and thus, breaking the scent, drop 
down in a compact cloud into some 
open space under a bush or tussock, 
and cozily huddling up to one an- 
other, form a little circle with their 
heads outward. Thus nestled, they 
see on all sides, and can spring at 
a moment from their bed to evade 
any foe that may steal on them in 
the night or at the early dawn. If 
the ground be covered with snow 
or hoar frost, or the weather be wet 
or blustering, they may remain hud- 
dled together all day, or may not 
venture to feed till late in the fore- 
noon. But if they are greeted with 
the sunrise and good weather, they 
cheep a good-morning to one an- 
other in soft, cheerful voices, and 
go at once to their feeding-grounds, 
where they regale themselves on 
the wheat of the stubbles, the buck- 
wheat, the seeds of grasses, and the 
rag-weed, and on the berries of the 
haw, the gum, and the chicken- 
grape. About ten or eleven o’clock 
they retire to the sunny side of a 
covert, and they do not venture 
forth again till three or four in the afternoon, 
when they again seek their food till sundown 
and bed-time. 

In October and November, the sportsman 
often “springs” coveys containing birds too 
small to be shot; sometimes half the covey 
will be in this condition, the other half full- 
grown birds. This fact may be accounted for 
thus: The eggs and the young are often de- 
stroyed by the wet and cold of the early sum- 
mer, or by beasts and birds of prey. If this 
calamity should overtake them, the hen again 
goes to laying, and this second brood is re- 
tarded by the time lost between the first and 
second nestings: When birds of two sizes are 
found in the same covey, it seems to show 
that the parents have raised two broods ; and 
this, I think, happens oftener to the south 
than to the north of the James River,—the 
summer of our middle and and northern States 
being generally too short for the raising of 
two broods. Baird says: “ They have two 
broods in a season, the second in August” ; 
while Audubon states that “in Texas, the 
Floridas, and as far eastward as the neigh- 
borhood of Charleston, in South Carolina, it 
breeds twice in the year, first in May, and 
again in September.” 
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The cock-bird shares with the hen the 
duties and restraints of incubation. If his 
spouse should desire another brood, he will 
take charge of the half-grown young while 
she makes her second nesting. When the 
second brood appears, it runs with the first, 
and they form together one happy family, and 
remain with their parents till the following 
spring, in the pairing season, when the old 
family ties are severed. 

The devotion of the parents to their un- 
fledged young, and the real affection which 
the members of a family have for one another 
up to the time of their separation in the spring, 
have been so touchingly described by two of 
the most gifted of our writers on field sports, 
that I must here quote them; especially as 
the writings of W. P. Hawes (“J. Cypress, 
Jr.”) are now rarely met with. He says: 


“If you would see the purest, the sincerest, the 
most affecting piety of a parent’s love, startle a family 
of young quails and watch the conduct of the mother. 
She will not leave you. No,not she. But she will fall 
at your feet, uttering a noise which none but a dis- 
tressed mother can make, and she will run, and flutter, 
and seem to try to be caught, and cheat your out- 
stretched hand, and affect to be wing-broken, and 


wounded, and yet have just strength to tumble along, 
until she has drawn you, fatigued, a safe distance from 
her threatened children, and the hopes of her young 
heart; and then she will mount, whirring with glad 
strength, and away through the maze of trees you had 
not seen before, like a close-shot bullet, fly to her skulk 
ing infants. Listen, now! Do you hear those three 
half-plaintive notes, quickly and clearly poured out? 
She is calling the boys and girls together. She sings 
not now ‘ Bob White!’ nor ‘Ah! Bob White!’ That 
is her husband’s love-call, or his trumpet-blast of def- 
ance. But she calls sweetly and softly for her lost 
children. Hear them ‘Peep! peep! peep!’ at the 
welcome voice of their mother’s love! They are com- 
ing together. Soon the whole family will meet again.” 


The following is by Henry William Her- 
bert (“ Frank Forrester ”) : 


“ Unlike the young broods of the woodcock, which 
are mute, save the twitter with which they rise, the 
bevies of quail appear to be attached to each other by 
tender affection. If dispersed by accidental causes, 
either in the pursuit of their food, or from being flushed 
by some casual intruder, so soon as their first alarm 
has passed over, they begin calling to eachi other with 
a small, plaintive note, quite different from the amo- 
rous whistle of the male bird, and from their merry, 
day-break cheeping, and each one running toward the 
sound, and repeating it at intervals, they soon collect 
themselves together into one happy little family. 


“Tf, however, the ruthless sportsman has been 
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among them with his well-trained setter and unerring 
gun, so that death has sorely thinned their numbers, 
they will protract their little call for their lost com- 
rades even to night-fall ; and in such cases—I know 
not if it be fancy on my part — there has often seemed 
tome to be an unusual degree of melancholy in their 
wailing whistle. 

“Once this struck me especially. I had found a 
small bevy of thirteen birds in an orchard, close to 
the house in which I was passing a portion of the au- 
tumn, and in a very few minutes killed twelve of them, 
for they lay hard in the tedded clover, and it was per- 
fectly open shooting. The thirteenth and last bird, 
rising with two others which I killed right and left, 
flew but a short distance and dropped among some 
sumacs in the corner of a rail fence. I could have 
shot him certainly enough, but some undefined feeling 
induced me to call my dog to heel, and spare his little 
lite; yet afterward I almost regretted what I certainly 
intended at the time for mercy. For day after day, so 
long as I remained in the country, I heard his sad 
call from morn till dewy eve, crying for his departed 
friends, and full, apparently, of memory, which is, alas ! 
dat too often another name for sorrow. 

“Tt is a singular proof how strong is the passion 
for the chase and the ~ of pursuit implanted nat- 
ure in the heart of man, that however much, when 
not influenced by the direct heat of sport, we depre- 
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cate the killing of these little birds, and pity the indi- 
vidual sufferers, the moment the dog points and the 
bevy springs, or the propitious morning promises 
good sport, all the compunction is forgotten in the 
eagerness and emulation which are natural to our 
race.” 


Bob White schools the wing-shot as severely 
as the wily trout tries the angler. Like the 
trout, he has habits which we must be ac- 


quainted with in order to find him. If the 
weather be fair, start early, for the birds will be 
on their feeding-grounds at sunrise, and will be 
found in the fields of stubble, or in the midst 
of the rag-weed, and along the brier-fringed 
ditches ; and do not forget the field of buck- 
wheat, for they are especially fond of it. 
About ten or eleven they will cease feeding, 
and will seek the sunny side of some covert 
near a stream, where they will quench their 
thirst after their morning meal. Here they 
will dust and preen themselves, and take their 
noonday siesta. The birds will generally re- 
main here till three or four hours after mid- 
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day, and closely huddled as they are. they are 
difficult for the dog to find. 

The sportsman, if wise, will now follow the 
example of the birds, and seeking the quiet 
of some sheltered sunny nook, will take his 
lunch and rest himself and his dogs. How 
well we remember that pleasant spring side, 
with the dogs stretched before us to catch 
the warm rays of the sun, their eyes furtively 
glancing at us, waiting for their share of the 
lunch ; the fragrant cigar, with pleasant jokes 
at our bad shots and untimely tumble, the gen- 
erous admiration of our companions’ skill, and 
talk about the wonderful working of the dogs. 

If the weather is very dry, do not seek the 
birds on the uplands, for Bob White, though 
no hydropathist, likes the vicinity of water. 
But if your hunt occurs after a rainy spell, go 
to the upland stubble-fields, and work your 
dogs along the border of the driest and sun- 
niest of the coverts. 

If it is windy and cold, the birds will be 
found in covert along the sunny lee slopes of 
the valleys, in the tall rag-weed and briers of 
the hollows, and on the sunny borders of the 
woods and hedge-rows. They will not now 
lie well to the dog, and when flushed will go 
like bullets into the deepest thickets. Should 
you hope to prevent this by getting them in 
between you and the dogs, you may often be 
mistaken, for in all likelihood they will spring 
over your head like sparks from under a 
blacksmith’s hammer. The shooting is now 
difficult, for you will have to turn rapidly on 
your heel as the bird passes over you, and 


(CACCABIS RUFA.) 


drop your aim just unde, 
while he is only moment 
sight. 

If you had a fair day 
day, but after a long spell of we 
weather, and you returned home 
last night in a clear, cold, quiet 
air, you may expect to sce the 
sunshine of to-morrow s))«rkling 
in the hoar frost which overs 
the ground and all the h 
Tarry at home till the s 
nearly melted the ice off 
meadows, for you will ¢ 
ing but wet legs by tr 
the fields while the gr 
iced and while the birds 
huddled and have not 
their scent. 

When the dogs are seek 
coveys, let them range 
When they stand the covey, do 
not exhaust yourself witi: haste 
in reaching them, but approach 
leisurely and quietly. When the 
covey springs be very quick, but 
very, very steady, and do not fire till you 
are sure of your aim. Remember that it is 


him 
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your left arm and wrist that direct your gun; 
so grasp it well forward on the fore-end, and 
not near the breech, as some do. You will 
thus be able to give your gun that quick and 


firm motion which is indispensable to skill in 
“snap-shooting”; and all shooting at Bob 
White is of that character. 

If it is your first shot of the season, and 
you are not gifted with a very steady nerve, 
you will do well to charge your gun with but 
one cartridge. By doing so, it is probable 
that a bird will drop to your first shot. If 
you had had two shots, you might have been 
too anxious for two birds, and thus have lost 
both. After two or three successes with a single 
barrel, try “a double” over the next point. 

Always flush the birds yourself, for a dog 
“hied on” to flush may do so of his own ac- 
cord when you are out of gunshot. At the 
springing of the covey, the dog must * down 
charge,” or “drop to shot,” and in either 
case hold his charge till ordered to “hold up” 
or to “seek dead.” If he “break shot,” he 
will often cause you great vexation in the lo 
of shots by his flushing birds which did not 
spring with their fellows, but which now get 
up in rapid succession, and before you have 
had time to reload. But a good retriever has 
his greatest pleasure in fetching a dead bird, 
and the intense satisfaction this act gives to 
him often causes him to lose his head ane 
rush in on the report of the gun. The crop- 
ping to shot and retaining charge 1s 


e ol 
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the prime requisites in a dog, and is as diffi- 
cult to teach a good retriever as it is essential 
to the true enjoyment of sport. 

If the dog is unsteady and apt to “ break 
shot,” do not load if you have fired only 
one barrel, for in so doing other birds may 
rise just as you have opened your gun or 
are handling a cartridge. 

After the covey has been scattered give 
your dog but little range. Keep your eye 
well on him as you approach the ground 
where you or your gillie has marked the birds. 
Be ready, if he be rash when he “ winds” the 
birds, to chide him, in a voice just sufficient 
tobe heard. Steady, there! Toho! 

Above all things, do not get excited and 
gain in voice as you lose in temper. Take it 
leisurely, be quiet and cool, if you would en- 
joy the sport and kill cleanly. By all means, 
train your dog, if possible, to hunt without 
shouting to him. A short, quick whistle should 
call his attention. Then give him the order 
he waits for by waves of the hand: forward, 
for “on”; a wave to the right or left, as you 
may desire him to quarter ; while the upraised 
arm, with the palm of your hand toward him, 
should bring him to “toho.” Or, two short 
whistles may be often better for the same 
order, while one much prolonged should 
bring him “ to heel.” 

A dog that with head well up winds his 
birds and is stanch on a covey, that will 
drop to shot and retain his charge till ordered 
to retrieve, and will receive and obey your 
orders from the whistle and the motions of 
your arm and hand, is a dog indeed. Such 
dogs exist. Should you shoot over such a one, 
make a note of him as having the education 
which your next puppy shall receive. You may 
never possess such a dog; but if a true sports- 
man, you will ever endeavor to have one like 
him. 

After the covey has been flushed and shot 
at and the birds have been well scattered, the 
real enjoyment in Bob White shooting begins. 
One may now have single and double shots 
over all kinds of ground and at birds taking 
every conceivable direction of flight. But 
often, the best of markers will be baffled in 
finding the birds whose flight he has carefully 
noted after the springing of the covey. The 
following incident is typical of the experience 
of all sportsmen: A large covey was once 
flushed and shot at, three birds falling to our 
fire. My friend and I watched the other birds 
as they flew across a swale, where we sprung 
them, and we saw them sail with extended 
wings over a large field on the valley slope, 
into which they dropped after a few flutters 
of their wings. There could be no doubt as 
to the whereabouts of the birds, because the 
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whole field, from its inclination to our line of 
sight, was in full view, and was quite an open 
sedge field with its surface sparsely studded 
with stunted pines. On our approach to the 
field, the dogs quartered it, but they did not 
come to a stand. One dog flushed a bird on 
which he came suddenly, and he at once 
“charged.” We found the dogs useless, and call- 
ing them to “ heel,” we walked slowly into the 
sedge. When we were about in the center of the 
field, the birds began to rise successively and 
singly in al! directions; in front,on our side, and 
sometimes behind us, giving us delightful shots. 
Similar experiences recurring so often have 
made some sportsmen suppose that Bob White 
has a voluntary power of retaining his scent, 
and thus in time of danger eludes the dogs. 
But this well known occurrence can be ex- 
plained otherwise. Often when the frightened 
birds alight, they do not run but instantly 
crouch with their wings closely pressed against 
their bodies, so as to squeeze themselves into 
thesmallest compass. This act, no doubt,causes 
a diminution in the emission of their effluvia. 
But if the birds have run after alighting, the 
dogs will surely find them, provided they do 
not run rapidly and to great distances; in 
which case the dogs are baffled by the mul- 
tiplicity of scents; and especially will this be 
so if the dog gets on the trail of a bird which 
doubles like a hare on its track. 

This baffling of a dog on ground contain- 
ing a recently scattered covey shows that time 
should be allowed for the birds to recover 
from their confusion and to begin to run to- 
gether, before you “hie on” the dogs to find 
them. If you are familiar with the country 
and can remember the landmarks, the proper 
method is to flush two or three coveys, and 
then begin to hunt the scattered birds of the 
respective coveys in the order in which you 
flushed them. 

To become a successful shot at Bob White, 
the sportsman should bear in mind that Bob, 
immediately after he has sprung, flies with a 
velocity which probably exceeds that of any 
other bird; and also that, unless fairly hit, he 
can carry off a large number of pellets. When 
a covey springs, it rises at a considerable 
angle with the ground. Hence, in shooting at 
a bird in a flushed covey, the sportsman of 
unsteady nerve and sluggish muscles is apt 
to undershoot, the bird rising with such ve- 
locity that by the time the gunner has brought 
his gun into position the bird has passed above 
his line of sight. Asa rule, I think that about 
one second generally elapses between the in- 
stant of springing of the bird and the moment 
of fire. This interval gives the bird time to 
gain a moderately horizontal line of flight, 
and allows the sportsman to get a fair aim. 
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MRS. BOB WHITE 


In shooting at an incoming bird, let him 
be out of sight and just below the rib of 


your gun at the moment of firing. At a 
bird going overhead, wait till he has passed 
well over ; then shoot under him. At straight- 
away shots hold a little high, so that you 
just catch a glimpse of the bird over your 
barrels. 

In shooting at cross shots, it should be 
understood that the velocity of an ounce 
of No. 8 shot driven with three drams of 
powder is near to goo feet per second. In 
that second a Bob White, if under full head- 
way, will go 88 feet, if we estimate the 
velocity of his flight so low as only a mile a 
minute. If he is flying directly across your 
line of sight and thirty yards off, the shot will 
take one-tenth of a second to reach that dis- 
tance, and in one-tenth of a second the bird 
has gone over eight and eight-tenths feet. 
So, if we should fire a snap-shot directly at 
a cross-flying bird thirty yards distant, the 
center of the cloud of shot would fall about 
nine feet behind him, and he would pass by 
unscathed. To kill him “clean,” you must 
hold nine feet ahead of him. To some sports- 
men, nine feet may seem a great distance to 
“hold ahead” on a cross-flying bird thirty 


AND FAMILY, 


yards away, but not to those who have no- 
ticed attentively the relations of the line of 
their aim to the position of the bird af the 
very moment they hear the report of their gun. 
Also, estimations of distances in the air be- 
side a small and quickly moving object are 
very unreliable, and often when the sportsman 
thinks he has fired only one foot ahead of a 
bird he has really held ahead three feet. Let 
some one suspend horizontally in the air 
an unfamiliar object that must be distant 
from fence rails and other things whose di- 
mensions you know, and then 
length. You will, after a few trials, | is- 
fied that the estimation of actual lengths at 
thirty yards is very loose guess-work. 

Bob Whiteis a tough and hardy little fellow, 
and the true sportsman, always a humane 
man, will remember this and end r to 
kill him outright. This can be done only 
by hitting him fairly with the center of the 
charge. Often a bird will fly two or three hun 
dred yards though mortally wounded. !t is the 
duty of all sportsmen to watch carefully the 
flight of the birds he has shot at, and his ex- 
perience of the nature of their flight wil) tell 
him if the bird has been struck. Ii 
cludes that he has been, then it is his bounden 
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duty to bring that bird to bag, and that right 
uickly. 

The extraordinary vitality of this vigorous 
bird was once forcibly impressed on me. A 
covey was flushed at about one hundred yards 
from the edge of a wood. Only a few of the birds 
flew to the woods. One of them, going at a 
tremendous velocity, crossed my position at a 
distance of about forty yards. Holding my 
evn at what I judged was the proper distance 
ahead of him, I fired. This was the only shot 
fired at the birds making for the wood. 

“Sam,” said I to our negro gillie, “ I think 
| hit that bird.” 

“No, sah,” said Sam; “I tink not, sah. 
He's a-gwine to whah he forgit he lef’ suf- 


1” 


fin, sah! 

Sam is a good marker, and has carefully 
watched the flight of hundreds of birds shot 
at. Yet I could not entirely satisfy myself 
that the bird was not fairly hit, though 
he kept straight on in his vigorous flight. 
A sprained foot prevented rapid walking, 
and my companion entered the wood, with 
the dogs, before me. As I struck the edge 
of the woods I heard the report of his gun, 
and after proceeding about one hundred 
yards | heard a second shot, and in another 
instant a bird tumbled through the air and 
fell about a dozen feet in advance of me. I 
called out : 

“T have them both!” 

“Both what?” said he. “I only shot one 
bird, and the other flew away from your 
direction and I missed him clean.” 

The bird my friend shot lay with his head 
toward me; the other, a large cock, lay on 
his back with his bill pointing toward the 
other bird, and not more than a foot from 
him. Both birds were warm. The large cock 
was the one I had fired at. He was struck 
fairly in the head and chest, and yet he had 
pitched into the woods and gone altogether 
nearly two hundred yards before he suc- 
cumbed to his death-wounds. But for the 
remarkable circumstances which led to the 
finding of this bird, I should never have surely 
known that I had shot him. 

Rules for shooting are of value, and di- 
rections founded on theory may serve to 
inform the beginner why he misses and thus 
show him the way to improvement in his 
marksmanship; but no matter how well we 
may know dow the shooting should be done, 
fe do it is an art which can be attained only 
by the assiduous cultivation and development 
of certain peculiar natural gifts. 

A beginner who, out of three shots can 
bring one Bob White to bag, need not be dis- 
couraged or ashamed ; with sufficient practice, 

may one day kill one out of two birds 
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fired at. The sportsman who does not select 
his shots (and no man really a sportsman 
can do that), but takes his chances in the 
open and in covert on all birds which offer 
a probability of success to his skill, and who, 
the season through, brings to his bag three out 
of five birds fired at, is an accomplished sports- 
man. If he can make three successful shots 
out of four, he is a phenomenal marksman. 

Last season, I shot with the best wing-shot 
I ever hunted with. At my request, this 
gentleman, Mr. H. K. B. Davis, of Philadel- 
phia, has written for me the following state- 
ment; which, coming from one who has had 
such unusual opportunities in hunting Bob 
White, in North Carolina, cannot fail to be of 
interest to all sportsmen : 


“T find, on referring to my record containing the 
number of coveys found and the number of birds 
killed, that the average is but little over three birds 
brought to bag from each covey flushed. When it is 
remembered that the usual number of birds found in 
a covey runs from ten to eighteen, it will give some 
idea of the difficulties to be overcome, and the large 
proportion of birds that escape even with good shoot- 
ing, as the same record shows that seventy-three out 
of every hundred birds shot at were brought to bag. 
This record, extending over four years and running 
up into the thousands of birds killed, gives very re- 
liable data to base calculations upon. 

“ The dogs I hunted with I have every reason to be- 
lieve are above the average in speed, endurance, and 
scenting powers; so there is only one conclusion to 
arrive at, and that is that these birds are exceedingly 
difficult both to find and to kill. 

“ There are many opinions as to the proper method 
of shooting on the wing. Some hold that ‘snap-shoot- 
ing’ is the only wayto shoot successfully. Snap-shooting 
is generally understood to consist in putting the gun 
to the shoulder and firing the instant it is in position ; 
making the allowance to the right, left, under, or 
above, as the case may require, before raising the 
gun; just as you point your finger, lastinetivdie, to 
any object without having to sight along it. Others 
are just as sure that no one ever shot decently unless 
he followed the bird with the sight on the gun and 
covered it before firing. Some, again, insist that you 
must swing your gun along with the course of the 
bird after pulling the trigger. In my opinion, every 
one who has shot very much acquires a style peculiar 
to himself, and depending on his temperament and 
the kinds of birds he has had the most practice on. 

“It may be well to give a few hints as to the neces- 
sary allowance to be made in taking aim at a bird fly- 
ing so rapidly as Bob White. The most difficult shot is 
a bird coming directly toward you, and flying about 
twenty feet above the ground. I have been quite suc- 
cessful in this shot, by holding directly at the bird 
until he is within range, and then, just as I touch the 
trigger, I raise the muzzle of the gun about six inches. 
I would only advise trying this shot where there is 
more than one bird, and you want to use the second 
barrel. When there is only one incoming bird, wait 
until he passes over you, and then by shooting under 
him, more or less, according to the speed and elevation 
at which he is flying, you will be pretty sure to kill. 

“ In cross shots, at thirty yards and over, hold above 
the line of flight and from six to nine feet ahead of 
the bird. This may seem entirely too much, but I 
have frequently shot Bob White when flying parallel 
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to a rail-fence, when I aimed the full length of the rail 
ahead of him, this being nearly twelve feet.” 


The shooting of Bob White demands such 
quick action in handling the gun, and such 
long tramps to discover his retreats, that I 
would advise light guns for his pursuit. A 
pound more in weight will be felt in the after- 
noon of a long day’s hunt, and the rapidity 
and ease with which a light and short gun 
can be handled, makes it very efficient in snap- 
shooting in covert. A twelve-gauge seven- 
pound gun, of twenty-eight-inch barrels, car- 
rying one ounce of No. 8 shot and three 
drams of powder, or a sixteen-gauge of six 


THY 
BLow on, fierce tempest, blow! 
Pour down thy drenching rain, 
Flash thy red lightning’s glow, 
O’er trembling land and main,— 
I, but an humble lily of the field, 
Resistless to thy swinging furies yield, 
Let without pause or stay 
All bonds and fetters burst, 
Wild winds and torrents sway, 
Wreak on my head their worst! 


WIL 


BE DONE. 


pounds weight and twenty-six-inch barrels 
charged with seventh-eighths of an ounce of 
shot and two and three-quarter drams of pow. 
der, is to my liking in this most enjoyable of 
field sports; in which occupation n 


y next 
season find you, my sportsman reader, when, 


“Full of the expected sport, your heart by 
As, with impatient steps, you haste to re 

The stubbles where the scattered grain aff 
A sweet repast to the yet heedless game. 

Near yonder hedge-row where high grass 

The secret hollow shade, your pointers st: 
How beautiful they look! With outstretch 
With heads immovable and eyes fast fixed, 
One fore-leg raised and bent, the other fir 
Advanced forward, presses on the ground. 


Alfred M. Mayer. 
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What though they snap and drown 
Blossom and branch and root, 

Wither and blast far down 

Fair bud and tender shoot,— 

From my crushed, broken heart may stil! rise up, 
Like incense from a shivered golden « 

A last faint breath to Heaven, 

Left without star or sun,— 

He took what He had given, 

Thy will, my God, be done! 


Stuart § 








SONGS OF 


THE STORMY PETREL. 
WueEN fierce along his ocean-path 

The North wind rushes in his wrath, 
And down the vast, insatiate wave, 
The great ship shudders to her grave, 
Whence is it that thy tiny form 
Exults, and challenges the storm ? 


Oh, not for thee the bloom-sweet gales 
Of orchards; or in thymy vales 

The bee’s low hum: the rush and roar 
Of breakers on some savage shore, 

Or organ-winds through sea-caves blown, 
Are harmonies for thee alone! 


Man’s argosies are swept to naught; 
Yet o'er the havoc, tempest-wrought, 
Companion of the wandering sea— 
Tumult and Death but toy with thee, 
And cheer thee in thy lonely flight, 
Making our horror thy delight! 


Oh, would, strange bird, I too could sweep 
Unharmed along life’s angry deep, 

Nor heed the lowering clouds that roll 
And darken round the struggling soul— 
Like thee could soar, and breast, elate, 
The mists of doubt, the storms of fate! 


Henry S. Cornwell. 


THE SEA-KING. 
From out his castle on the sand 
He led his tawny-bearded band 
In stormy bark from land to land. 


The red dawn was his goodly sign : 
He set his face to sleet and brine, 
And quaffed the blast like ruddy wine. 





THE SEA. 


And often felt the swirling gale 
Beat, like some giant thresher’s flail, 
Upon his battered coat of mail. 


Or sacked, at times, some windy town, 
And from the pastures, parched and brown, 
He drove the scurrying cattle down ; 


And kissed the maids, and stole the bell 
From off the church below the fell, 
And drowned the priest within the well. 


And he had seen, on frosty nights, 
Strange, whirling forms and elfin sights, 
In twilight land, by Northern Lights. 


Or, sailing on by windless shoal, 
Had heard, by night, the song of troll 
Within some cavern-haunted knoll. 


Off Iceland, too, the sudden rush 
Of waters falling, in a hush 
He heard the ice-fields grind and crush. 


His prow the sheeny south seas clove ; 
Warm, spicéd winds from lemon-grove 
And heated thicket round him drove. 


The storm-blast was his deity ; 
His lover was the fitful sea ; 
The wailing winds his melody. 


By rocky scaur and beachy head 
He followed where his fancy led, 
And down the rainy waters fled ; 


And left the peopled towns behind, 
And gave his days and nights to find 


What lay beyond the western wind. 


L. Frank Tooker. 











SONGS OF THE SEA. 


THE ROCK IN THE SEA. 


Tuey say that yonder rock once towered 
Upon a wide and grassy plain, 
Lord of the land, until the sea 
Usurped his green domain : 
Yet now remembering the fair scene 
Where once he reigned without endeavor, 
The great rock in the ocean stands 
And battles with the waves forever. 


How oft, O rock, must visit thee 
Sweet visions of the ancient calm 
All amorous with birds and bees, 
And odorous with balm! 
Ah me, the terrors of the time 
When the grim, wrinkled sea advances, 
And winds and waves with direful cries 
Arouse thee from thy happy trances! 


To no soft tryst they waken thee, 
No sunny scene of perfect rest, 

But to the raging sea’s vanguard 
Thundering against thy breast: 

No singing birds are round thee, now, 
But the wild winds, the roaring surges, 

And gladly would they hurl thee down 
And mock thee in eternal dirges. 


But be it thine to conquer them; 
And may thy firm-enduring form 
Still frown upon the hurricane, 
Still grandly front the storm: 
And while the tall ships come and go, 
And come and go the generations, 
May thy proud presence yet remain 
A wonder unto all the nations. 


Sometime, perchance, O lonely rock, 
Thou mayest regain thine ancient seat, 
Mayest see once more the meadow shine, 
And hear the pasture bleat: 
But ah, methinks even then thy breast 
Would stir and yearn with fond emotion, 
To meet once more in glorious war 
The roaring cohorts of the ocean. 


Let me, like thee, thou noble rock, 
Pluck honor from the seas of time; 
Where Providence doth place my feet 
There let me stand sublime: 
0 life, "tis very sweet to lie 
Upon thy shores without endeavor, 
But sweeter far to breast thy storms 
And battle with thy waves forever. 


Henry Ames Blood. 


Vo. XXVI.—47. 


SEA-PICTURES. 


I. MORNING. 


THE morning sun has pierced the mist, 
And beach and cliff and ocean kissed. 
Blue as the lapis-lazuli 

The sea reflects the azure sky. 

In the salt healthy breeze I stand 
Upon the solid floor of sand. 

Along the untrodden shore are seen 
Fresh tufts of weed, marcon and green; 
And ruffled kelp with stranded sticks 
And shells and stones and sea-moss mix. 
The low black rocks forever wet 

Lie tangled in their pulpy net. 

The shy sand-pipers fly and light: 

The swallows circle out of sight: 

And on the horizon blue, afar 

Each white sail glimmers like a star. 
Old Ocean smiles as though amid 

His leagues of brine no treachery hid. 
And safe upon the sandy marge, 

By stranded boat and floating barge, 
Gay children leap and laugh and run, 
Browned by the salt air and the sun. 


{l, EVENING. 


Now thickening twilight presses down 
Upon the harbor and the town; 

And all around a misty pall 

Of dull gray cloud hangs over all. 
The huddling fishing-sloops lie safe ; 
While far away the breakers chafe. 
And now the landsman’s straining eye 
Mingles the gray sea and the sky. 
Far out upon the darkening deep 
The white ghosts of the ocean leap. 
Boon-Island light, a lonely star, 

Is flashing o’er the waves afar. 

Upon the beach the sea rolls in 

In never-ending foam and din; 

And all along the craggy shore 
Resounds one long continuous roar. 
We turn away to hail each gleam 
Where lamps from cottage windows stream. 
For sad and solemn is the moan 

Of ocean when the day has flown, 
And borne on dusky wings, the night 
Wraps in a shroud the dying light. 


Christopher P. Cranch. 





ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


“THE novel of manners grows thick in 
England, and there are many reasons for it. 
In the first place, it was born there, and a 
plant always flourishes in its own country.” 
So wrote M. Taine, the French critic, many 
years ago. But those were the years of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray (as a prelude to a study 
of the latter of whom the remark was made); 
and the branch of literature mentioned by M. 
Taine has no longer, in the soil of our Eng- 
lish-speaking genius, so strong a vitality. 
The French may bear the palm to-day in the 
representation of manners by the aid of fiction. 
Formerly, it was possible to oppose Balzac 
and Madame Sand to Dickens and Thack- 
eray ; but at present we have no one, either 
in England or in America, to oppose to Al- 
phonse Daudet. The appearance of a new 
novel by this admirable genius is to my mind 
the most delightful literary event that can oc- 
cur just now; in other words, Alphonse Dau- 
det is at the head of his profession. I say of 
his profession advisedly, for he belongs to 
our modern class of trained men of letters ; 
he is not an occasional or:a desultory poet ; 
he is a novelist to his finger-tips—a soldier 
in the great army of constant producers. But 
such as he is, he is a master of his art, and I 
may as well say, definitely, that if I attempt 
to sketch in a few pages his literary counte- 
nance, it will be found that the portrait is from 
the hand of an admirer. We, most of us, feel 
that among the artists of our day certain tal- 
ents have more to say to us and others less; 
we have our favorites and we have our ob- 


jects of indifference. I have always had a 
sympathy for the author of the “ Lettres de 
mon Moulin”; I began to read his novels 
with a prejudice in their favor. This prejudice 
sprang from the Letters aforesaid, which do 
not constitute a novel, but a volume of the 
lightest and briefest tales. They had, to my 


mind, an extraordinary charm ; they put me 
quite on the side of Alphonse Daudet, what- 
ever he might do in the future. One of the 
first things he did was to publish the history 
of “ Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé.” It is 
true that this work did not give me the pleas- 
ure that some of its successors have done, and 
though it has been crowned by the French 

emy I still think it rather less rich than 
“Les Rois en Exil” and “ Numa Roumestan.” 
But I liked it better on a second reading than 


on a first ; it contains some delightful things 
After that came “ Jack” and “ Le Nabab,” 
and the two novels I have just mentioned, 
and that curious and interesting tale of 
“ L’Evangéiiste,” which appeared a few 
months since, and which proves that the au- 
thor’s genius, though on the whole he has 
pressed it hard, is still nervous, fresh and 
young. Each of these things has been better 
than the last, with the exception, perhaps, of 
“ L’Evangéliste,” which, to my taste, is not 
superior to “ Numa Roumestan.” “Numa 
Roumestan” is a masterpiece ; it is really a 
perfect work; it has no fault, no weakness, 
It is a compact and harmonious whole. Dau- 
det’s other works have had their inequalities, 
their anomalies, certain places where, if you 
tapped them, they sounded hollow. His dan- 
ger has always been a perceptible tendency 
to the factitious ; sometimes he has fallen into 
the trap laid for him by a taste for superficial 
effects. In “ Fromont Jeune,” for instance, it 
seems to me difficult to care much for the 
horrid little heroine herself, carefully as she is 
studied. She has been studied, but she has 
not been caught, for she is not interesting 
(even for a coguine, as the French say), not 
even human. She is a mechanical doll, with 
nothing for the imagination to take hold of. 
She is one more proof of the fact that it is 
difficult to give the air of consistency to vanity 
and depravity, though the portraiture of the 
vicious side of life would seem, from the pic- 
torial point ot view, to offer such attractions. 
The reader’s quarrel with Sidonie Chébe is 
not that she is bad, but that she is not //t, 
as the zsthetic people say. In “Jack” the 
hollow spot, as I have called it, is the episode 
of Doctor Rivals and his daughter Cécile, 
which reminds us of the weaker parts of 
Dickens. It is, perhaps, because to us readers 
of English speech the figure of the young gitl, 
in a French novel, is almost always wanting 
in reality—-seems to be thin and conven- 
tional ; in any case, poor Jack’s love-affair, at 
the end of the book, does not produce the 
illusion of the rest of his touching history. In 
“Le Nabab” this artificial element is very 
considerable ; it centers about the figure of 
Paul de Géry, and embraces the whole group 
of M. Joyeuse and his blooming daughters, 
with their pretty attitudes —taking in also the 
very shadowy André Maranne, so touchingly 
re-united to his mother, who had lived for 
ten years with an Irish doctor to whom she 
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was not married. In “Les Rois en Exil,” 
Tom Lévis and the diabolical Séphora seem 
to me purely fanciful creations, without any 
ration to reality. They are the weak part 
of the book. They are very clever, very 
i que, and the comedian Tom is de- 
scribed with immense spirit, an art which 
volumes as to a certain sort of Pa- 

nsian initiation. But if this artistic and ma- 
lignant couple are very clever sketching, they 
are not really humanity. Ruffians and rascals 
have a certain moral nature, as well as the 
better-behaved ; but in the case I have men- 
tioned M. Daudet fails to put his finger upon 
it. The same with Madame Autheman, the evil 
jus of poor Eline Ebsen, in the “ L’Evan- 
géliste.” She seems to me terribly, almost gro- 
tesquely, hollow. She is an elaborate portrait 
of a fanatic of Protestantism, a bigot to the 
point of monstrosity, cold-blooded, implacable, 
cel. The figure is painted with Alphonse 
Daudet’s inimitable art; no one that handles 
the pen to-day is such a pictorial artist as he. 
But Madame Autheman strikes me as quite 
automatic ; psychologically she is a blank. 
One does not see the operation of her character. 
She must have had a soul, and a very curious 
one. It was a great opportunity for a piece 
of spiritual portraiture ; but we know nothing 
about Madame Autheman’s soul, and I think 
we fail to believe in her. I should go so far 
as to say that we get little more of an inside 
view, as the phrase is, of Eline Ebsen; we 
are not shown the spiritual steps by which 
she went over to the enemy—vividly, admir- 
ably, as the outward signs and consequences 
of this disaster are depicted. The logic of the 
matter is absent in both cases, and it takes 
all the magic of the author’s legerdemain to 
prevent us from missing it. These things, 
however, are exceptions, and the tissue of 
each of his novels is, for all the rest, really 
pure gold. No one has such grace, such 
lightness and. brilliancy of execution; it is a 
fascination to see him at work. The beauty 
of * Numa Roumestan ” is that it has no hol- 
low places; the logic and the image melt 
everywhere into one. Emile Zola, criticising 
the work in a very friendly spirit, speaks of 
the episode of Hortense Le Quesnoy and the 
Provencal fambourinaire as a false note, and 
declares that it wounds his sense of delicacy. 
Valmajour is a peasant of the south of France ; 
he is young, handsome, picturesque, and a 
master of the rustic fife and tambourine—in- 
struments that are much appreciated in his 
part of the country. Mademoiselle Le Ques- 
noy, living in Paris, daughter of a distin- 
gushed member of the French judiciary — 
“ke premier magistrat de France”—young, 
ing, imaginative, romantic, marked out 


for a malady of the chest, and with a certain 
innocent perversity of mind, sees him play 
before an applauding crowd in the old Roman 
arena at Nimes, and forthwith conceives a 
secret, a singular, but not, under the circum- 
stances, an absolutely unnatural passion for 
him. He comes up to Paris to seek his fort- 
une at the “ variety ” theaters, where his fee- 
ble and primitive music quite fails to excite 
enthusiasm. The young girl, reckless and im- 
pulsive, and full of sympathy with his mortifica- 
tion, writes him in three words (upon one of 
her little photographs) an assurance of her 
devotion ; and this innocent missive, falling 
soon into the hands of his rapacious and ex- 
asperated sister (a wonderful figure, one of the 
most living that has ever come from Daudet’s 
pen), becomes a source of infinite alarm to 
the family of Mademoiselle Le Quesnoy, who 
see her compromised, calumniated and black- 
mailed, and finally of complete humiliation to 
poor Hortense herself, now fallen into a rapid 
consumption and cured of her foolish infat- 
uation by a nearer view of the vain and ig- 
norant Valmajour. An agent of the family 
recovers the photograph (by the aid of ten 
thousand francs), and the young girl, with the 
bitter taste of her disappointment still in her 
soul, dies in her flower. This little story, as I 
say, is very shocking to M. Zola, who cites it 
as an example of the folly of a departure from 
consistent realism. What is observed, says 
M. Zola, on the whole very justly, is strong ; 
what is invented is always weak, especially 
what is invented to please the ladies. “See 
in this case,” he writes, “ all the misery of in- 
vented episodes. This love of Hortense, with 
which the author has doubtless wished to give 
the impression of something touching, pro- 
duces a discomfort, as if it were a violation 
of nature. It is therefore the pages written for 
the ladies that are repulsive—even to a man 
accustomed to the saddest dissections of the 
human corpse.” I am not of M. Zola’s opin- 
ion— delightful as it would be to be of that 
opinion when M. Zola’s sense of propriety is 
ruffled. The incident of Hortense and Val- 
majour is not (to my sense) a blot upon 
“Numa Roumestan”; on the contrary, it is 
perfectly conceivable, and it is treated with 
admirable delicacy. “This romantic stuff,” 
says M. Zola, elsewhere, “is as painful as a 
pollution. That a young girl should lose her 
head over a tenor, that may be explained, for 
she loves the operatic personage in the inter- 
preter. She has before her a young man sharp- 
ened and refined by life, elegant, having at 
least certain appearances of talent and intelli- 
gence. But this tambourinist, with his drum 
and penny-whistle, this village dandy, a poor 
devil who doesn’t even know how to speak ! 
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No, life has not such cruelties as that, I pro- 
test, I who certainly, as a general thing, am 
not accustomed to give ground before human 
aberrations!” This objection was worth mak- 
ing; but I should look at the matter in an- 
other way. It seems tome much more natural 
that a girl of the temper and breeding that 
M. Daudet has described should take a mo- 
mentary fancy to a prepossessing young rus- 
tic, bronzed by the sun of Provence (even if 
it be conceded that his soul was vulgar), than 
that she should fasten her affections upon a 
“lyric artist,” suspected of pomatum and 
paint and illuminated by the footlights. These 
are points which it is vain to discuss, however, 
both because they are delicate and because 
they are details. I have come so far simply 
from a desire to justify my high admiration of 
“ Numa Roumestan.” But Emile Zola, again, 
has expressed this feeling more felicitously 
than I can hope to do. “ This, moreover, is 
a very slight blemish in a work which I re- 
gard as one of those, of all Daudet’s produc- 
tions, that is most personal to himself. He 
has put his whole nature into it, helped by 
his southern temperament, having only to 
make large draughts upon his most intimate 
recollections and sensations. I do not think 
that he has hitherto reached such an inten- 
sity either of irony or of geniality. * * * 
Happy the books which arrive in this way, at 
the hour of the complete maturity of a talent! 


They are simply the widest unfolding of an 


artist’s nature; they have in happy equi- 
librium the qualities of observation and the 
qualities of style. For Alphonse Daudet 
‘Numa Roumestan’ will mark this interfu- 
sion of a temperament and a subject that are 
made for each other, the perfect plenitude of 
a work which the writer exactly fills.” 


As I say, however, these are details, and I 
have touched them prematurely. Alphonse 
Daudet is a charmer, and the effect of his 
brilliant, friendly, indefinable genius is to 
make it difficult, in speaking of him, to take 
things in their order or follow a plan. In 
writing of him some time ago, in another 
place, I so far lost my head as to remark, 
with levity, that he was “ a great little novel- 
ist.” The diminutive epithet then, I must 
now say, was nothing more than a term of 
endearment, the result of an irresistible im- 
pulse to express a sense of personal fondness. 
This kind of feeling is difficult to utter in 
English, and the utterance of it, so far as this 
is possible, is not thought consistent with the 
dignity of a critic. If we were talking French, 
nothing would be simpler than to say that 


Alphonse Daudet is adorable, and have done 
with it. But this resource is denied me, and 
I must arrive at my meaning by a series of 
circumlocutions. I am not able even to say 
that he is very “ personal”; that epithet, so 
valuable in the vocabulary of French literary 
criticism, has, when applied to the talent of an 
artist, a meaning different from the sense jp 
which we use it. “A novelist so personal and 
so penetrating,” says Emile Zola, speaking of 
the author of “ Numa Roumestan.” That 
phrase, in English, means nothing in particu. 
lar; so that I must add to it, that the charm 
of Daudet’s talent comes from its being 
charged to an extraordinary degree with his 
temperament, his feelings, his instincts, his 
natural qualities. This, of course, is a charm, 
in a style, only when nature has been gener- 
ous. To Alphonse Daudet she has been ex- 
ceptionally so ; she has placed in his hand an 
instrument of many chords. A delicate, nery- 
ous organization, active and indefatigable in 
spite of its delicacy, and familiar with emotion 
of almost every kind, equally acquainted 
with pleasure and with pain; a light, quick, 
joyous, yet ironical, imagination, a faculty of 
seeing images, making images, at every tur, 
of conceiving everything in the visible form, 
in the plastic spirit; an extraordinary sensi- 
bility to all the impressions of life, and a 
faculty of language which is in perfect har- 
mony with his wonderful fineness of percep- 
tion—these are some of the qualities of which 
he is the happy possessor and which make 
his equipment for the work he has undertaken 
exceedingly rich. There are others besides ; 
but enumerations are ponderous, and we 
should avoid that danger in speaking of 
a genius whose lightness of touch never 
belies itself. His elder brother, who has not 
his talent, has written a little book about 
him in which the word modernité perpetually 
occurs. M. Ernest Daudet, in “ Mon Frére 
et Moi,” insists upon his possession of the 
qualities expressed by this barbarous substan- 
tive, which is so indispensable to the new 
school. Alphonse Daudet is, in truth, very 
modern ; he has all the newly-developed per- 
ceptions, Nothing speaks so much to his imag- 
ination as the latest and most composite 
things, the refinements of current civilization, 
the most delicate shades of the actual. Its 
scarcely too much to say that (especially in 
the Parisian race) modern manners, modern 
nerves, modern wealth and modern improve- 
ments, have engendered a new sense, a sens¢ 
not easily named nor classified, but recogniz- 
able in all the most characteristic productions 
of contemporary art. It is partly physical, 
partly moral, and the shortest way to de- 
scribe it is to say that it is a more analytic 
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consideration of the appearance of things. It 
isknown by its tendency to resolve its discov- 
eries into pictorial form. It sees the connec- 
tion between feelings and external conditions, 
and it expresses such relations as they have 
not been expressed hitherto. It deserves to 
win victories, because it has opened its eyes 
well to the fact that the magic of the arts of 
ntation lies in their appeal to the asso- 
cations awakened by things. It traces these 
associations into the most unlighted corners 
of our being, into the most devious paths of 
ience. The appearance of things is con- 
stantly more complicated, as the world grows 
older, and it needs a more and more patient art 
to divide it into its parts. Of this art, Alphonse 
Daudet has a wonderfully large allowance, 
and that is why I say that he is peculiarly 
modern. It is very true that his manner is 
not the manner of patience—though he must 
always have had a great deal of that virtue 
in the preparation of his work. The new 
school of fiction in France is based very 
much on the taking of notes ; the library of the 
great Flaubert, of the brothers de Goncourt, 
of Emile Zola, and of the writer of whom 
I speak, must have been in a large measure 
a library of memorandum-books. This, of 
course, only puts the patience back a stage 
or two. In composition, Daudet proceeds by 
quick, instantaneous vision, by the happiest 
divination, by catching the idea as it suddenly 
springs up before him with a whirr of wings. 
What he mainly sees is the great surface of 
life and the parts that lie near the surface. 
But life is, immensely, a matter of surface, 
and if our emotions, in general, are interest- 
ing, the form of those emotions has the merit 
of being more definite. Like most French 
imaginative writers (judged, at least, from the 
English standpoint), he is much less con- 
cemed with the moral, the metaphysical 
world than with the sensible. We proceed 
usually from the former to the latter, while 
the French reverse the process. They are 
uncomfortable in the presence of abstractions, 
and lose no time in reducing them to the 
concrete. But even the concrete, for them, is 
a field for poetry ; which brings me to the 
fact that the delightful thing in Daudet’s 
talent is the inveterate poetical touch. This 
is what mainly distinguishes him from the 
other lights of the realistic school—modifies 
so completely in his case the hardness of 
consistent realism. There is something very 
hard, very dry, in Flaubert, in Edmond de 
Goncourt, in the robust Zola; but there is 
something very soft in Alphonse Daudet. 
“ Benevolent nature,” says Zola, “ has placed 
him at that exquisite point where poetry ends 
and reality begins.” That is happily said ; 


Daudet’s great characteristic is this mixture 
of the sense of the real with the sense of the 
beautiful. His imagination is constantly at 
play with his theme; it has a horror of the 
literal, the limited ; it sees an object in all its 
intermingled relations—on its sentimental, 
its pathetic, its comical, its pictorial side. 
Flaubert, in whom Alphonse Daudet would 
probably recognize to a certain degree a 
literary paternity, is far from being a simple 
realist; bet he was destitute of this sense 
of the beautiful, destitute of facility and grace. 
He had, to take its place, a sense of the 
strange, the grotesque, to which “Salammbo,” 
the “ Tentation de Saint-Antoine,” his inde- 
scribable posthumous novel of “Bouvard et 
Pécuchet,” abundantly testify. The talent of 
the brothers Goncourt strikes us as a talent 
that was associated originally with a sense 
of beauty ; but we receive an impression that 
this feeling has been perverted and polluted. 
It has ceased to be natural and free; it has 
become morbid, and, as the French say, 
raffiné; it has turned mainly to curiosity and 
mannerism. And these two authors are cap- 
able, during a whole book (as in “ Germinie 
Lacerteux ” or “La Fille Elisa”), of escaping 
from its influence altogether. No one would 
probably ever think of accusing Emile Zola 
of having a perception of the beautiful. He 
has an illimitable, and at times a very valuable, 
sense of the ugly, of the unclean; but when 
he “ goes in,” as the phrase is, for the poetic 
aspect of things, as in “ La Faute de l'Abbé 
Mouret,” he is apt to have terrible misad- 
ventures. 
Il. 


Ir is for the expressive talents that we feel an 
affection, and Daudet is eminently expressive. 
His manner is the manner of talk, and if the 
talk is sincere, that makes a writer touch us. 
Daudet expresses many things; but he most 
frequently expresses himself—his own temper 
in the presence of life, his own feeling on a 
thousand occasions. This personal note is es- 
pecially to be observed in his earlier produc- 
tions—in the “Lettres de mon Moulin,” 
the “ Contes du Lundi,” “ Le Petit Chose”’; it 
is also very present in the series of prefaces 
which he has undertaken to supply to the oc- 
tavo edition of his works (very handsome, save 
that Alphonse Daudet should never be in 
octavo!). In these prefaces he gives the his- 
tory of each successive book—relates the 
circumstances under which it was written. 
These things are ingeniously told, but what I 
am chiefly conscious of in regard to them is 
that Alphonse Daudet must express himself. 
His brother informs us that he is writing his 
Memoirs, and this will have been another 
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opportunity for expression. Ernest Daudet, 
as well (as I have mentioned), has attempted 
to express him. “Mon Frére et Moi” is one of 
those productions which it is difficult for an 
English reader to judge in fairness; it is so 
much more confidential than we, in public, 
ever venture to be. The French have, on all 
occasions, the courage of their emotion, and 
M. Ernest Daudet’s leading emotion is a 
boundless admiration for his junior. He lays 
it before us very frankly and gracefully— 
not, on the whole, indiscreetly; and I have no 
quarrel whatever with his volume, for it con- 
tains a considerable amount of information 
on a very interesting subject. Indirectly, in- 
deed, as well as directly, it helps us to a knowl- 
edge of his brother. Alphonse Daudet was 
born in Provence; he comes of an expansive, 
a confidential race. His style is impregnated 
with the southern sunshine, and his talent has 
the sweetness of a fruit that has grown in 
the warm open air. He has the advantage 
of being a Provengal converted, as it were — 
of having a southern temperament and a 
northern reason. We know what he thinks of 
the southern temperament—‘“ Numa Rou- 
mestan” is a vivid exposition of that. “ Gau 
de carriero, doulou d’oustau,” as the Provengal 
has it; “joie de rue, douleur de maison —joy 
in the street and pain in the house”—that 
proverb, says Alphonse Daudet, describes and 
formulates a whole race. It has given him 
the subject of an admirable story, in which 
he has depicted with equal force and tenderness 
the amiable weaknesses, the mingled violence 
and levity, of the children of the clime of the 
fig and olive. He has put before us, above all, 
their mania for speech, their irrepressible gar- 
rulity, the qualities that, with them, render all 
passion, all purpose, inordinately vocal. Him- 
self a complete “ produit du Midi,” like the 
Jamille Mé&fre in “ Numa Roumestan,” he has 
achieved the feat of becoming objective to his 
own vision, getting outside of his ingredients 
and judging them. This he has done by the aid 
of his Parisianized conscience, his exquisite 
taste, and that finer wisdom which resides in 
the artist, from whatever soil he springs. Suc- 
cessfully as he has done it, however, he has not 
done it so well but that he too does not show 
a little of the exaggerated color, the super- 
abundant statement, the restless movement of 
his compatriots. He is nothing if not demon- 
strative; he is always in a state of feeling; he 
has not a very definite ideal of reserve. It 
must be added that he is a man of genius, and 
that genius never spends its capital; that he 
is an artist, and that an artist always has a 
certain method and order. But it remains 
characteristic of his origin that the author of 
“Numa Roumestan,’’ one of the happiest 
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and most pointed of satires, should have about 
him the aroma of some of the qualities satir. 
ized. There are passages in his tales and jn 
his prefaces that are genuine “produits dy 
Midi,” and his brother’s account of him could 
only have been written by a Provencal 
brother. 

To be personnel to that point, transpa- 
rent, effusive, gushing, to give one’s self away 
in one’s books, has never been, and will never 
be, the ideal of us of English speech ; but 
that does not prevent our enjoying immensely, 
when we meet it, a happy example of this 
alien spirit. For myself, I am free to confess, 
half my affection for Alphonse Daudet comes 
from the fact that he writes in a way in which 
I would not write even if I could. There are 
certain kinds of feeling and observation, cer- 
tain impressions and ideas, to which we are 
unwilling to give a voice and yet are equally 
unwilling to suppress altogether. In these 
matters Alphonse Daudet renders us a great 
service ; he expresses such things on our be- 
half. I may add that he usually does it much 
better than the cleverest of us could do even 
if we were to try. I have said that he is a 
Provencal converted, and I should do him 
a great injustice if I did not dwell upon his 
conversion. His brother relates the circum- 
stances under which he came up to Paris, at 
the age of twenty (in a threadbare overcoat 
and a pair of india-rubbers), to seek his liter- 
ary fortune. His beginnings were difficult, 
his childhood had been hard, he was familiar 
with poverty and disaster. He had no ad- 
ventitious aid to success—his whole fortune 
consisted in his exquisite organization. But 
Paris was to be, artistically, a mine of wealth 
to him, and of all the anxious and eager 
young spirits who on the battle-field of un- 
carpeted cinguiémes have laid siege to the in- 
different city, none can have felt more deeply 
conscious of the mission to take possession 
of it. Alphonse Daudet, at the present hour, 
is in complete possession of Paris ; he knows 
it, loves it, uses it; he has assimilated it to its 
last particle. He has made of it a Paris of 
his own —a Paris like a vast crisp water-color, 
one of the water-colors of the school of For- 
tuny. The French have a great advantage in 
the fact that they admire their capital very 
much as if it were a foreign city. Most of 
their artists, their men of letters, have come 
up from the provinces, and well as they may 
learn to know the metropolis, it never ceases 
to be a spectacle, a wonder, a fascination for 
them. This comes partly from the intrinsic 
brilliancy and interest of the place, partly 
from the poverty of provincial life, and partly 
from the degree to which the faculty of ap- 
preciation is developed in Frenchmen of the 
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dass of which I speak. To Daudet, at any 
rate, the familiar aspects of Paris are endlessly 
ictorial, and part of the charm of his novels 
for those who share his relish for that huge 
as of civilization) is in the way he recalls 
it, evokes it, suddenly presents it, in parts or 
as a whole, to our senses. The light, the sky, 
the feeling of the air, the odors of the streets, 
the look of certain vistas, the silvery, muddy 
Seine, the cool, gray tone of color, the physi- 
ognomy of particular quarters, the whole 
Parisian expression, meet you suddenly in his 
es and remind you again and again that 

if he paints with a pen he writes with a brush. 
I remember that when I read “ Le Nabab” 
and “ Les Rois en Exi!” for the first time, I 
said to myself that this was the article de Paris 
in supreme perfection, and that no reader 
could understand such productions who had 
not had a copious experience of the scene. It 
is certain, at any rate, that those books have 
their full value only for minds more or less 
Parisianized ; half their meaning, their magic, 
their subtlety of intention, is liable to be lost. 
It may be said that this is a great limitation— 
that the works of the best novelists may be 
understood by all the world. There is some- 
thing in that; but I know not, all the same, 
whether the fact I indicate be a great limita- 
tion. It is certainly a very positive quality. 
Daudet has caught the tone of a particular 
development of manners; he applies it with 
the lightest, surest hand, and his picture 
shines and lives. The most generalized repre- 
sentation of life cannot do more than that. I 
shrink very much from speaking of systems, 
in relation to such a genius as this; I should 
incline to believe that Daudet’s system is 
simply to be as vivid as he can. Emile Zola 
has a system—at least, he says so; but I do 
not remember, on the part of the author of 
“Numa Roumestan,” the smallest technical 
profession of faith. Nevertheless, he has taken 
a line, as we say, and his line is to sail as 
cose as possible to the actual. The life of 
Paris being his subject, his attempt, most fre- 
quently, is to put his finger upon known ex- 
amples ; so that he has been accused of por- 
traying individuals instead of portraying 
types. There are few of his figures to which 
the name of some celebrity of the day has 
not been attached. The Nabob is Francois 
Bravay ; the Duc de Mora is the Duc de 
Morny. The Irish Doctor Jenkins is an Eng- 
lish physician who flourished in Paris from 
such a year to such another ; people are still 
living (wonderful to say) who took his little 
pills 2 dase arsénicale. Félicia Ruys is Mad- 
emoiselle Sarah Bernhardt ; Constance Cren- 
mitz is Madame Taglioni; the Queen of Illyria 
is the Queen of Naples ; the Prince of Axel is 
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the Prince of Orange ; Tom Lévis is an Eng- 
lish house-agent (of in the Rue Royale, but 
hard by); Elysée Méraut is a well-known 
journalist, and Doctor Bouchereau a well- 
known surgeon. Such is the key, we are told, 
to these ingenious mystifications, and to many 
others which I have not the space to mention. 
It matters little, to my mind, whether in each 
case the cap fits the supposed model; for 
nothing is more evident than that Alphonse 
Daudet has proposed to himself to represent 
not only the people but the persons of his 
time. The conspicuity of certain individuals 
has added to the force with which they speak 
to his imagination. His taste is for salient 
figures, and he has said to himself that there 
is no greater proof of being salient than being 
known. The temptation to “ put people into 
a book” is a temptation of which every writer 
of fiction knows something, and I hold that 
to succumb to it is not only legitimate but 
inevitable. Putting people into books is what 
the novelist lives upon; the only question in 
the matter is a question of taste; the opera- 
tion must be judged by the manner in which 
it is performed. Daudet has been accused of 
doing the thing too boldly, and I believe that 
two or three of his portraits have provoked a 
protest. He is charged with ingratitude for 
having produced an effigy of the Duke of 
Morny, who had been his benefactor and em- 
ployed him as a secretary. Such a matter as 
this is between M. Daudet and his conscience, 
and I am far from pretending to pronounce 
upon it. The uninitiated reader can only say 
that the portrait is a very kindly one—such 
a portrait as (it may be imagined) the Duc 
de Morny would not be displeased to have 
inspired. It may fairly be conceded, however, 
that Daudet is much more an observer than 
an inventor. The invented parts of his tales, 
like the loves of Jack and of Paul de Géry 
and the machinations bf Madame Autheman 
(the theological vampire of “ L’Evangéliste,” 
to whom I shall return for a moment), are the 
vague, the ineffective, as well as the romantic 
= (I remember that, in reading “‘ Le Na- 

b,” it was not very easy to keep Paul de 
Géry and André Maranne apart.) It is the 
real—the transmuted real—that he gives us 
best ; the fruit of an observation that is never 
colorless nor dry. His brightness and gayety 
are always there, even when the subject is 
dusky and painful. They are part of his spirit 
of his way of seeing things. “L’Evan- 
géliste ” is the saddest story conceivable ; but 
it is lighted, throughout, by the author's irre- 
pressibly humorous view of the conditions in 
which its successive elements present them- 
selves, and by the extraordinary vivacity with 
which, in his hands, narration and description 
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proceed. His humor is of the finest; it is 
needless to say that it is never violent nor 
vulgar. It is a part of the high spirits—the 
animal spirits, I should say, if the phrase had 
not an association of coarseness—that ac- 
company the temperament of his race; and 
it is stimulated by the perpetual entertain- 
ment which so keen a visual faculty naturally 
finds in the spectacle of life, even while en- 
countering there a multitude of distressing 
things. Daudet’s gayety is a part of his poetry, 
and his poetry is a part of everything he 
touches. There is little enough gayety in the 
subject of “ Jack,” and yet the whole story is 
told with a smile. Tocomplete the charm of 
the thing, the smile is full of feeling. Here 
and there he has given great liberty to his 
humor, and the result is a delightful piece of 
drollery. “Les Aventures Prodigieuses de 
Tartarin de Tarascon ” contains all his high 
spirits; it is one of his few stories in which 
laughter and tears are not intermingled. 
This little tale, which is one of his first, is, 
like “‘ Numa Roumestan,” a satire on a south- 
ern foible. Tartarin de Tarascon is an excel- 
lent man who inhabits the old town on the 
Rhone, over which the palace of the good 
King René keeps guard; he has not a fault 
in the world except an imagination too vivid. 
He is liable to visions, to hallucinations ; the 
desire that a thing shall happen speedily re- 
solves itself into the belief that the thing will 
happen—then that it is happening—then 
that it Aas happened. Tartarin accordingly 
presents himself to the world (and to himself) 
as a gentleman to whom all events are famil- 
iar; his experience blooms with the flowers 
of his ambition. The coveted thing for a man 
of his romantic mold is that ke shall be the 
bravest of the brave, and he passes his life in 
a series of heroic exploits, in which, as you 
listen to him, it is impossible not to believe. 
He passes over from «Marseilles to Algiers, 
where his adventures deepen to a climax, and 
where he has a desperate flirtation with the 
principal ornament of the harem of a noble 
Arab. The lady proves, at the end, to be a 
horribly improper little Frenchwoman, and 
poor Tartarin, abused and disabused, returns 
to Tarascon to meditate on what might have 
been. Nothing could be more charming than 
the light comicality of the sketch, which fills 
a small volume. This is the most joyous, the 
most completely diverting of all Daudet'’s 
tales; but the same element, in an infinitely 
subtler form, runs through the others. The 
essence of it is the wish to please, and this 
brings me back to the point to which I in- 
tended to return. The wish to please is the 
quality by which Daudet touches his readers 
most; it is this that elicits from them that 


tender interest, that confession that they are 
charmed, of which I spoke at the beginning 
of these remarks. It gives a brightness and 
sweetness to his manner, in spite of the fact 
that he describes all sorts of painful and odi- 
ous things. This contradiction is a part of 
his originality. He has no pretension to being 
simple, he is perfectly conscious of being com- 
plex, and in nothing is he more modern than 
in this expressive and sympathetic smile — the 
smile of the artist, the skeptic, the man of the 
world—with which he shows us the miseries 
and cruelties of life. [t is singular that we 
should like him for that—and doubtless many 
people do not, or think they do not. What 
they really dislike, I believe, is the things he 
relates, which are often most lamentable. 


IV. 


THE first of these were slight and simple, and 
for the most part cheerful ; little anecdotes and 
legends of Provence; impressions of an artist's 
holidays in that strange, bare, lovely land, and 
of wanderings further afield, in Corsica and Al- 
geria; sketches of Paris during the siege ; inci- 
dents of the invasion, the advent of the Prussian 
rule in other parts of the country. In all these 
things there is 42 note émue, as the French 
have it, the smile which is only a more syn- 
thetic sign of being touched at the heart. And 
then such grace of form, such lightness of 
touch, such suppleness of observation! Some 
of the chapters of the “ Lettres de mon Mov- 
lin” are such perfect vignettes that the brief 
treatment of small subjects might well have 
seemed, at first, Alphonse Daudet’s appointed 
work. He had almost invented a manner, 
and it was impossible to do better than he 
what the French call the fidce, or even the pas- 
sage. Glimpses, reminiscences, accidents, he 
rendered them with the brilliancy of a violinist 
improvising on a'suddén hint. The “ Lettres 
de mon Moulin,” moreover, are impregnated 
with the light, with the fragrance of a Pro- 
vengal summer; the rosemary and thyme are 
in the air as we read, the white rocks and the 
gray foliage stretch away to an horizon of 
hills—the Alpilles, the little Alps— on which 
color is as iridescent as the breast of a dove. 
The Provence of Alphonse Daudet is a delight- 
ful land; even when the mistral blows there 
it has a music in its whistle. Emile Zola has 
protested against this; he, too, is of Proven- 
gal race, he passed his youth in the old Lan- 
guedoc, and he intimates that his fanciful friend 
throws too much sweetness into the picture. 
It is beyond contradiction that Daudet, like 
Tartarin de Tarascon and Numa Roumestan, 
exaggerates a little; he sees with great intensity 
and is very sensitive to agreeable impressions. 
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«Le Petit Chose,” his first long story, reads 
to-day like the attempt of a beginner, and of 
a beginner who had read and enjoyed Dick- 
ens. I risk this allusion to the author of 
“Copperfield” in spite of a conviction that 
Alphonse Daudet must be tired of hearing 
that he imitates him. It is not imitation; 
there is nothing so gross as imitation in the 
length and breadth of Daudet's work ; but it is 
conscious sympathy, for there is plenty of that. 
There are pages in his tales which seem to 
say to us that at one moment of his life Dick- 
ens had been a revelation to him— pages 
more particularly in “Le Petit Chose,” in 
“Fromont Jeune,” and in “Jack.” The 
heroine of the first of these works (a very 
shadowy personage) is never mentioned but 
as the “ black eyes” ; some one else is always 
spoken of as the dame de grand mérite,; 
the heroine’s father, who keeps a flourishing 
china-shop, never opens his mouth without 
saying “ C’est de cas de le dire.” ‘These are 
harmless, they are, indeed, sometimes very 
happy, Dickensisms. We make no crime of 
them to M. Daudet, who must have felt as in- 
telligently as he has felt everything else the 
fascinating form of the English novelist’s drol- 

. “Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé” is a 
study of life in the old quarter of the Marais, 
the Paris of the seventeenth century, whose 
stately Aétels have been invaded by the in- 
numerable activities of modern trade. When 


I say a study, I use the word with all those 
restrictions with which it must be applied to a 
genius who is truthful without being literal, 
and who has a pair of butterfly’s wings at- 


tached to the back of his observation. If 
sub-titles were the fashion to-day, the right 
one for “ Fromont Jeune” would be—“ or 
the Dangers of Partngrship.” The action 
takes place for the most part in a manufactory 
of wall-papers, and the persons in whom the 
author seeks to interest ‘us are engaged in this 
useful industry. There are delightful things in 
the book, but, as I intimated at the beginning 
of these remarks, there are considerable in- 
equalities. The pages that made M. Daudet’s 
fortune—for it was with “ Fromont Jeune” 
that his fortune began—are those which re- 
late to the history of M. Delobelle, the super- 
annuated tragedian, his long-suffering wife, 
and his adorable lame daughter, who makes 
butterflies and humming-birds for ladies’ head- 
dresses. This eccentric and pathetic household 
was an immense hit, and Daudet has never 
been happier than in the details of the group. 
Delobelle himself, who has not had an en- 
gagement for ten years and who never will 
have one again, but who holds none the less 
that it is his duty not to leave the stage, 
“not to renounce the theater,” though his 
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platonic passion is paid for by the w 

eyesight of his wife and daughter, who sit 
up half the night attaching little bead-eyes 
to little stuffed animals—the blooming and 
sonorous Delobelle, ferociously selfish and 
fantastically vain, under the genial forms of 
melodrama, is a beautiful representation of a 
vulgarly factitious nature. The book revealed 
a painter; all the descriptive passages, the 
pictorial touches, had the truest felicity. No 
one better than Daudet gives what we call 
the feeling of a place. The story illustrates, 
among other things, the fact that a pretty 
little woman who is consumed with the 
lowest form of vanity and unimpeded in her 
operations by the possession of a heart, may 
inflict an unlimited amount of injury upon 
people about her if she only have the oppor- 
tunity. The case is well demonstrated, and 
Sidonie Chébe is an elaborate study of flimsi- 
ness; her papery quality, as I may call it, 
her rustling dryness, are effectively rendered. 
But I think there is a limit to the interest 
which the English-speaking reader of French 
novels can take to-day in the adventures of a 
lady who leads the hfe of Madame Sidonie. 
In the first place, he has met her again and 
again—he knows exactly what she will do 
and say in every situation; and in the second, 
there always seems to him to be in her vices, 
her disorders, an element of the conventional. 
There is a receipt among French novelists 
for making little high-heeled devils. How- 
ever this may be, he has at least a feeling that 
at night all cats are gray and that the par- 
ticular zwance of depravity of a woman whose 
nature has the shallowness of a sanded floor 
is not a very fruitful object of consideration. 
Daudet has expended much ingenuity in 
endeavoring to hit the particular nuance of 
Sidonie ; he has wished to make her a type— 
the type of the daughter of small unsuccessful 
shopkeepers (narrow-minded and _ self-com- 
placent to imbecility), whose corruption 
comes from the examples, temptations, oppor- 
tunities of a great city, as well as from her 
own poor blood and the infection of the 
meanest circumstances. But there is some- 
thing too arid in such specifications. The 
early chapters of “ Jack” are admirable; the 
later ones suffer a little, I think, from the 
story being drawn out too much, like an 
accordion when it wishes to be plaintive. 
Jack is a kind of younger brother of the Petit 
Chose, though he takes the troubles of life 
rather more stoutly than that delicate and 
diminutive hero; a poor boy with a doting 
and disreputable mother, whose tenderness is 
surpassed by her frivolity and who sacrifices 
her son to the fantastic egotism of an unsuc- 
cessful man of letters, with whom she passes 
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several years of her life. She is another study 
of flimsiness—she is another nuance; but she 
is a more apprehensible figure than Sidonie 
Chébe—she is, indeed, a very admirable 
portrait. The success of the book, however, 
is the figure of her lover—that is, of her 
tyrant and bully, the unrecognized genius 
aforesaid, author of “ Le Fils de Faust,” an 
uncirculated dramatic poem in the manner 
of Goethe, and center of a little group of 
ratés—a collection of dead-beats, as we say 
to-day, as pretentious, as impotent, as envi- 
ous and as bilious as himself. He conceives 
a violent hatred of the offspring of his ami- 
able companion, and the subject of “ Jack” 
is the persecution of the boy by this monstrous 
charlatan. This persecution is triumphantly 
successful ; the youthful hero dies on the 
threshold of manhood, broken down by his 
tribulations and miseries (he has been thrown 
upon the world to earn his bread, and among 
other things seeks a livelihood as a stoker on 
an Atlantic steamer). Jack has been taken 
young, and though his nature is gentle and 
tender, his circumstances succeed in degrad- 
ing him. He is reduced at the end to a kind 
of bewildered brutishness. The story is simply a 
history of continuous suffering, elaborately, ex- 
pansively told, and I amafraid that Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, who, in writing lately about 
“ Modern Fiction,”* complains of the abuse 
of pathetic effects in that form of composition, 
would find little to commend in this brilliant 
photography of pain. Mr. Warner’s complaint 
is eminently just, and the fault of “ Jack” is 
certainly the abuse of pathos. Mr. Warner 
does not mention Alphonse Daudet by name, 
but it is safe to assume that in his reflections 
upon the perversity of those writers who will 
not make a novel as comfortable as one’s 
stockings or as pretty as a Christmas card, 
he was thinking of the author of so many 
uncompromising dénouements. It is true that 
this probability is diminished by the fact 
that when he remarks that surely “ the main 
object in the novel is to entertain,” he ap- 
pears to imply that the writers who furnish 
his text are faithless to this duty. It is possible 
he would not have made that implication 
if he had had in mind the productions of a 
story-teller who has the great peculiarity of 
being “ amusing,” as the old-fashioned critics 
say, even when he touches the source of 
tears. The word entertaining has two or 
three shades of meaning; but in whatever 
sense it is used I may say, in parenthesis, that 
I do not agree with Mr. Warner’s description 
of the main object of the novel. I should put 
the case differently; I should say that the 
main object of the novel is to represent life. 
"In the “ Atlantic Monthly,” for April, 1883. ; 
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I cannot understand any other motive fo, 
combining imaginary incidents, and | do 
not perceive any other measure of the value 
of such combinations. The ¢féct of a novel 
—the effect of any work of art—is to 
entertain; but that is a very different 
thing. The success of a work of art, to my 
mind, may be measured by the degree to 
which it produces a certain illusion; that 
illusion makes it appear to us for the time 
that we have lived another life—that we 
have had a miraculous enlargement of experi- 
ence. The greater the art, the greater the 
miracle, and the more certain also the fact 
that we have been entertained— in the best 
meaning of that word, at least, which signifies 
that we have been living at the expense of 
some one else. I am perfectly aware that to 
say the object of a novel is to represent life 
does not bring the question to a point so 
fine as to be uncomfortable for any one. It is 
of the greatest importance that there should 
be a very free appreciation of such a question, 
and the definition I have hinted at gives plenty 
of scope for that. For, after all, may not 
people differ infinitely as to what constitutes 
life— what constitutes representation? Some 
people, for instance, hold that Miss Austen 
deals with life, that Miss Austen represents. 
Others attribute these accomplishments to 
the brilliant “Ouida.” Some people find that 
illusion, that enlargement of experience, that 
miracle of living at the expense of others, 
of which I have spoken, in the novels of 
Alexandre Dumas. Others revel in them in 
the pages of Mr. Howells. 


V. 


M. Daupet’s unfgrtunate Jack, at any rate, 
lives altogether at his own cost— that of his 
poor little juvenile constitution and of his 
innocent affections and aspirations. He is 
sent to the horrible Gymnase Moronval, 
where he has no beguiling works of fiction to 
read. The Gymnase Moronval is a Dothe- 
boys’ Hall in a Parisian “ Passage "— a very 
special class of academy. Nothing could be 
more ingenious than Daudet’s picture of this 
horrible institution, with its bankrupt and 
exasperated proprietors, the greasy peniten- 
tiary of a group of unremunerative children 
whose parents and guardians have found it 
convenient to forget them. The episode of 
the wretched little hereditary monarch of an 
African tribe who has been placed there for 
a royal education, and who, livid with cold, 
short rations and rough usage, and with his 
teeth chattering,with a sense of dishonor steals 
away and wanders in the streets of Paris, and 
then, recaptured and ferociously punished, sur- 
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renders his little dusky soul in the pestilential 
dormitory of the establishment — all this part 
of the tale is a masterpiece of vivid description. 
We seem to assist at the terrible soirées 
where the va¢és exhibit their talents(M. Mo- 
ronval is of course a raf“) and where the wife 
of the principal, a very small woman with a 
big head and a very high forehead, 
expounds the wonderful Methode- Décostére 
yented by herself and designated by her maiden 
name) for pronouncing the French tongue 
with elegance. My criticism of this portion 
of the book, and indeed of much of the rest of 
it, would be that the pathetic element is too 
intentional, too veulu, as the French say. And 
Iam not sure that the reader enters into the 
author’s reason for making Charlotte, Jack’s 
mother, a woman of the class that we don’t 
ify in American magazines. She is a 
good-natured idiot, but her good nature is 
unfortunately not consecutive, and she con- 
sents at the instigation of the diabolical 
d'Argenton, to her child’s being brought up 
like a pauper. D’Argenton, like Delobelle, is 
astudy of egotism pushed to the grotesque ; 
but the portrait is still more complete, and 
some of the details are inimitable. As regards 
the infatuated Charlotte, who sacrifices her 
child to the malignity of her lover, I repeat, that 
certain of the features of her character appear 
to me a mistake, judged in relation to the 
effect that the author wishes to produce. He 


wishes to show us all that the boy loses in be- 
ing disinherited —if I may use that term with 
respect to a situation in which there is noth- 


ing to inherit. But his loss is not great 
when we consider that his mother had, after 
all, very little to give him. She had divested 
herself of important properties. Bernard Jan- 
soulet, in “ Le Nabab,” is not, like the two 
most successful figures that Daudet has -pre- 
viously created, a representation of full-blown 
selfishness. The unhappy nabob is generous 
to a fault ; he is the most good-natured and ac- 
commodating of men, and if he has made use 
of all sorts of means to build up his enormous 
fortune, he knows an equal number of ways 
of spending it. This voluminous tale had an 
immense success; it seemed to show that 
Daudet had found his manner, a manner that 
was perfectly new and remarkably ingenious. 
As I have said, it held up the mirror to 
contemporary history, and attempted to com- 
plete for us, by supplementary revelations, those 
images which are projected by the modern 
newspaper and the photographic album. 
“Les Roisen Exil” is an historical novel of 
this pattern, in which the process is still more 
thoroughly applied. In these two works Daudet 
nlarged his canvas surprisingly, and showed 
his ability to deal with a multitude of figures. 
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The distance traversed artistically from the 
little anecdotes of the “ Lettres de mon Mou- 
lin” to the complex narrative of “Le Na- 
bab” and its successor are like the transfor- 
mation—often so rapid—of a slim and 
charming young girl into a blooming and ac- 
complished woman of the world. The author's 
style had taken on bone and muscle and be- 
come conscious of treasures of nervous agil- 
ity. I have left myself no space to speak of 
these things in detail, and it was not part of 
my purpose to examine Daudet's novels piece 
by piece ; but I may say that it is the items, 
the particular touches, that make the value 
of writing of this kind. I am not concerned 
to defend the process, the system, so far as 
there is a system; but I cannot open either 
“Le Nabab” or “Les Rois en Exil,” can- 
not rest my eyes upon a page, without be- 
ing charmed by the brilliancy of execution. 
It is difficult to give an idea, by any general 
terms, of Daudet’s style—a style which defies 
convention, tradition, homogeneity, prudence, 
and sometimes even syntax, gathers up every 
patch of color, every colloquial note, that will 
help to illustrate, and moves eagerly, lightly, 
triumphantly ‘along, like a clever woman in 
the costume of an eclectic age. There is 
nothing classic in this mode of expression ; it 
is not the old-fashioned drawing in black and 
white. It never rests, never is satisfied, never 
leaves the idea sitting half-draped, like Pa- 
tience on a monument; it is always panting, 
straining, fluttering, trying to add a little 
more, to produce the effect which shall make 
the reader see with his eyes, or rather with 
those marvelous eyes of Alphonse Daudet. 
“Le Nabab” is full of episodes which are 
above all pages of execution, triumphs of 
rendu, as the French say, in that ingenious 
vocabulary in which they express the tech- 
nicalities of art. The author has drawn up 
a list of the great Parisian occasions and 
painted the portrait—or given a summary — 
of each of them. The opening day at the 
Salon, a funeral at Pére-la-Chaise, a debate 
in the Chamber of Deputies, the premiére of 
a new play at a favorite theater, furnish him 
with as many opportunities for his gymnastics 
of observation. I should like to say how rich 
and entertaining I think the figure of Jansou- 
let, the robust and good-natured son of his 
own works (originally a dock-porter at Mar- 
seilles), who, after amassing a fabulous num- 
ber of millions in selling European luxuries 
on commission to the Bey of Tunis, comes to 
Paris to try to make his social fortune, as he 
has already made his financial, and after be- 
ing a nine-days’ wonder, a public joke, and 
the victim of his boundless hospitality ; after 
being flattered by charlatans, rifled by advent- 
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urers, belabored by newspapers, and “ex- 
ploited ” to the last penny of his coffers and 
the last pulsation of his vanity by every one 
who comes near him, dies of apoplexy in his 
box at the theater, while the public hoots him 
for being unseated for electoral frauds in 
the Chamber of Deputies, where for a single 
mocking hour he has tasted the sweetness of 
political life. I should like to say, too, that 
however much or however little the Duc de 
Mora may resemble the Duc de Morny, the 
character depicted by Daudet is a wonderful 
study of that modern passion, the love of 
“ good form.” The chapter that relates, the 
death of the Duke, and describes the tumult, 
the confusion of his palace, the sudden ex- 
tinction of the rapacious interests that cluster 
about him and to which the collapse of his 
splendid security comes as the first breath of 
a revolution—this chapter is famous, and 
gives the fullest measure of what Daudet can 
do when he fairly warms to his work. “ Les 
Rois en Exil,” however, has a greater perfec- 
tion. It is simpler, more equal, and it con- 
tains much more of the beautiful. In “Le 


Nabab ” there are various lacune and a cer- 
tain want of logic; it is not a sustained nar- 
rative, but a series of almost diabolically clever 
pictures. But the other book has more large- 
ness of line—a fine tragic movement which 
deepens and presses to the catastrophe. Dau- 


det had observed that several dispossessed 
monarchs had taken up their residence in the 
French capital—some of them waiting and 
plotting for a restoration and chafing under 
their disgrace ; others indifferent, resigned, re- 
lieved, eager to console themselves with the 
pleasures of Paris. It occurred to him to sup- 
pose a drama in which these exalted person- 
ages should be the actors, and which, unlike 
either of his former productions, should have 
a pure and noble heroine. He was conscious 
of a dauntless little imagination, the idea of 
making kings and queens talk among them- 
selves had no terror for him; he had faith 
in his good taste, in his exquisite powers of 
divination. The success is worthy of the 
spirit—the gallant artistic spirit—in which it 
was invoked. “ Les Rois en Exil” is a mas- 
terly production. He has had, it is true, to 
simplify his subject a good deal to make it 
practicable ; the court of the king and queen 
of Illyria, in the suburb of Saint-Mandé, is a 
little too much like a court in a fairy-tale. 
But the amiable depravity of Christian, in 
whom conviction, resolution, attention, are 
hopelessly dead, and whose one desire is to 
enjoy Paris with the impunity of a young man 
about town ; the proud, serious, concentrated 
nature of Frederica, who believes ardently in 
her royal function and lives with her eyes 
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fixed on the crown, which she regards as , 
symbol of duty ; both of these conceptions do 
M. Daudet the utmost honor, and prove that 
he is capable of handling great situations — 
situations which have a depth of their own, 
and do not depend for their interest on amys. 
ing occasions. It takes, perhaps, some cour. 
age to say so, but the feelings, the passions, 
the view of life, of royal personages, differ es. 
sentially from those of common mortals ; their 
education, their companions, their traditions 
their exceptional position, take sufficient care 
of that. Alphonse Daudet has embraced the 
difference ; and I scarcely know, in the last 
few years, a straighter flight of imagination, 
The history of the Queen of Illyria is a trag- 
edy. Her husband sells his birthright for a 
few million of francs and rolls himself in the 
Parisian gutter ; her child perishes from poy- 
erty of blood; she herself dries up in her de. 
spair. There is nothing finer in all Daudet 
than the pages at the end of the book, 
which describe her visits to the great phy- 
sician Bouchereau, when she takes her poor 
half-blind child by the hand and (wishing an 
opinion unbiased by the knowledge of her 
rank) goes to sit in his waiting-room like one 
of the vulgar multitude. Wonderful are the 
delicacy, the verity, the tenderness of these 
pages; I always point to them to justify my 
predilection. But I must stop pointing. | 
will not say more of “ Numa Roumestan” 
than I have already said; for it is better to 
pass so happy a work by than to speak of it 
inadequately. I will only repeat that I delight 
in “ Numa Roumestan.” Alphonse Daudet's 
last book is a novelty at the time I| write; 
“ L’Evangéliste ” has been before the public 
but a month or two at the moment of writing. 
I will say but little of it, partly because my 
opportunity is already over, and partly be- 
cause I have found that, for a fair judgment 
of one of Daudet’s works, the book should be 
read a second time, after a certain interval 
has elapsed. This interval has not brought 
round my second perusal of “ L’Evangéliste.” 
My first suggests that, with all the author's 
present mastery of his resources, the book has 
a grave defect. It is not that the story is 
painful ; that is a defect only when the sources 
of this element are not, as I may say, well 
founded. It treats of a young girl (a Danish 
Protestant) who is turned to stone by a Medusa 
of Calvinism, the somber and fanatical wife of 
a great Protestant banker. Madame Autheman 
persuades Eline Ebsen to wash herhands of her 
poorold mother, with whom, up to thismoment, 
she has lived in the closest affection, and go 
forth intostrange countries to stir up the wicked 
to conversion. The excellent Madame Ebsen, 
bewildered,-heart-broken, desperate, terrifiedat 
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the imagined penalties of her denunciation of 
the rich and powerful bigot (so that she 
leaves her habitation and hides in a house- 
hold of small mechanics to escape from them 
—one of the best episodes in the book), 
protests, struggles, goes down on her knees 
in vain; then, at last, stupefied and annihil- 
ated, desists, looks for the last time at her 
inexorable, impenetrable daughter, who has 
hard texts on her lips and no recognition in 
her eye, and who lets her pass away, without 
an embrace, forever. The incident in itself 
is perfectly conceivable; many well-meaning 

ns have held human relationships cheap 
in the face of a religious call. But Daudet’s 
weakness has been simply a want of ac- 
quaintance with his subject. Proposing to 
himself to describe a particular phase of 
French Protestantism, he has “ got up” cer- 
tain of his facts with commendable zeal; but 
he has not felt nor understood the matter, 
has looked at it solely from the outside, 
sought to make it above all things grotesque 
and extravagant. Into these excesses it doubt- 
less frequently falls; but there is a general 
human verity which regulates even the most 
stubborn wills, the most perverted lives ; and 
of this saving principle the author, in the 
quest of striking pictures, has rather lost 
his grasp. His pictures are striking, as a 
matter of course; but to us readers of Prot- 
estant race, familiar with the large, free, 
salubrious life which the children of that faith 
have carried with them over the globe, there 
is almost a kind of drollery in these over- 
ingenious pictures of the Protestant tempera- 
ment. The fact is that M. Daudet has not, 
(to my belief) any natural understanding of 
the religious passion; he has a quick per- 
ception of many things, but that province of 
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the human mind cannot be quickly perceived; 
experience, there, is the only explorer. Ma- 
dame Autheman is’ not a real bigot; she is 
simply a dusky effigy, she is undemonstrated. 
Eline Ebsen is not a victim, inasmuch as she 
is but half alive, and victims are victims only 
in virtue of being thoroughly sentient. I do 
not easily perceive her spiritual joints. All 
the human part of the book, however, has 
the author’s habitual felicity; and the reader 
of these remarks knows what I hold that to 
be. It may seem to him, indeed, that in 
making the concession I made just above — 
in saying chat Alphonse Daudet’s insight fails 
him when he approaches the question of 
spiritual things—I partly take back some 
of the admiration I have expressed for him. 
For that amounts, after all, to saying that he 
has no high imagination, and, as a conse- 
quence, no philosophy. It is very true, I am 
afraid, that he has but little philosophy. 
There are certain things he does not con- 
ceive—certain forms that never appear to 
him. Imaginative writers of the first order 
always give us an impression that- they have 
a kind of ideal.’ I should be at a loss what to 
say about Daudet’s ideal. “And yet you 
have praised him so much,” I fancy I hear it 
urged ; “ you have praised him as if he were 
one of the very first.” All that is very true, 
and yet I take nothing back. Determinations 
of rank are a delicate matter, and it is suffi- 


cient priority for an author that one likes 


him immensely. Daudet is bright, vivid, 
tender; he has an intense artistic life. And 
then he is so free. For the spirit that moves 
slowly, going carefully from point to point, 
the sight of that freedom is delightful. 


Henry James. 





Too-PERFECT rose, thy heavy breath has power 
To wake a dim, an unexplained regret: 


Art body to the soul of some dee 


hour 


That all my seasons have not yielded yet? 


But if it be so-— Hour, too-perfect Hour, 
Ah, blow not full, though all the yearning days 
Should tremble bud-like! since the wind must shower 
Thine unreturning grace along the ways. 


Helen Gray Cone. 





POEMS. 
QUALITY. 


TAKE, ere the bee hath sipped, 

The courtly, maiden-lipped, 

And dewy oleander, 

And breathe, and dream, and wander. 
But ah? take not another, 

Lest fragrance fragrance smother. 


What all your wreathéd wine, 
If what I taste of mine 

Be pure? The Burgund sun 
Reflects as warm in one 
Flame-kindled drop as ’twere 
The vintage of a year. 


Stranger, thy passing word 

My leaping heart hath heard; 

Its tone makes strangeness end— 
This hour thou art my friend; 
And could not dearer be, 

Loved an eternity. 


Beauty, or joy, or mirth— 
Of all that’s best on earth, 
One is a thousand worth. 


TO-MORROW. 


One walks secure in wisdom-guarded ways 
That lead to peaceful nights through happy days— 
Health, fame, friends, children, and a gentle wife, 
All Youth can covet or Experience praise, 
And Use withal to crown the ease of life. 

Ah, thirsting for another day, 

How dread the fear 
If he but knew the danger near! 


Another, with some old inheritance 
Of Fate, unmitigated yet by Chance,— 
Condemned by those he loves, with no appeal 
To his own fearful heart, that ever pants 
For newer circlings of the cruel Wheel! 

Ah, thirsting for another day, 

What need of fear, 
If he but knew the help that’s near? 


Robert Underwood Johnson. 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE MISSION INDIANS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Tue old laws of the Kingdom of the Indies 
are interesting reading, especially those por- 
tions of them relating to Indians. A certain 
fine and chivalrous quality of honor toward 
the helpless, and tenderness toward the de- 

ndent, runs all through their quaint and 
cumbrous paragraphs. 

It is not until one studies these laws, in con- 
nection with the history of the confusions and 
revolutions of the secularization period, and of 
the American conquest of California, that it 
becomes possible to understand how the Cali- 
fornia Mission Indians could have been left so 
absolutely unprotected, as they were, in the 
matter of ownership of the lands they had cul- 
tivated for sixty b mre 

“Wecommand,” said the Spanish king, “that 


the sale, grant, and composition of lands be ex- 
ecuted with such attention that the Indians be 
left in possession of the full amount of iands 
belonging to them, either singly or in commu- 
nities, together with their rivers and waters; and 


the lands which they shall have drained or 
otherwise improved, whereby they may by their 
own industry have rendered them fertile, are 
reserved, in the first place, and can in no case 
be sold or aliened. And the judges who have 
been sent thither shall specify what Indians 
they may have found on the land, and what 
lands they shall have left in possession of each 
of the elders of tribes, caciques, governors, or 
communities.” 

Grazing estates for cattle are ordered to be 
located “ apart from the fields and villages of 
the Indians.” The king’s command is that no 
such estates shall be granted “ in any parts or 
place where any damage can accrue to the 
Indians.” Every grant of land must be made 
“without prejudice to the Indians”; and 
“such as may have been granted to their 
prejudice and injury” must be “ restored to 
whomever they by right shall belong.” 

“In order to avoid the inconveniences and 
damages resulting from the sale or gift to 
Spaniards of tracts of land to the prejudice 
of Indians, upon the suspicious testimony of 
witnesses,” the king orders that all sales and 
gifts are to be made before the attorneys of 
the royal audiencias, and “always with an eye 
to the benefit of the Indians”; and “the king’s 
solicitors are to be protectors of the Indians 
and plead for them.” “After distributing to 


the Indians what they may justly want to cul- 
tivate, sow, and raise cattle, confirming to them 
what they now hold, and granting what they 
may want besides, all the remaining land may 
be reserved to us,” says the old decree, “clear 
of any incumbrance, for the purpose of being 
given as rewards, or disposed of according to 
our pleasure.” 

In those days everything in New Spain was 
thus ordered by royal decrees. Nobody had 
grants of land in the sense in which we use the 
word. When the friars wished to reward an 
industrious and capable Indian, and test his 
capacity to take care of himself and family, by 
giving him a little farm of his own, all they had 
to do, or did, was to mark off the portion of 
land, put the Indian on it and tell him it was 
his. There would appear to have been little 
more formality than this in the establishing of 
the Indian pueblos which were formed in the 
beginning of the secularization period. Gov- 
ernor Figueroa, in an address in 1834, speaks 
of three of these, San Juan Capistrano, San 
Dieguito, and Las Flores, says that they are 
flourishing, and that the comparison between 
the condition of these Indians and that of the 
Spanish townsmen in the same region is alto- 
gether in favor of the Indians. 

On November 16, 1835, eighty-one “desa- 
filiados”— as the ex-neophytes of missions 
were called—of the San Luis Rey mission 
settled themselves in the San Pasqual valley, 
which was an appanage of that mission. 
These Indian communities appear to have had 
no documents to show their right, either as 
communities or individuals, to the land on 
which they had settled. At any rate, they had 
nothing which amounted to a protection, or 
stood in the way of settlers who coveted their 
lands. It is years since the last trace of the 
pueblos Las Flores and San Dieguito disap- 
peared, and the San Pasqual valley is entirely 
taken up by white settlers, chiefly on preémp- 
tion claims. San Juan Capistrano is the only 
one of the four where are to be found any 
Indians’ homes. If those who had banded 
themselves together, and had been set off into 
pueblos, had no recognizable or defensible 
title, how much more helpless and defence- 
less were individuals, or small communities 
without any such semblance of pueblo organ- 
ization ! 
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Most of the original Mexican grants in- 
cluded tracts of land on which Indians were 
living, sometimes large villages of them. In 
many of these grants, in accordance with the 
old Spanish law or custom, was incorporated 
a clause protecting the Indians. They were 
to be left undisturbed in their homes : the por- 
tion of the grant occupied by them did not 
belong to the grantee in any such sense as 
to entitle him to eject them. The land on 
which they were living, and the land they 
were cultivating at the time of the grant, be- 
longed to them as long as they pleased to 
occupy it. In many o* the grarts, the bound- 
aries of the Indians’ reserved portion of 
the property were carefully marked off; and 
the instances were rare in which Mexican 
grantees disturbed or in any way interfered 
with Indians living on their estates. There was 
no reason why they should. There was plenty 
of land and to spare, and it was simply a con- 
venience and an advantage to have the skilled 
and docile Indian laborer on the ground. 

But when the easy-going, generous im- 
provident Mexican needed or desired to 
sell his grant, and the sharp American was 
on hand to buy it, then was brought to 
light the helplessness of the Indians’ posi- 
tion. What cared the sharp American for that 
sentimental clause, “ without injury to the 
Indians”? Not a farthing. Why should 
he? His government, before him, had de- 
cided that all the lands belonging to the old 
missions, excepting the small portions tech- 
nically held as church property, and therefore 
“ out of commerce,” were government lands. 
None of the Indians living on those lands at 
the time of the American possession were 
held to have any right—not even “color of 
right” —to them. That they and their ances- 
tors had been cultivating them for three- 
quarters of a century made no difference. 
Americans wishing to preémpt claims on any 
of these so-called government lands did not 
regard the presence, on them, of Indian fami- 
lies or communities as any more of a barrier 
than the presence of so many coyotes or 
foxes. They would not hesitate to certify to 
the Land Office that such lands were “ unoc- 
cupied.” Still less, then, need the purchaser 
of tracts covered by old Mexican grants 
hold himself bound to regard the poor cum- 
berers of the ground, who, having no legal 
right whatever, had been all their years living 
on the tolerance of a silly, good-hearted Mexi- 
can proprietor. The American wanted every 
rod of his land, every drop of water on it; 
his schemes were boundless; his greed insa- 
tiable; he had no use for Indians. His plan 
did not embrace them and could not enlarge 
itself to take them in. They must go. This 
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is, in brief, the summing up of the way in 
which has come about the present pitiable 
state of the California Mission Indians. 

In 1852, a report in regard to these Indians 
was made to the Interior Department by the 
Hon. B. D. Wilson, of Los Angeles. It is an 
admirable paper, clear and exhaustive. Mr 
Wilson was an old Californian, had known 
the Indians well, and had been eye-witness to 
much of the cruelty and injustice done them, 
He says: “ In the fall of the missions, accom. 
aa by private cupidity and political am. 

ition, philanthropy laments the failure of one 
of the grandest experiments ever made for the 
elevation of this unfortunate race.” He estj. 
mates that there were at that time in the 
counties of Tulare, Santa Barbara, Los Ap. 
geles, and San Diego, over fifteen thousand 
Indians who had been connected with the 
missions in those counties. They were clas. 
sified as the Tularefos, Cahuillas, San Lwi- 
sehos, and Dieguefios, the latter two being 
practically one nation, speaking one language, 
and being more generally Christianized than 
the others. They furnished, Mr. Wilson says, 
“the majority of the laborers, mechanics, 
and servants of San Diego and Los Angeles 
counties.” They all spoke the Spanish lan- 
guage, and a not inconsiderable number could 
read and write it. They had built all the 
houses in the country, had taught the whites 
how to make brick, mud mortar, how to use 
asphalt on roofs; they understood irrigation, 
were good herders, reapers, etc. They were 
paid only half the wages paid to whites ; and 
being immoderate gamblers, often gambled 
away on Saturday night and Sunday all they 
had earned in the week. At that time in Los 
Angeles nearly every other house in town 
was a grog-shop for Indians. In the San Pas- 
qual valley there were twenty white vaga- 
bonds, all rum-sellers, squatted at one time 
around the Indian pueblo. The Los Angeles 
ayuntamiento had passed an edict declaring 
that “all Indians without masters ” —signif- 
cant phrase—must live outside the town lim- 
its ; also, that all Indians who could not show 
papers from the alcalde of the pueblo in 
which they lived should be treated as “ horse 
thieves and enemies.” 

On Sunday nights, the squares and streets 
of Los Angeles were often to be seen full of 
Indians lying about helpless in every stage 
of intoxication. They were picked up by 
scores, unconscious, carried to jail, locked up, 
and early Monday morning hired out to the 
highest bidders at the jail gates. Horrible 
outrages were committed on Indian women 
and children. In some instances, the Indians 
armed to avenge these and were themselves 
killed. 
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MISSION INDIAN, AND ADOBE RUINS 


These are a few out of hundreds of similar 
items to be gathered from the newspaper rec- 
ords of the time. Conditions such as these 
could have but one outcome. Twenty years 
later, when another special report on the con- 
dition of the California Mission Indians was 
asked for by the Government, not over five 
thousand Indians remained to be reported on. 
Vice and cruelty had reaped large harvests 
each year. Many of the rich valleys which at 
the time of Mr. Wilson’s report had been 
under cultivation by Indians were now filled 
by white settlers, the Indians all gone, no one 
could tell where. In some instances, whole 
villages of them had been driven off at once 
by fraudulently procured and fraudulently en- 
forced claims. One of the most heart-rend- 
ing of these cases was that of the Temecula 
Indians. 

The Temecula valley lies in the north-east 
corner of San Diego County. It is watered 
by two streams and has a good soil. The 
Southern California Railroad now crosses it. 
It was an appanage of the San Luis Rey 
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Mission, and the two hundred Indians who 
were living there were the children and grand- 
children of San Luis Rey neophytes. The 
greater part of the valley was under cultiva- 


tion. They had cattle, horses, sheep. In 
1865, a “ special agent ” of the United States 
Government held a grand Indian convention 
there. Eighteen villages were represented, and 
the numbers of inhabitants, stock, vineyards, 
orchards were reported. The Indians were 
greatly elated at this evidence of the Govern- 
ment’s good intentions toward them. They 
set up a tall liberty-pole, and bringing forth a 
United States flag, which they had kept care- 
fully hidden away ever since the beginning of 
the civil war, they flung it out to the winds in 
token of their loyalty. “It is astonishing,” 
says one of the San Diego newspapers of the 
day, “that these Indians have behaved so 
well, considering the pernicious teachings they 
have had from the secessionists in our midst.” 

There was already anxiety in the minds of 
the Temecula Indians as to their title to their 
lands. All that was in existence to show that 
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NEW GRAVE-YARD AT RINCON, 


they had any, was the protecting clause in an 
old Mexican grant. To be sure, the man was 
still alive who had assisted in marking off the 
boundaries of their part of this original Teme- 
cula grant; but his testimony could establish 
nothing beyond the letter of the clause as it 
stood. They earnestly implored the agent to 
lay the case before the Interior Department. 
Whether he did or not I do not know, but this 
is the sequel : On April 15, 1869, an action was 
brought in the District Court in San Francis- 
co, by five men, against “ Andrew Johnson, 
Thaddeus Stevens, Horace Greeley, and one 
thousand Indians and other parties whose 
names are unknown.” It was “a bill to quit 
title,” an “action to recover possession of 
certain real estate bounded thus and thus.” 
It included the Temecula valley. It was based 
on grants made by Governor Micheltorena in 
1844. The defendants cited were to appear in 
court within twenty days. 

The Indians appealed to the Catholic 
bishop to help them. He wrote to one of the 
judges an imploring letter, saying, “Can you 
not do something to save these poor Indians 
from being driven out?” But the scheme 


had been too skillfully plotted. There was no 
way —or, at any rate, no way was found—ol 
protecting the Indians. The day came when 


a sheriff, bringing a posse of men and a war- 
rant which could not be legally resisted, ar- 
rived to eject the Indian families from their 
houses and drive them out of the valley 
The Indians’ first impulse was as determined 
as it could have been if they had been white, 
to resist the outrage. But, on being reasoned 
with by friends, who sadly and with shame 
explained to them that, by thus resisting, they 
would simply make it the duty of the shenfi 
to eject them by force, and, if necessary, shoot 
down any who opposed the executing of his 
warrant, they submitted. But they refused to 
lift hand to the moving. They sat down, men 
and women, on the ground, and looke:| on, 
some wailing and weeping, some dogge:! and 
silent, while the sheriff and his men took out 
of the neat little adobe houses their small 
stores of furniture, clothes, and food, and 
piled them on wagons to be carried — where? 
— anywhere the exiles chose, so long a> they 
did not chance to choose a piece any 
white man’s land. 
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\ Mexican woman is now living in that 
Temecula valley who told me the story of 
moving. The facts I had learned before 
records of one sort and another. But 


ling on the spot, looking at the ruins of 


INDIAN CARTS AND HOUSES. 


the little adobe houses, and the walled grave- 
yard full of graves, and hearing this woman 
tell how she kept her doors and windows 
shut, and could not bear to look out while 
the deed was being done, I realized forcibly 
how different a thing is history seen from his- 
tory written and read. 

It took three days to move them. Proces- 
sion after procession, with cries and tears, 
walked slowly behind the wagons carrying 
their household goods. They took the tule 

ofs off the little houses, and carried them 
long. They could be used again. Some of 
these Indians, wishing to stay as near as pos- 

ble to their old home, settled in a small 
illey, only three miles and a half away to 

e south. It was a dreary, hot little valley, 

re, with low, rocky buttes cropping out on 

ther side, and with scanty growths of bushes ; 

\ere was not a drop of water in it. Here the 
exiles went to work again ; built their huts of 
reeds and straw; set up a booth of boughs for 
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the priest, when he came, to say mass in; and 
a rude wooden cross to consecrate their new 
grave-yard on a stony hill-side. They put their 
huts on barren knolls here and there, where 
nothing could grow. On the tillable land 


RINCON MISSION. 


they planted wheat or barley or orchards— 
some patches not ten feet square, the largest 
not over three or four acres. They hollowed 
out the base of one of the rocky buttes, sunk 
a well there, and found water. 

I think none of us who saw this little refugee 
village will ever forget it. The whole place 
was a series of pictures: and knowing its his- 
tory, we found in each low roof and paling the 
dignity of heroic achievement. Near many 
of the huts stood great round baskets woven 
of twigs, reaching half way up to the eaves, 
and looking like huge birds’-nests. These 
were their granaries, holding acorns and wheat. 
Women with red pottery jars on their heads, 
and on their backs, were going to and from 
the well; old men were creeping about, bent 
over, carrying loads of fagots that would have 
seemed heavy for a donkey; aged women sit- 
ting on the ground were diligently plaiting 
baskets, too busy, or too old, to give more than 
a passing look at us. A group of women was 
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INDIANS 


OLD SQUAW WEAVING BASKETS. 


at work washing wool in great stone bowls, 
probably hundreds of years old. The interiors 
of some of the houses were exquisitely neat 
and orderly, with touching attempts at adorn- 
ment,—pretty baskets and shelves hanging on 
the walls, and over the beds canopies of bright 
calico. On some of the beds, the sheets and 
pillow-cases were trimmed with wide hand- 
wrought lace made by the Indian women 
themselves. This is one of their arts which 
date back to the mission days. Some of the 
lace is beautiful and fine and of patterns like 
the old church laces. It was pitiful to see the 
poor creatures in almost every one of the hov- 
els bringing out a yard or two of their lace to 
sell, and there was hardly a house which had 
not the lace-maker’s frame hanging on the 


wall with an unfinished piece of lace stretched 
in it. The making of this lace requires much 
time and patience. It is done by first draw- 
ing out all the lengthwise threads of a piece 
of fine linen or cotton ; then the threads which 
are left are sewed over and over into an endless 
variety of intricate patterns. Sometimes the 
whole design is done in solid button-hole stitch, 
or solid figures are filled in on an open net 
work made of the threads. 

The baskets were finely woven, of good 
shapes, and excellent decorative patterns In 
brown and black on yellow or white. 

Every face, except those of the very young, 
was sad beyond description. They were 
stamped indelibly by generations of sufiering, 
immovable distrust also underlying the sor- 
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PACKING WATER UP THE MOUNTAIN. 


row. It was hard to make them smile. To all 
our expressions of good-will and interest they 
seemed indifferent, and received in silence the 
money we paid them for baskets and lace. 
_The word Temecula is an Indian word, 
signifying grief or mourning. It seems to have 
had a strangely prophetic fitness for the valley 
towhich it was given. ‘ 
While I am writing these lines, the news 
comes, that, by an executive order of the Pres- 
ident, the little valley in which these Indians 
took refuge has been set apart for them as a 
reservation. No doubt they know how much 
executive orders creating Indian reservations 


are worth. There have been several such made 
and revoked in California within their mem- 
ories. The San Pasqual valley was at one time 
set apart by executive order as a reservation 
for Indians. This was in 1870. There were 
then living in the valley between two and 
three hundred Indians; some of them had 
been members of the original pueblo estab- 
lished there in 1835. 

The comments of the California newspa- 
pers on this executive order are amusing, or 
would be if they did not record such tragedy. 
It was followed by an outburst of virtuous in- 
dignation all along the coast. One paper said : 
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“ The iniquity of this scheme is made manifest when 
we state the fact that the Indians of that part of the 
State are Mission Indians who are settled in villages 
and engaged in farming like the white settlers.” * * * 
“ It would be gross injustice to the Indians themselves 
as well as to the white settlers in San Pasqual.” * * * 
“These Indians are as fixed in their habitations as 
the whites, and have fruit-trees, buildings, and other 
valuabie improvements to make them contented and 
comfortable. Until within the past two or three years 
they raised more fruit than the white settlers of the 
southern counties. There is belonging to an Indian 
family there a fig-tree that is the largest in the State, 
covering a space sixty paces in,diameter.”” * * * “A 
remonstrance signed by over five hundred citizens 
and indorsed by every office-holder in the county has 
gone on to Washington against this swindle.”” * * * 
“This act on the part of the Government is no better 
than highway robbery, and the persons engaged in it 
are too base to be called men. There is not a person 
in either of these valleys that will not be ruined 
pecuniarily if these orders are enforced.” 


Looking through files of newspapers of that 
time, I found only one that had the moral cour- 
age touphold the measure. That paper said: 


“ Most of the inhabitants are now Indians who de 
sire to be protected in their ancient possessions, and 
the Government is about to give them that protection, 
after a long delay.”’ 


One editor, having nearly exhausted the 
resources of invective and false statement, 
actually had the hardihood to say that 
Indians could not be induced to live on this 


reservation because “there are no acorn- 
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bearing trees there, and the acorns 
their principal food.” 

The congressmen and their client 
successful. The order was revoked. 
than four years, the San Pasqual Ind 
heard from again. A justice of the pea 


the San Pasqual valley, writes to the district 


attorney to know if anything can be di 
protect these Indians. 

** Last year,” he says, “the heart 
rancheria (village) was filed on an 
émpted. The settlers are beginning 1 
up the land. The Los Angeles land 
has informed the Indians that, not b« 
izens, they cannot retain any claim, It 
very hard,” says the judge, “aside fi 
danger of difficulties likely to arise fr 

About this time a bill, introduced 
gress, to provide homes for the Mis 
dians on the reservation plan, was ! 
unfavorably upon by a Senate comm 
the ground that all the Mission Indi 
really American citizens. The year fi 
the chief of the Pala Indians, being 
to the county clerk’s office to regist 
voter, was refused on the ground th 
an Indian, he was not a citizen. I 
small band of Indians living in Sa! 
County were taxed to the amount of 
dred dollars, which they paid, the 
said, “ without a murmur.” The n 
they refused. The sheriff wrote to 
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ttorney, who replied that the tax must 

The Indians said they had no money. 
ad only bows, arrows, wigwams, and 
attle. Finally, they were compelled to 
, enough of their cattle to pay the tax. 
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said he, ‘ if I had not done it, somebody else 
would, for all agree that the Indian has no 
right to public lands.’” 

This sketch of the history of the San Pas- 
qual and Temecula bands of Indians is a 


WOVEN GRANARIES 


One of the San Diego newspapers spoke of 
the transaction as “a small business to un- 
dertake to collect taxes from a parcel of na- 
ked Indians.” 

rhe year before these events happened a 
special agent, John G. Ames, had been sent 
out by the Government to investigate and 
report upon the condition of the Mission 
Indians. He had assured them “of the sin- 
cere desire of the Government to secure their 
rights and promote their interests, and of its 
intention to do whatever might be found prac- 
ticable in this direction.” He told them he 
had been “sent out by the Government to 
hear their story, to examine carefully into their 
condition, and to recommend such measures 
as seemed under the circumstances most 
desirable.” 

Mr. Ames found in the San Pasqual valley 

white man who had just built for himself a 
good house, and claimed to have preémpted the 
greater part of the Indians’ village. He “had 
actually paid the price of the land to the 
register of the land office of the district, and 
was daily expecting the patent from Wash- 
ngton. He owned that it was hard to wrest 
from these well-disposed and industrious 
reatures the homes they had built up. ‘ But,’ 


fair showing of what, with little variation, has 
been the fate of the Mission Indians all 
through Southern California. The combina- 
tion of cruelty and unprincipled greed on the 
part of the American settlers, with culpable 
ignorance, indifference, and neglect on the 
part of the Government at Washington, has 
resulted in an aggregate of monstrous injus- 
tice, which no one can fully realize without 
studying the facts on the ground. In the 
winter of 1882, I visited this San Pasqual 
valley. I drove over from San Diego with 
the Catholic priest, who goes there three or 
four Sundays in a year, to hold service in 
a little adobe chapel built by the Indians 
in the days of their prosperity. This beauti- 
ful valley is from one to three miles wide, 
and perhaps twelve long. It is walled by 
high-rolling, soft-contoured hills, which are 
now one continuous wheat-field. There 
are, in sight of the chapel, a dozen or so 
adobe houses, many of which were built 
by the Indians; in all of them except one 
are now living the robber whites, who have 
driven the Indians out; only one Indian still 
remains in the valley. He earns a meager 
living for himself and family by doing day’s 
work for the farmers who have taken his 
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land. The rest of the Indians are hidden 
away in the canyons and rifts of the near 
hills; wherever they can find a bit of 
ground to keep a horse or two and raise a 
little grain. They have sought the most in- 
accessible spots, reached often by miles of 
difficult trail. They have fled into secret 
lairs like hunted wild beasts. The Catholic 
priest of San Diego is much beloved by 
them. He has been their friend for many 
years. When he goes to hold service, they 
gather from their various hiding-places and 
refuges; sometimes, on a special féte day, 
over two hundred come. But on the day I was 
there, the priest being a young man who was 
a stranger to them, only a few were present. 
It was a pitiful sight. The dilapidated adobe 
building, empty and comfortless; the ragged 
poverty-stricken creatures, kneeling on the 
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some 


bare ground—a few Mexicans, with 
gaudiness of attire, setting off the Indians’ 
poverty still more. In front of the chapel, on 
a rough cross-beam supported by two forked 


bell 
of the 
nding 
loud: 
irely 
loor- 


es to 


posts, set awry in the ground, swung 
bearing the date of 1770. It was on 
bells of the old San Diego Mission. St 
bareheaded, the priest rang it long an 
he rang it several times, before the k 
groups that were plainly to be seen 1 
ways or on road-sides bestirred thems« 
make any haste to come. After the service, 
I had a long talk, through an interpreter, 
with an aged Indian, the oldest now living 
in the county. He is said to be considerably 
over a hundred, and his looks corroborate the 
statement. He is almost blind, and has snow- 
white hair, and a strange voice, a kind of 
shrill whisper. He says he recollects re- 
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THE CALL 


building of the San Diego Mission; though 
he was a very little boy then, he helped to 
carry the mud mortar. This was one hun- 
dred and three years ago. Instances of much 
greater longevity than this, however, are not 
uncommon among the California Indians. I 
asked if he had a good time in the mission. 
“Yes, yes,” he said, turning his sightless eyes 
up to the sky; “ much good time,” “ plenty 
to eat,” “atole,” “possole,” “meat”; now “no 
meat” ; “all the time to beg, beg”; “all the 
time hungry.” His wife, who is older than 
he, is still living, though “her hair is not so 
VoL. XXVI.—4o. 


TO SUNRISE 


MASS, PALA. 


white.” She was ill, and was with relatives 
far away in the mountains; he lifted his 
hand and pointed in the direction, of the 
place. “Much sick, much sick; she _ will 
never walk any more,” he said, with deep 
feeling in his voice. 

During the afternoon, the Indians were 
continually coming and going at the shop 
connected with the inn where we had stopped, 
some four miles from the valley. The keeper of 
the shop and inn said he always trusted them. 
They were “ good pay.” “Give them their 
time and they'll always pay, and if they die 
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their relations will pay the last cent.” Some 
of them he would “trust any time as high as 
twenty dollars.” When I asked him how 
they earned their money, he seemed to have 
no very distinct idea. Some of them had a 
little stock ; they might now and then sell a 
horse or a cow, he said; they hired as laborers 
whenever they could get a chance, working at 
sheep-shearing in the spring and autumn, and 
at grape-picking in the vintage season. A few 
of them had a little wheat to sell ; sometimes 
they paid him in wheat. There were not 
nearly so many of them, however, as there 
had been when he first opened his shop ; not 
half so many, he thought. Where had they 
gone? He shrugged his shoulders. “ Who 
knows ?” he said. 

The most wretched of all the Mission 
Indians now, however, are not these who 
have been thus driven into hill fastnesses and 
waterless valleys to wrest a living where 
white men would starve. There is in their 
fate the climax of misery, but not of degrada- 
tion, The latter cannot be reached in the 
wilderness. It takes the neighborhood of 
the white man to accomplish it. On the out- 
skirts of the town of San Diego are to be 
seen, here and there, huddled groups of what, 
at a distance, might be taken for piles of 
refuse and brush, old blankets, old patches 
of sail-cloth, old calico, dead pine boughs, 
and sticks all heaped together in shapeless 


mounds; hollow, one perceives on coming 
nearer them, and high enough for human 
beings to creep under. These are the homes 


of Indians. I have seen the poorest huts of 
the most poverty-stricken wilds in Italy, Ba- 
varia, Norway, and New Mexico, but never 
have I seen anything, in shape of shelter for 
‘human creatures, so loathsome as the kennels 
in which some of the San Diego Indians are 
living. Most of these Indians are miserable 
worthless beggars, drunkards of course, and 
worse. Even for its own sake, it would seem 
that the town would devise some scheme of 
help and redemption for such outcasts. There 
is a school in San Diego for the Indian 
children ; it is supported in part by the Gov- 
ernment, in part by charity; but work must 
be practically thrown away on children that 
are to spend eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four surrounded by such filth and vice. 
Coming from the study of the records of 
the old mission times, with the picture fresh 
and vivid of the tranquil industry and com- 
fort of the Indians’ lives in the mission estab- 
lishments, one gazes with double grief on 
such a spectacle as this. Some of these In- 
dian hovels are within a short distance of the 
beach where the friars first landed, in 1769, 
and began their work. No doubt, Father 
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Junipero and Father Crespi, arm in arm, jp 
ardent converse, full of glowing antic ipation 
of the grand future results of their labors 
walked again and again, up and down, on 
the very spot where these miserable wretches 
are living to-day. One cannot fancy Father 
Junipero’s fiery soul, to whatever far sphere it 
may have been translated, looking down on 
this ruin without pangs of indignation. 

There are still left in the mountain ranges 
of South California a few Indian villages 
which will probably, for some time to come, 
preserve their independent existence. Some 
of them number as many as two or three 
hundred inhabitants. Each has its chief, or, 
as he is now called, “captain.” They have 
their own system of government of the yil- 
lages ; it is autocratic, but in the main it works 
well. In one of these villages, that of the 
Cahuillas, situated in the San Jacinto range, 
is a school whose teacher is paid the 
United States Government. She is a widow 
with one little daughter. She has built for 
herself a room adjoining the school-house. 
In this she lives, alone with her child, in the 
heart of the Indian village; there is not a 
white person within ten miles. She says that 
the village is as well-ordered, quiet, and 
peaceable as it is possible for a village to be, 
and she feels far safer, surrounded by these 
three hundred Cahuillas, than she would feel 
in most of the California towns. The Cahuil- 
las (pronounced Kaweeyahs) were one of the 
fiercest and most powerful of the tribes. The 
name signifies “master,” or “powerful na- 
tion.” A great number of the neophytes of 
the San Gabriel Mission were from this tribe ; 
but a large proportion of them were never 
attached to any mission. 

Their last great chief, Juan Antonio, died 
twenty years ago. At the time of the Mexi- 
can war, he received the title of General from 
General Kearny, and never afterward ap- 
peared in the villages of the whites without 
some fragmentary attempts at military uni- 
form. He must have been a grand character, 
with all his barbarism. He ruled his band 
like an emperor, and never rode abroad with- 
out an escort of from twenty to thirty men. 
When he stopped, one of his Indians ran for- 
ward, bent down, took off his spurs, then, kneel- 
ing on all-fours, made of his back a stool, on 
which Juan stepped in dismounting and mount- 
ing. In 1850, an Indian of this tribe, having 
murdered another Indian, was taken prisoner 
by the civil authorities, and carried to Jurupa 
to be tried. Before the proceedings had be- 
gun, Juan, with a big following of armed In- 
dians, dashed up to the court-house, strode 
in alone, and demanded that the prisoner be 
surrendered to him. 
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«“ T come not here as a child,” he said. “I 
wish to punish my people my own way. If 
they deserve hanging, I will hang them. Ifa 
white man deserves hanging, let the white 
man hang him. I am done.” 

The prisoner was given up. The Indians 

strapped him on a horse, and rode back to 
their village, where, in an open grave, the 
body of the murdered man had been laid. 
Into this grave, on the top of the corpse of 
his victim, Juan Antonio, with his own hands, 
flung the murderer alive, and ordered the 
grave instantly filled up with earth. 
There are said to have been other instances 
of his dealings with offenders nearly as sum- 
mary and severe as this. He is described as 
looking like an old African lion, shaggy and 
fierce; but he was always cordial and affec- 
tionate in his relations with the whites. He 
died in 1863, of small-pox, in a terrible 
epidemic which carried off thousands of 
Indians. 

This Cahuilla village is in a small valley, 
high up in the San Jacinto range. The 
Indians are very poor, but they are industrious 
and hard-working. The men raise stock, and 
go out in bands as sheep-shearers and har- 


vesters. The women make baskets, lace, and 


from the fiber of the yucca plant, beautiful 
and durable mats, called “cocas,” which are 
much sought after by California ranchmen as 


saddle-mats. The yucca fibers are soaked and 
beaten like flax; some are dyed brown, some 
bleached white, and the two woven together 
in a great variety of patterns. 

In the San Jacinto valley, some thirty 
miles south of these Cahuillas, is another In- 
dian village called Saboba. These Indians 
have occupied and cultiyated this ground 
since the days of the missions. They have 
good adobe houses, many acres of wheat- 
fields, little peach and apricot orchards, irri- 
gating ditches, and some fences. In one of 
the houses, I found a neatly laid wooden floor, 
a sewing-machine, and the walls covered with 
pictures cut from illustrated newspapers which 
had been given to them by the school teacher. 
There is a Government school here, number- 
ing from twenty to thirty ; the children read 
as well as average white children of their 
age, and in manners and in apparent interest 
in their studies, were far above the average 
of children in the public schools. 

One of the colony schemes, so common 
now in California, has been formed for the 
opening up and settling of the San Jacinto 
valley. This Indian village will be in the 
colony’s way. In fact, the colony must 
have its lands and its water. It is only a 
question of a very little time, the driving out 
of these Saboba families as the Temeculas 
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and San Pasquales were driven — by force, 
just as truly as if at the point of the bayonet. 

In one of the beautiful canyons opening on 
this valley is the home of Victoriano, an aged 
chief of the band. He is living with his 
daughter and grandchildren, in a comfortable 
adobe house at the head of the canyon. The 
vineyard and peach-orchard, which his father 
planted there, are in good bearing. His 
grandson, Jesus, a young man twenty years 
old, in the summer of 1881 plowed up and 
planted twenty acres of wheat. The boy also 
studied so faithfully in school that year — his 
first year at school — that he learned to read 
well in the “ Fourth Reader ” ; this, in spite of 
his being absent six weeks in both spring and 
autumn with the sheep-shearing band. A let- 
ter of his, written at my request to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in behalf of his people, is 
touching in its simple dignity. 


SAN JacINTO, CAL., May 29, 1882. 
Mr. TELLER. 

DEAR Sir: At the request of my friends, I write 
you in regard to the land of my people. 

More than one hundred years ago, my great grand- 
father, who was chief of his tribe, settled with his 
people in the San Jacinto valley. The people have 
always been peaceful, never caring for war, and have 
welcomed Americans into the valley. 

Some years ago a grant of land was given to the 
Estudillos by the Mexican Government. The first 
survey did not take in any of the land claimed by the 
Indians; but four years ago a new survey was made 
taking in all the little farms, the stream of water, and 
the village. Upon this survey the U. S. Government 
gavea patent. Itseems hard for us to be driven from 
our homes that we love as much as other people do 
theirs, and this danger is at our doors now, for the 
grant is being divided and the village and land will be 
assigned to some of the present owners of the grant. 

And now, dear sir, after this statement of facts, I, 
for my people (I ask nothing for myself), appeal to 
you for help. 

Cannot you find some way to right this great wrong 
done to a quiet and industrious people ? 

Hoping that we may have justice done us, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
José Jesus CASTILLO. 


He was at first unwilling to write it, fearing 
he should be supposed to be begging for him- 
self, rather than for his people. His father 
was a Mexican, and he has hoped that on 
that account their family would be exempt 
from the fate of the village when the colony 
comes into the valley. But it is not probable 
that, in a country where water is gold, a 
stream of water, such as runs by Victoriano’s 
door, will be left long in the possession of 
any Indian family, whatever may be its re- 
lations to rich Mexican proprietors in the 
neighborhood. Jesus’s mother is a tall, 
superbly formed woman, with a clear skin ; 
hazel nut-brown eyes that thrill one with 
their limpid brightness ; a nose straight and 
strong, and a mouth like an Egyptian priestess. 
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She is past forty, but she is strikingly hand- 
some still, and one does not wonder at hear- 
ing the tragedy of her early youth; when, 
for years, she believed’ herself the wife of 
Jesus’s father, lived in his house as a wife, 


LAURA, SAID TO BE 102 YEARS 


worked as a wife, and bore him his children. 
Her heart broke when she was sent adrift, a 
sadder than Hagar, with her half-disowned 
offspring. Money and lands did not heal the 
wound. Her face is dark with the sting of it 
to-day. When I asked her to sell me the lace- 
trimmed pillow-case and sheet from her bed, 
her cheeks flushed at first, and she looked 
away haughtily before replying. But, after a 
moment, she consented. They needed the 
money. She knows well that days of trouble 
are in store for them. 

Since the writing of this paper, news has 
come that the long-expected blow has fallen 
on this Indian village. The colony scheme 
has been completed; the valley has been di- 
vided up; the land on which the village of 
Saboba stands is now the property of a San 
Bernardino merchant. Any day he chooses, 
he can eject these Indians as the Temecula 
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and the San Pasqual bands were ejecte: 
with far more show of legal right. 

In the vicinity of the San Juan Capistrano 
Mission are living a few families of Indians, 
some of them the former neophytes of the 


, and 


OF AGE. BENJAMINA, 117 YEARS, 

mission. An old woman there, named C urmen, 
is a splendid specimen of the best longevity 
which her race and the California air can pro- 
duce. We found her in bed, where she spends 
most of her time, —not lying, but sitting cross- 
legged, looking brisk and energetic, and al- 
ways busy making lace. Nobody makes finer 
lace than hers. Yet she laughed when we 
asked if she could see to do such fine work 
without spectacles. 

“ Where could I get spectacles ? ” sh« s uid, 
her eyes twinkling. Then she stretched out 
her hand for the spectacles of our old Mex 
can friend who had asked her this question 
for us; took them, turned them over cur 
ously, tried to look through them, shook 
her head and handed them back to him with 
a shrug and a smile. She was twenty years 
older than he, but her strong young 
could not see through his glasses. He recol- 


yes 
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lected her well, fifty years before, an active, 
handsome woman, taking care of the sacristy, 
washing the priests’ laces, mending vestments, 
and filling various offices of trust in the mis- 
sion. A sailor from a French vessel lying in 
the harbor wished to marry her ; but the friars 
would not give their consent, because the 
man was a drunkard and dishonest. Car- 
men was well disposed to him, and much 
fattered by his love-making. He used to 
write letters to her, which she brought to this 
Mexican boy to read. It was a droll sight 


to see her face, as he, now white-haired, 
and looking fully as old as she, reminded her 
of that time and of those letters, tapping 
her jocosely on her cheek, and saying some 
things 1 am sure he did not quite literally 


translate to us.- She fairly colored, buried 
her face in her hands for a second, then 
laughed till she shook, and answered in vol- 
uble Spanish, of which also I suspect we 
did not get a full translation. She was the 
happiest Indian we saw ; indeed, the only one 
who seemed really gay of heart oreven content. 

A few rods from the old mission church of 
San Gabriel, in a hut made of bundles of the 
tule reeds lashed to sycamore poles, as the 
San Gabriel Indians made them:a hundred 
years ago, live two old Indian women, 
Laura and Benjamina. Laura is one hun- 
dred and two years old, Benjamina one 
hundred and seventeen. The record of their 
baptisms is still to be seen in the church 
books; so there can be no dispute as to 
their age. It seems not at all incredible, 
however. If I had been told that Benjamina 
was a three-thousand-year-old Nile mummy, 
resuscitated by some mysterious process, I 
should not have demurred much at the tale. 
The first time I saw them, the two were 
crouching over a fire on the ground, under a 
sort of booth porch, in front of their hovel. 
Laura was making a feint of grinding acorn 
meal in a stone bowl; Benjamina was raking 
the ashes, with her claw-like old fingers, for 
hot coals to start the fire afresh ; her skin was 
like an elephant’s, shriveled, black, hanging 
in folds and welts on her neck and breast and 
bony arms ; it was not like anything human; 
hershrunken eyes, bright as beads, peered out 
from under thickets of coarse grizzled gray 
hair. Laura wore a white cloth band around 
her head, tied on with a strip of scarlet flan- 
nel; above that, a tattered black shawl, 
which gave her the look of an aged imp. 
Old baskets, old pots, old pans, old stone 
mortars and pestles, broken tiles and bricks, 
tags, straw, boxes, legless chairs, —in short, all 
conceivable rubbish,—were strewn about or 
piled up in the place, making the weirdest of 
backgrounds for the aged crones’ figures. In- 
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side the hut were two bedsteads and a few 
boxes, baskets, and nets; and drying grapes 
and peppers hung on the walls. A few feet 
away was another hut, only a trifle better 
than this; four generations were living in the 
two. Benjamina’s step-daughter, aged eighty, 
was a fine creature. With a white band 
straight around her forehead close to the eye- 
brows and a gay plaid handkerchief thrown 
on above it, falling squarely each side of her 
face, she looked like an old Bedouin sheik. 
Our Mexican friend remembered Laura as 
she was fifty years ago. She was then, even at 
fifty-two, celebrated as one of the swiftest run- 
ners and best ball-players in all the San Gabriel 
games. She was a singer, too, in the choir. 
Coaxing her up on her feet, patting her shoul- 
ders, entreating and caressing her as one 
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would a child, he succeeded in persuading 
her to chant for us the Lord’s Prayer and 
part of the litanies, as she had been wont to 
do it in the old days. It was a grotesque and 
incredible sight. The more she stirred and 
sang and lifted her arms, the less alive she 
looked. We asked the step-daughter if they 
were happy and wished to live. Laughing, 
she repeated the question to them. “Oh, yes, 
we wish to live forever,” they replied. They 
were greatly terrified, the daughter said, when 
the railway cars first ran through San Gabriel. 
They thought it was the devil bringing fire to 
burn up the world. Theirchiefsolace 1; tobacco, 
To beg it, Benjamina will creep abbut in the 
village by the hour, bent double over her staff, 
tottering at every step. They sit for the most 
part silent, motionless, on the ground; their 
knees drawn up, their hands clasped over 
them, their heads sunk on their breasts. In 
my drives in the San Gabriel valley, I often 
saw them sitting thus; as if they were dead. 
The sight had an indescribable fascination. 
It seemed that to be able to penetrate into 
the recesses of their thoughts would be to lay 
hold upon secrets as old as the earth. . 
One of the most beautiful appanages of the 
San Luis Rey Mission, in the time of its pros- 
perity, was the Pala valley. It lies about 
twenty-five miles east of San Luis, among 
broken spurs of the coast range, watered 
by the San Luis River and also by its own 
little stream, the Pala Creek. It was always 
a favorite home of the Indians; and at the 
time of the secularization, over a thousand of 
them used to gather at the weekly mass in its 
chapel. Now, on the occasional visits of the 
San Juan Capistrano priest, to hold service 
there, the dilapidated little church is not half 
filled, and the numbers are growing smaller 
each year. The buildings are all in decay; the 
stone steps leading to the belfry have crum- 
bled; the walls of the little grave-yard are 
broken in many places, the paling and the 
graves are thrown down. On the day we were 
there, a memorial service for the dead was 
going on in the chapel: a great square altar 
was draped with black, decorated with silver 
lace and ghastly funereal emblems; candies 
were burning; a row of kneeling black- 
shawled women were holding lighted candles 
in their hands; two old Indians were chanting 
a Latin mass from a tattered missal bound 
in rawhide; the whole place was full of 
chilly gloom, in sharp contrast to the bright 
valley outside, with its sunlight and silence. 
This mass was for the soul of an old Indian 
woman named Margarita, sister of Manuelito, 
a somewhat famous chief of several bands 
of the San Luisefos. Her home was at the 
Potrero, a mountain meadow, or pasture, as 
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the word signifies, about ten miles from Pala 
high up the mountain-side, and reach: ‘ 
almost impassable road. This farm, or « 
it would be called in Norway, was 
Margarita by the friars, and by some excep. 

tional good fortune she had a title, which, jt 

is said, can be maintained by her heirs, |p 

1871, ina revolt of some of Manuelito’s bands 

Margarita was hung up by her wrists till she 
was near dying, but was cut down at the las: 
minute and saved. 

One of her daughters speaks a little Eng- 
lish, and finding that we had visited Pal, 
solely on account of our interest in the Ip. 
dians, she asked us to come up to the Potrero 
and pass the night. She said timidly that 
they had plenty of beds, and would do all 
that they knew how to do to make us com- 
fortable. One might be in many dear- 
priced hotel less comfortably lodged and 
served than we were by these hospitable 
Indians in their mud house, floored with 
earth. In my bedroom were three beds, all 
neatly made, with lace-trimmed sheets and 
pillow-cases and patchwork coverlids. One 
small square window, with a wooden shutter 
was the only aperture for air, and there was 
no furniture except one chair and a half. 
dozen trunks. The Indians, like the Nor- 
wegian peasants, keep their clothes and 
various properties all neatly packed away 
in boxes or trunks. As I ‘fell asleep, I won- 
dered if in the morning I should see Indian 
heads on the pillows opposite me ; the whole 
place was swarming with men, women, and 
babies, and it seemed impossible for them to 
spare so many beds; but, no, when I waked, 
there were the beds still undisturbed ; a soft- 
eyed Indian girl was on her knees rum- 
maging in one of the trunks; seeing me 
awake, she murmured a few words in Indian, 
which conveyed her apology as well as if | 
had understood them. From the very bottom 
of the trunk she drew out a gilt-edged china 
mug, darted out of the room, and came back 
bringing it filled with fresh water. As she 
set it in the chair, in which she had already 
put a tin pan of water and a clean coarse 
towel, she smiled, and made a sign that it 
was for my teeth. There was a thoughtfulness 
and delicacy in the attention which lifted it 
far beyond the level of its literal value. The 
gilt-edged mug was her most precious pos- 
session ; and, in remembering water for the 
teeth, she had provided me with the last super- 
fluity in the way of white man’s comfort of 
which she could think. 

The food which they gave us was a SUur- 
prise; it was far better than we had found 
the night before in the house of an Austrian 
colonel’s son, at Pala. Chicken, deliciously 
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MASS FOR THE 


rice and chile; soda-biscuits 
made; good milk and butter, all 
laid in orderly fashion, with a clean table- 
cloth, and clean, white stone china. When I 
said to our hostess that I regretted very much 
that they had given up their beds ‘in my 
room, that they ought not to have done it, 
she answered me with a wave of her hand 
that “it was nothing; they hoped I had slept 
well; that they had plenty of other beds.” 
rhe hospitable lie did not deceive me, for by 
examination I had convinced myself that the 
greater part of the family must have slept on 
the bare earth in the kitchen. They would 
not have taken pay for our lodging, except 
that they had just been forced to give so 
much for the mass for Margarita’s soul, and 
t had been hard for them to raise the money. 
Twelve dollars the priest had charged for the 
mass; and in addition they had to pay for 
the candles, silver lace, black cloth, etc., 
nearly as much more. They had earnestly 
desired to have the mass said at the Potrero, 
but the priest would not come up there for less 
than twenty dollars, and that, Antonia said, 
with a sigh, they could not possibly pay. We 
left at six o’clock in the morning ; Margarita’s 
husband, the “ capitan,” riding off with us to 
see us safe on our way. When we had passed 
the worst gullies and bowlders, he whirled his 
horse, lifted his ragged old sombrero with the 
grace of a cavalier, smiled, wished us good- 
day and good luck, and was out of sight in 
a second, his little wild pony galloping up 
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the rough trail as if it were as smooth asa 
race-course. 

Between the Potrero and Pala are two In- 
dian villages, the Rincon and Pauma. The 
Rincon is at the head of the valley, snugged 


up against the mountains, as its name signifies, 


in a “corner.” Here were fences, irngating 
ditches, fields of barley, wheat, hay, and peas ; 
a little herd of horses and cows grazing, and 
several flocks of sheep. The men were all 
away sheep-shearing; the women were at 
work in the fields, some hoeing, clear 
ing out the irrigating ditches, and all the old 
women plaiting baskets. These Rincon In- 
dians, we a told, had refused a school 
offered them by the Government; they said 
they would accept nothing at the hands 
the Government until it gave them a title to 
their lands. 

The most picturesque of all the 
Indians’ hiding-places which we 
that on the Carmel River, a few miles from 
the San Carlos Mission. Except by help 
of a guide it cannot be found. A faint trail 
turning off from the road in the river-bottom 
leads down to the river’s edge. You follow it 
into the river and across, supposing it a ford. 
On the opposite bank there is no trail, no sign 
of one. Whether it is that the Indians purposely 
always go ashore at different points of the 
bank, as to leave no trail; or whether 
they so seldom go out, except on foot, that 
the trail has faded away, I do not know. 
But certainly, if we had had no guide, we 
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HOLY WATER FONT, 


should have turned back, sure we were wrong. 
A few rods up from the river-bank, a stealthy 
narrow foot-path appeared; through willow 
copses, sunk in meadow grasses, across shingly 
bits of alder-walled beach it creeps, till it 
comes out in a lovely spot,— half basin, half 
rocky knoll,—where, tucked away in nooks and 
hollows are the little Indian houses, eight or 
ten of them, some of adobe, some of the tule 
reeds ; small patches of corn, barley, potatoes, 
and hay ; and each little front yard fenced in 
by palings, with roses, sweet-peas, poppies, and 
mignonette growing inside. In the first house 
we reached, a woman was living alone. She 
was so alarmed at the sight of us that she 
shook. There could not be a more pitiful com- 
ment on the state of perpetual distrust and 
alarm in which the poor creatures live, than 
this woman’s face and behavior. We tried in 
vain to re-assure her; we bought all the lace 
she had to sell, chatted with her about it, and 
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asked her to show us how it was made. Even 
then she was so terrified, that although she 
willingly took down her lace frame to sew a 
few stitches, for us to see, her hands still trem- 
bled. In another house, we found an old 
woman evidently past eighty, without glasses, 
working button-holes in fine thread. Her 
daughter-in-law, — a beautiful half-breed, with 
astill more beautiful baby in her arms,— asked 
the old woman, for us, how old she was. She 
laughed merrily at the silly question. “She 
never thought about it,” she said; “it was 
written down once in a book at the Mission, 
but the book was lost.” 

There was not a man in the village. 
were all away at work, farming or fishir 
little handful of people are living on lan 
which they have no shadow of title, and from 
which they may be driven any day,—these 
Carmel Mission lands having been rented 
out, by their present owner, in great dairy 
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farms. The parish priest of Monterey told 
me much of the pitiable condition of these 


remnants of the San Carlos Indians. He can 
do little or nothing for them, though their 
condition makes his heart ache daily. In that 
half foreign English, which is always so much 
more eloquent a language than the English- 
speaking peoples use, he said: “ They have 
their homes there only by the patience of the 
thief. It may be that the patience do not last 
to-morrow.” The phrase is worth preserving : 
it embodies so much history — history of two 
races. 

In Mr. Wilson’s report are many eloquent 
and strong paragraphs, bearing on the ques- 
tion of the Indians’ right to the lands they 
had under cultivation at the time of the 
secularization. He says: 


“Jt is not natural rights I speak of, nor merely 
possessory rights, but rights acquired and contracts 
made—acquired and made when the laws of the 
Indies force here, and never assailed by any 
laws or executive acts since, till 1834 and 1846; and 
impregnable to these. * * * No | vse malad- 
ministration of laws can be suffered to destroy their 
true intent, while the victims of the maladministration 
live to complain, and the rewards of wrong have not 
been consumed.” 


Of Mr. Wilson’s report in 1852, of Mr. 
Ames’s report in 1873, and of the various 
other reports called for by the Government 
from time to time, nothing came, except the 
occasional setting off of reservations by exec- 
utive orders, which, if the lands reserved were 
worth anything, were speedily revoked at the 
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bidding of California politicians. There are 
still some reservations left, chiefly of desert 
and mountainous lands, which nobody wants, 
and on which the Indians could not live. 

The last report made to the Indian Bureau 
by their present agent closes in the following 
words : 

“ The necessity of providing suitable lands for them 
in the form of one or more reservations has been 
ressed on the attention of the Department in my 
iormer reports; and I now, for the third and perhaps 
the last time, emphasize that necessity by saying that 
whether Government will immedi:tely heed the pleas 
that have heen made in behalf of. chese people or not, 
it must sooner or later deal with this question in a 
ractical way or else see a population of over three 
thousand Indians become homeless wanderers in a 
desert region.” 


I have shown a few glimpses of the homes, 
of the industry, the patience, the long-suffer- 
ing of the people who are in this immediate 
danger of being driven out from their last 
foot-holds of refuge, “ homeless wanderers in 
a desert.” 

If the United States Government does not 
take steps to avert this danger, to give them 
lands and protect them in their nghts, the 
chapter of the history of the Mission Indians 
will be the blackest one in the black record 
of our dealings with the Indian race. 

It must be done speedily if at all, for there 
is only a small remnant left to be saved. 
These are in their present homes “only on 
the patience of the thief, and it may be that 
the patience do not last to-morrow.” 


Hf. H. 





MUSIC IN NATURE. 


Far, far away, in fields of waving gold, 
I hear the tassels’ rustling symphonies, 
While myriad insect orchestras unfold 
Their rasping medleys in the apple-trees. 


In seas of creamy clover, white and pink, 
Hum tippling bees, all drowsy with perfume; 
And, in the orchard, one wild bobolink 


Breaks the repose of twilight’s dreamy gloom. 


The wind wakes solos in the somber pine, 
Upon the hill-side desolate and lone; 

And, in the wood, through labyrinths of vine, 
Is heard the brooklet’s lisping monotone— 


Which mossy caverns, echoing, repeat ; 
While o’er my soul, in tender changes, flows— 
Murmurous, melodious, and strangely sweet — 
The subtle music no musician knows. 
R. K. Munkittrick. 
VoL. XXVI.—50. 





CARLYLE. 


I. 


In the lately published Emerson and Car- 
lyle correspondence, there is a passage from 
Einerson’s note-book, upon Carlyle, that may 
well serve to start us upon our course in this 
essay. “ He has,” says Emerson, “ manly su- 

eriority rather than intellectuality ” ; “there 
is more character than intellect in every sen- 
tence.” This fact, with the consequent steep 
inclination of all Carlyle’s faculties toward 
personality or personal prowess, affords the 
master-key to him, to his life, his works, his 
opinions, and is a brief summary of much 
that I have written upon him. He was a 
man of vehement and overweening conceit 
in man. A sort of anthropological greed 
and hunger possessed him, an insatiable crav- 
ing for strong, picturesque characters, and 
for contact and conflict with them. This 
was his ruling passion (and it amounted to a 
passion) all his days. He fed his soul on 


heroes and heroic qualities, and all his literary 
exploits were a search for these things. 


Where he found them not, where he did not 
come upon some trace of them in books, in 
society, in politics, he saw only barrenness 
and futility. He was an idealist who was in- 
hospitable to ideas ; he must have a man, the 
flaver and stimulus of ample concrete person- 
alities. “In the country,” he said, writing to 
his brother in 1821, “I am like an alien, a 
stranger and pilgrim from a far distant land.” 
His faculties were “ up in mutiny, and slay- 
ing one another for lack of fair enemies.” 
He must to the city, to Edinburgh, and finally 
to London, where, thirteen years later, we 
find his craving as acute as ever. ‘“ Oct. 1st. 
This morning, think of the old primitive Edin- 
burgh scheme of engineership; almost medi- 
tate for a moment resuming it ye¢/ It were 
a method of gaining bread, of getting into 
contact with men, my two grand wants and 
prayers.” 

This thirst for man, for personal force, 
sprang from his own intense and rampant 
individualism. Never was a soul housed, and, 
in some respects, imprisoned in a more strik- 
ing and original idiosyncrasy. All there is of 
him is Carlylean, shot through and through, 
as if under enormous heat and pressure, with 
his own concrete quality. To do the work 
he felt cailed on to do, to offset and with- 


stand the huge, roaring, on-rushing modem 
world as he did, required an enormous 
egoism. In more senses than one do the 
words applied to the old prophet apply to 
him: “ For, behold, I have made thee this 
day a defended city, and an iron pillar, and 
brazen walls against the whole land, against 
the Kings of Juda, against the princes thereof, 
against the priests thereof, and against the 
people of the land.” He was a defended 
city, an iron pillar, and brazen wall, in the 
extent to which he was riveted and clinched 
in his own purpose and aim as well as in his 
attitude of opposition or hostility to the times 
in which he lived. 

A selfish or self-seeking man he in no sense 
was, though it has so often been charged upon 
him. He was the victim of his own genius; 
and he made others the victims, not of his 
selfishness. This genius no doubt came 
nearer the demon of Socrates than that of 
any other modern man. He is under its lash 
and tyranny from first to last. But the watch- 
word of his life was “Zésagen,” renunciation, 
self-denial, which he learned from unself- 
denying Goethe. His demon did not possess 
him lightly, but dominated and drove him. 

One would as soon accuse St. Simeon 
Stylites, thirty years at the top of his peni- 
tential pillar, of selfishness. Seeking his own 
ends, following his own demon, St. Simeon 
certainly was; but seeking his ease or pleas- 
ure, Or animated by any unworthy, ignoble 
purpose, he certainly was not. No more was 
Carlyle; each one of whose books was a sort 
of pillar of penitence or martyrdom atop of 
which he wrought and suffered, shut away 
from the world, renouncing its pleasures and 
prizes, wrapped in deepest gloom and misery, 
and wrestling with all manner of real and 
imaginary demons and hindrances. During 
his last great work,—the thirteen years spent 
in his study at the top of his house, writing 
the history of Frederick,—this isolation, this 
incessant toil and penitential gloom was such 
as only religious devotees have voluntarily im- 
posed upon themselves. 

Regarded simply as a man of ideas, the 
possessor of a multitude of clear and shapely 
thoughts, Carlyle ranks below Landor or 
Ruskin ; as philosopher, he is not on a par 
with Mill or Spencer; certainly not with the 
latter, who is mainly a systematizer and organ- 
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izer of ideas—a sort of intellectual clearing- 
house on a scale befitting the nineteenth 
century. tf. 
We can only come at the worth and signifi- 
cance of Carlyle by regarding him as a source 
of moral power, as a medium and exemplar 
of the living quality of heroes, projected into 
current literature and politics with the empha- 
sis of gunpowder and torpedoes. He probably 
brought more original invigorating force into 
the world than any other man of his time. 
His own test of originality was sincerity, not 
variety or novelty of ideas. “The believing 
man is the orginal man.” This test is 
sufficient for himself at least. He believed 
in certain things, accepted them, combined 
with them, so to speak, with a kind of 
chemical fierceness and inevitableness. Much 
heat and power are disengaged by the eager- 
ness of the combination ; probably some gas 


He is the last man in the world to be 
reduced to a system, or tried by logical tests. 
You might as well try to bind the sea with 
chains. How he scoffs at your abstract idea, 
your philosophy of history, your rights of man, 
your rose-colored philanthropies, your potato 
gospels (vegetarianism), your “ paralytic radi- 
calism,” and the like. The doctrine of Comte, 
or Positivism, he characterizes as the “ misera- 
blest phantasmal algebraic ghost I have yet 
met with among the ranks of the living!” 
Evolution, as an arithmetical ghost, probably, 
was no more acceptable to him. The real 
and the ideal were no more separable with 
him than form and substance. His vivid Dan- 
tesque imagination must see every thought, 
every conception, issue in deed, in practical- 
ity, in personality. In fact, nothing but man, 
but heroes, touched him, moved him, sat- 
ised him. He stands for heroes and hero- 
worship, and for that alone. Bring him the 
most plausible theory, the most magnanimous 
idea in the world, and he is cold, indifferent, 
or openly insulting; but bring him a brave, 
strong man, or the reminiscence of any noble 
personal trait— sacrifice, obedience, reverence, 
—and every faculty within him stirred and 
responded. He is a doctor who would cure 
the patient not by medicine, but by a heroic 
regimen —the cold plunge and the bastinado. 
Dreamers and enthusiasts, with their schemes 
for the millennium, rushed to him for aid and 
comfort, and usually had the door slammed in 
their faces. They forgot it was a man he had 
advertised for, and not an idea. Indeed, if 
you had the blow-fly of any popular ism or 
reform buzzing in your bonnet, No. 5 Cheyne 
Row was the house above all others to be 


avoided. But welcome to any man with real 
work to do and the courage to do it; welcome 


to any man who stood for any real, tangible 
thing in his own right. “In God’s name, 
what arf thou? Not Nothing, sayest thou! 
Then, How much and what? This is the 
thing I would know, and even must¢ soon 
know, such a pass am I come to!” (“ Past 
and Present.”) 

Caroline Fox, in her memoirs, tells how, in 
1842, Carlyle’s sympathies were enlisted in 
behalf of a Cornish miner who had kept 
his place in the bottom of a shaft, above a 
blast the fuse of which had been prema- 
turely lighted, and allowed his comrade to be 
hauled up when only one could escape at a 
time. He sought out the hero, who, as by 
miracle, had survived the explosion, and set 
on foot an enterprise to raise funds for the 
bettering of his condition. In a letter to 
Sterling, he said, there was help and profit in 
knowing that there was such a true and brave 
workman living, and working with him on the 
earth at that time. “Tell all the people,” he 
said, “that a man of this kind ought to be 
hatched—that it were shameful to eat him as 
a breakfast egg!” : 

All Carlyle’s sins of omission and commis- 
sion grew out of this terrible predilection for 
the individual hero; this bent or inclination 
determined the whole water-shed, so to speak, 
of his mind; every rill and torrent swept 
swiftly and noisily in this one direction. It is 
the tragedy in Burns's life that attracts him ; 
the morose heroism in Johnson’s, the copi- 
ous manliness in Scott's, the lordly and regal 
quality in Goethe. Emerson praised Plato 
to him; but the endless dialectical hair-split- 
ting of the Greek philosopher-——“ how does 
all this concern me at all?” he said. But 
when he discovered that Plato hated the 
Athenian democracy most cordially and 
poured out his scorn upon it, he thought 
much better of him. History swiftly resolves 
itself into biography to him; the tide in the 
affairs of men ebbed and flowed in obedience 
to the few potent wills. We do not find him 
exploiting or elucidating ideas and principles, 
but moral qualities, — always on the scent, on 
the search of the heroic. 

He raises aloft the standard of the indi- 
vidual will, the supremacy of man over events. 
He sees the reign of law; none see it clearer. 
“Eternal Law is silently present everywhere 
and everywhen. By Law, the Planets gyrate 
in their orbits; by some approach to Law, 
the street-cabs ply in their thoroughfares.” 
But law is still personal will with him, the will 
of God. He can see nothing but individual- 
ity, but conscious will and force in the uni- 
verse. He believed in a personal God. He 
had an inward ground of assurance of it, in 
his own intense personality and vivid appre- 
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hension of personal force and genius. He 
seems to have believed in a personal devil. 
At least, he abuses “Auld Nickie-ben” as one 
would hardly think of abusing an abstraction. 
However impractical we may regard Carlyle, 
he was entirely occupied with practical ques- 
tions; an idealist turned loose in the actual 
affairs of this world and intent only on bet- 
tering them. That which so drew reformers 
and all ardent ideal natures to him was not 
the character of his conviction, but the torrid 
impetuosity of his belief. He had the earnest- 
ness of fanaticism, the earnestness of rebellion; 
the earnestness of the Long Parliament and 
the National Convention—the only two par- 
liaments he praises. He did not merely see 
the truth and placidly state it, standing aloof 
and apart from it; but, as soon as his intellect 
had conceived a thing as true, every current of 
his being set swiftly in that direction ; it was 
an outlet at once for his whole pent-up ener- 
gies, and there was a flood and sometimes an 
inundation of Carlylean wrath and power. 
Coming from Goethe, with his marvelous in- 
sight and cool,-uncommitted moral nature to 
the great Scotchman, is like coming from a 
dress parade to a battle, from Melanchthon to 
Luther. It would be far from the truth to 


say that Goethe was not in earnest: he was 
all eyes, all vision; he saw everything, but 
saw it for his own ends and behoof, for con- 
templation and enjoyment. In Carlyle, the 


vision is productive of pain and suffering, be- 
cause his moral nature sympathizes so instantly 
and thoroughly with his intellectual : it is a call 
to battle and every faculty is enlisted. It 
was this that made Carlyle akin to the re- 
formers and the fanatics and led them to 
expect more of him than they got. The 
artist element in him, and his vital hold upon 
the central truths of character and personal 
force, saved him from any such fate as over- 
took his friend Irving. 

Carlyle owed everything to his power of 
will and to his unflinching adherence to prin- 
ciple. He was in no sense a lucky man, had 
no good fortune, was borne by no current, 
was favored and helped by no circumstance 
whatever. His life from the first was a steady 
pull against both wind and tide. He con- 
fronted all the cherished thoughts, beliefs, 
tendencies of his time; he spurned and in- 
sulted his age and country. No man ever be- 
fore poured out such withering scorn upon his 
contemporaries. The opinions and practices of 
his times in politics, religion, and literature were 
as a stubbly, brambly field, to which he would 
fain apply the match and clean the ground 
for a nobler crop. He would purge and fer- 
tilize the soil by fire. His attitude was at 
once like that of the old prophets, one of 


warning and rebuking. He was refused ey 
public place he ever aspired to—every coj- 
lege and editorial chair. Every man’s hand 
was against him, He was hated by the Whigs 
and feared by the Tories. He was poor 
proud, uncompromising, sarcastic; he was 
morose, dyspeptic, despondent, compassed 
about by dragons and all manner of eyjj 
menacing forms; in fact, the odds were fear. 
fully against him, and yet he succeeded, and 
succeeded on his own terms. He fairly con- 
quered the world — yes, and the flesh and the 
devil. But it was one incessant, heroic strug- 
gle and wrestle from the first. All through 
his youth and his early manhood, he was 
nerving himself for the conflict. Whenever he 
took counsel with himself it was to give his 
courage a new fillip. In his letters to his 
people, in his private journal, in all his medi- 
tations, he never loses the opportunity to take 
a new hitch upon his resolution, to screw his 
purpose up tighter. Not a moment's relaxa- 
tion, but ceaseless vigilance and “ desperate 
hope.” In 1830, he says in his journal: “Oh, 
I care not for poverty, little even for disgrace, 
nothing at all for want of renown. But the 
horrible feeling is when I cease my own 
struggle, lose the consciousness of my own 
strength, and become positively quite worldly 
and wicked.” A year later he wrote: “To it, 
thou Zaugenichts/ Gird thyself! stir! strug- 
gle! forward! forward! Thou art bundled 
up here and tied as in asack. On, then, as in 
a sack race; running, not raging!” Carlyle 
made no terms with himself nor with others. 
He would not agree to keep the peace; he 
would be the voice of absolute conscience, 
of absolute justice, come what come might. 
“ Woe to them that are at ease in Zion,” 
he once said to John Sterling. The stem, 
uncompromising front which he first turned 
to the world he never relaxed for a moment. 
He had his way with mankind at all times, 
or rather conscience had its way with him at 
all times in his relations with mankind. He 
made no selfish demands, but ideal demands. 
Jeffrey, seeing his attitude and his earnest- 
ness in it, despaired of him; he looked upon 
him as a man butting his head against a stone 
wall; he never dreamed that the wall would 
give way before the head did. It was not 
mere obstinacy, it was not the pride of 
opinion: it was the thunder of conscience, 
the awful voice of Sinai within him ; he dared 
not do otherwise. 

Like knows like ; deep answers deep. It 
was this intense and regnant personality of 
Carlyle, this emphasis and specialization in 
the direction of man, that gave him such in- 
sight into character and such power of human 
portraiture. It is, perhaps, not too much to say 
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that in all literature there is not another such 
master portrait-painter, such a limner and 
interpreter of historical figures and physiogno- 
mies. That power of the old artists to paint 
or to carve a man, to body him forth, almost 
to recreate him, so rare in the moderns, Car- 
lye had in a preéminent degree. As an 
artist, it is his distinguishing gift, and puts 
him on a par with Rembrandt and Angelo, 
and with the antique masters of sculpture. 
He could put his finger upon the weak 
point and upon the strong point of a man as 
unerringly as fate. His pictures of Johnson, 
of Boswell, of Voltaire, of Mirabeau, what 
masterpieces! His portrait of Coleridge 
will doubtless survive all others; one fears 
also that poor Lamb has been stamped to 
last, None of Carlyle’s characterizations have 
excited more ill-feeling than this same one 
of Lamb. But it was plain from the outset, 
that Carlyle could not like such a verbal 
acrobat as Lamb. He doubtless had him or 
his kind in view when he wrote this passage 
in “ Past and Present”: “ His poor fraction 
of sense has to be perked into some epigram- 
matic shape, that it may prick into me,— 
perhaps (this is the commonest) to be topsy- 
turvied, left standing on its head, that I may 
remember it the better! Such grinning in- 
anity is very sad to the soul of man. Hu- 
man faces should not grin on one like masks ; 
they should look on one like faces! I love 
honest laughter as I do sunlight, but not 
dishonest; most kinds of dancing, too, but 
the St. Vitus kind, not at all!” 

Carlyle fairly evolves Cromwell from his 
inner consciousness, he does not merely de- 
pict him; he bodies him forth dramatically. 
“At last,” says Taine, “ we are face to face 
with Cromwell”s “I see a fact, and not an 
account of a fact.” “I can touch the truth 
itself” The fame and power of “The 
French Revolution ” rests upon the same vivid 
presentation of personality, the same artist 
grasp and portraiture of man’s moral, generic 
nature. We are eye-witnesses of the terrible 
drama. Carlyle’s method of writing history 
is foreshadowed in a paragraph in his note- 
book when he was but thirty-one. “ An his- 
torian must write, so to speak, in /ines; but 
every event is a superficies. Nay, if we search 
out its causes, a so/id. Hence, a primary and 
almost incurable defect in the art of narra- 
tion, which only the very best can so much 
as approximately remedy. N. B. I under- 
stand this myself, I have known it for years, 
and have written it now, with the purpose, 
perhaps, of writing it at large elsewhere.” 
His historical writings are clearly attempts in 
this direction. They are by no means the 
customary linear performances, flat surface 


narratives. “The French Revolution ” is like 
a transverse section, a geologist’s map, rather 
than a topographer’s. What abysses of power 
and meaning are laid bare! 

If Carlyle had taken to the brush instead 
of to the pen, he would probably have left a 
gallery of portraits such as this century has 
not seen. In his letters, journals, reminis- 
cences, etc., for him to mention a man is to 
describe his face, and with what graphic pen- 
and-ink sketches they abound. Let me ex- 
tract a few of them, not the best, but of best- 
known men. Here is Rousseau’s face, from 
“Heroes and Hero Worship”: “A high but 
narrow contracted intensity in it: bony brows; 
deep, strait-set eyes, in which there is some- 
thing bewildered-looking,— bewildered, peer- 
ing with lynx-eagerness; a face full of misery, 
even ignoble misery, and also of the antagon- 
ism against that; something mean, plebeian 
there, redeemed only by inéensity; the face 
of what is called a Fanatic—a sadly con- 
tracted Hero!” Here a glimpse of Danton: 
“Through whose black brows and rude, 
flattened face there looks a waste energy 
as of Hercules.” Camille Desmoulins: “With 
the face of dingy blackguardism wondrously 
irradiated with genius, as if a naphtha-lamp 
burned in it.” Through Mirabeau’s “ shaggy 
beetle-brows, and rough-hewn, seamed, car- 
buncled face there look natural ugliness, 
small-pox, incontinence, bankruptcy,— and 
burning fire of genius; like comet-fire, glowing 
fuliginous through murkiest confusions.” On 
first meeting with John Stuart Mill, he de- 
scribes him to his wife as “a slender, rather 
tall, and elegant youth, with small, clear, Ro- 
man-nosed face, two small, earnestly smiling 
eyes; modest, remarkably gifted with precis- 
ion of utterance ; enthusiastic, yet lucid, calm; 
not a great, yet distinctly a gifted and amiable 
youth.” A London editor whom he met about 
the same time, he describes as “a tall, loose, 
lank-haired, wrinkly, wintery, vehement-look- 
ing flail of a man.” He goes into the House 
of Commons on one of his early visits to 
London: “ Althorp spoke, a thick, large, 
broad-whiskered, farmer-looking man; Hume 
also, a powdered, clean, burly fellow; and 
Wetherell, a beetle-browed, sagacious, quizzi- 
cal old gentleman; then Davies, a Roman- 
nosed dandy,” etc. He must touch off the 
portrait of every man he sees. De Quincey 
“is one of the smallest men you ever in your 
life beheld; but with a most gentle and sen- 
sible face, only that the teeth are destroyed by 
opium, and the little bit of an under lip pro- 
jects like a shelf.” Leigh Hunt: “ dark com- 
plexion (a trace of the African, I believe) ; 
copious, clean, strong black hair ; beautifully 
shaped head; fine, beaming, serious hazel 
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eyes; seriousness and intellect the main ex- 
pression of the face (to our surprise at first).” 
One of his classmates at Edinburgh, of his 
name, with whom his professor often con- 
founded himself, he describes as a “ bigger boy 
with red hair, wild buck-teeth and scorched 
complexion, and the worst Latinist of all my 
acquaintance.” His Irish journey abounds 
in striking portraiture. “ Dr. Murray—head 
cropped like stubble, red-skinned face, harsh 
gray Irish eyes; full of fiery Irish zeal, too, 
and rage, which, however, he had the art to 
keep down under buttery vocables.” “In 
white neckcloth, opposite side, a lean fig- 
ure of sixty; wrinkly, like a washed black- 
smith, in the face, yet like a gentleman, too,— 
elaborately washed and dressed, yet still dirty 
looking.” A face “wrinkled into stereotype 
of smile or of stoical frown, you couldn’t say 
which.” In one of his letters to Emerson 
there is a portrait of Webster. “As a logic- 
fencer, advocate, or parliamentary Hercules, 
one would incline to back him, at first sight, 
against all the extant world. The tanned 
complexion, that amorphous crag-like face; 
the dull black eyes under their precipice of 
brows, like dull anthracite furnaces, needing 
only to be d/own,; the mastifi-mouth accu- 
rately closed; I have not traced as much of 
silent Bersérkir rage, that I remember of, in 
any other man.” In writing his histories, Car- 
lyle valued, above almost anything else, a 
good -portrait of his hero, and searched far 
and wide for such. He roamed through end- 
less picture-galleries in Germany searching 
for a genuine portrait of Frederick the Great, 
and at last, chiefly by good luck, hit upon the 
thing he was in quest of. “ If one would buy 
an indisputably authentic o/d shoe of William 
Wallace for hundreds of pounds, and run to 
look at it from all ends of Scotland, what would 
one give for an authentic visible shadow of 
his face, could such, by art natural or art 
magic, now be had?” “Often I have found a 
portrait superior in real instruction to half a 
dozen written ‘biographies,’ as biographies 
are written ;—or, rather, let me say, I have 
found that the portrait was a small lighted 
candle by which the biographies could for the 
first time be read, and some human interpre- 
tation be made of them.” 


CARLYLE stands at all times, at all places, for 
the hero, for power of will, authority of char- 
acter, adequacy and obligation of personal 
force. He offsets completely, and with the 
emphasis of a clap of thunder, the modern 
leveling impersonal tendencies, the “ manifest 
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destinies,” the blind mass movements, the 
merging of the one in the many, the rule of 
majorities, the no-government, no-leadership 
laissez-faire principle. Unless there was ey. 
dence of a potent, supreme, human will guid. 
ing affairs, he had no faith in the issue: 
unless the hero was in the saddle, and the 
dumb blind forces well bitted and curbed 
beneath him, he took no interest in the vent. 
ure. The cause of the North, in the War of 
the Rebellion, failed to enlist him, or touch 
him. It was a people’s war; the hand of the 
strong man was not conspicuous; it was a 
conflict of ideas, rather than of personalities; 
there was no central and dominating figure 
around which events revolved. He missed his 
Cromwell, his Frederick. So far as his inter- 
est was aroused at all, it was with the South, 
because he had heard of the Southern slave. 
driver; he knew Cuffee had a master, the 
vagabond must work, and the crack of the 
planter’s whip upon lazy backs was sweeter 
music to him than the crack of antislavery 
rifles, behind which he recognized only a 
vague, misdirected philanthropy. 

Carlyle was not the relic of a former period, 
as Taine calls him—a mastodon strayed into 
a world not made for him. Probably no man 
is ever to be regarded as such, certainly not 
this man. He is as much a resultant of mod- 
ern democracy as Walt Whitman; the com- 
pensation for its aridness and flatness; the 
one signal reaction against it that has head 
and force enough to stand, that we are bound 
to respect and heed; a tremendous counter- 
weight whose final effect is as an equalizer 
and distributer of power. In him is stored up 
such momentum upon the significance of 
personal worth, veracity, heroism, the in- 
equality of men, that dempcracy will ever 
move the steadier and safer for it. The con- 
dition of the masses, of the laboring man, of 
the poor, occupied his thought for years. 
“ Chartism,” “ Past and Present,” and “ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets” were the outcome of his 
wrestlings and agonizings upon these sub- 
jects. No literary man of our time has 
given so much serious thought to them, or 
uttered deeper words of warning and counsel 
concerning them. 

I would fain get at the bottom of Carlyle’s 
opposition to democracy, to America, and 
find the meaning of it—the value of it. Of 
course, it arises primarily from the force with 
which he is shot in the direction I have indi- 
cated, the direction of heroes and hero-wor- 
ship; but heroes may arise under a democracy. 
Indeed, where so free a field and so open 4 
way ? If a man have any insight and capacity 
in him above the common, where else can he 
find so sure and prompt an investment of it 
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as under a democracy? Here is no privileged 
dass, no impossible barrier, no tragedy of a 
Burns, or neglect of a Johnson. True, in 
Nature’s seed-field the tares choke down the 
wheat ; but, unfortunately, we have no human 
wheat that we may guard and perpetuate, 
and raise a crop of Cromwells to order. The 
hero is and must always be a seedling, a wild, 
unbidden growth, and the danger that he 
will be choked down by the tares and nettles 
is, perhaps, less under free institutions than 
under any other. 

« Democracy,” Carlyle says, “is, by the 
nature of it, a self-canceling business, and 

ives in the long run a net result of sero.” 
And, yet, we know that in every village and 
community, and in the great seed-fields of 
Time and continental areas, where nations 
and races are the competitors, the democratic 
principle is the only vitally active and triumph- 
mg one. The great prizes are not arbitrarily 
distributed, but more or less according to 
merit; they are carried off by the ablest, the 
bravest, the worthiest. Might, in the last 
analysis, means right. The race és to the 
swift; the battle zs to the strong. 

Carlyle’s political writings are full of encour- 
aging passages on this subject, as this, for 
instance, from “ Past and Present”: “ The 
smallest item of human Slavery is the oppres- 
sion of man by his Mock-Superiors; the palpa- 
blest, but, I say, at bottom the smallest. Let 
him shake off such oppression, trample it in- 
dignantly under his feet; I blame him not; I 
pity and commend him. But oppression by 
your Mock-Superiors well shaken off, the 
grand problem yet remains to solve: That of 
finding government by your Real-Superiors! 
Alas, how shall we ever learn the solution of 
that, benighted, bewildered, sniffling, sneer- 
ing, God-forgetting unfortunates as we are? 
Itis a work for centuries, to be taught us by 
tribulations, confusions, insurrections, obstruc- 
tions ; who knows if not by conflagration and 
despair ! ” 

Yet, this is the American problem, the 
problem of all democracies—a difficult one, it 
is true, but perhaps not so difficult or impor- 
tant as Carlyle teaches; not so difficult, at 
least for us in this country, for it is to be, and 
in a measure has been, solved by education 
and a free ballot; not so important, because 
the political rulers, the law-makers and law- 
executors, in a free country, play but a small 
part in the sum-total of life there. 

Let me quote a long and characteristic pas- 
sage from Carlyle’s “ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” 
one of dozens, illustrating his misconception 
of universal suffrage : 


“Your ship cannot double Cape Horn by its excel- 
plans of voting. The ship may vote this and 
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that, above decks and below, in the most harmonious 
exquisitely constitutional manner; the ship to get 
round Cape Horn, will find a set of conditions already 
voted for and fixed with adamantine rigor by the 
ancient Elemental Powers, who are entirely careless 
how you vote. If you can, by voting or without vot- 
ing, ascertain these conditions, and valiantly conform 
to them, you will get around the Cape; if you cannot, 
—the r Winds will blow you ever back again; 
the inexorable Icebergs, dumb privy-councillors from 
Chaos, will nudge you with most chaotic ‘ admonition ’ ; 
you will be flung half frozen on the Patagonian cliffs, 
or admonished into shivers by your iceberg council- 
lors and sent sheer down to bevy Pe and will 
never get around Cape Horn at al)! Unanimity 
on board ship ; — yes, indeed, the ship's crew may be 
very unanimous, which doubtless, for ‘he time being, 
will be very coinfortable to the ship’s crew and to 
their Phantasm Captain if they have one; but if the 
tack they unanimously steer upon is guiding them 
into the belly of the Abyss, it will not profit them 
much! Ships accordingly do not use the ballot-box 
at all; and they reject the Phantasm species of Cap- 
tain. One wishes much some other Entities — since 
all entities lie under the same rigorous set of laws — 
could be brought to show as much wisdom and sense 
at least of self-preservation, the frst command of nat- 
ure. Phantasm Captains with unanimous votings; this 
is considered to be all the law and all the prophets at 
present.” 


Here is the real crushing Carlylean wit 
and picturesqueness of statement, but is 
the case of democracy, of universal suffrage 
fairly put ? The eternal verities appear again, 
as they appear everywhere in our author in 
connection with this subject. They recur in 
his pages like “minute-guns,” as if in de- 
ciding, by the count of heads, whether Jones 
or Smith should go to Parliament or to Con- 
gress was equivalent to sitting in judgment 
upon the law of gravitation. What the ship 
in doubling Cape Horn would very likely do, 
if it found itself officerless, would be to choose, 
by some method more or less approaching a 
count of heads, a captain, an ablest man to 
take command, and put the vessel through. 
If none were able, then indeed the case were 
desperate ; with or without the ballot-box, the 
abyss would be pretty sure of a victim. In 
any case, there would perhaps be as little 
voting to annul the storms, or change the 
ocean currents, as there is in democracies to 
settle ethical or scientific principles by an 
appeal to universal suffrage. But Carlyle 
was fated to see the abyss lurking under, 
and the eternities presiding over, every act 
of life. He saw everything in fearful gigan- 
tic perspective. It is true that one can- 
not loosen the. latchet of his shoe without 
bending to forces that are cosmical, siderial; 
but whether he bends or not, or this way or 
that, he passes no verdict upon them. The 
temporary, the expedient—all those devices 
and adjustments that are of the nature of scaf- 
folding, and that enter so largely into the ad- 
ministration of the coarser affairs of this world, 
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were with Carlyle equivalent to the false, the 
sham, the phantasmal, and he would none of 
them. As the ages seem to have settled 
themselves, for the present and the future, in 
all civilized lands—and especially in Ameri- 
ca—politics is little more than scaffolding ; 
it certainly is not the house we live in, but 
an appurtenance or necessity of the house. A 
government, in the long run, can never be 
better or worse than the people governed. 
It is but the bark of the tree, the coarse out- 
side rind,—a hind of scaffolding, very impor- 
tant it may be, and yet of no account in 
itself. In voting for Jones for constable, am 
I voting for or against the unalterable laws 
of the universe—an act wherein the conse- 
quences of a mistake are so appalling that vot- 
ing would better be dispensed with and the 
selection of constables be left to the evolution- 
ary principle of the solar system ? 

Yet Carlyle chose his ground, and took his 
bearings against universal suffrage, accord- 
ing to certain indisputable facts. These, 
namely, that wise men, the wisest men, are 
always in a minority, generally persecuted, 
rejected, crucified by the majority (Did not 
the multitude cry out, “ Crucify him, cru- 
cify him” ?); that the great books are read 
by the few, while the foolish book, the sen- 
sational novel, is eagerly read by the ten 
thousand; that the most transparent hum- 
bugs, if unblushingly pushed and _ noisily 
trumpeted abroad, are sure of the notice of 
the masses ; that the quack doctor, the quack 
anything, by judicious advertising, thrives 
while patient merit starves; that virtue, in- 
tegrity, sobriety, truthfulness, etc., are less 
taking to the multitude, are less sure of their 
votes, than pretentiousness, gilded falsehood, 
glibness, bribery, and skillful lobbying. Broad 
is the road that leads to perdition, a veritable 
democratic highway; the road that leads in 
the other direction is narrow and rugged and 
few walk therein. “Can it be proved that, 
since the beginning of the world, there was ever 
given a universal vote in favor of the worthiest 
man or thing? I have always understood 
that true worth, in any department, was diffi- 
cult to recognize ; that the worthiest, if he ap- 
pealed to universal suffrage, would have but 
a poor chance.” There is no disputing these 
facts, and if they really bear upon the ques- 
tion of popular government, of a free ballot, 
then the ground is clean shot away from 
under it. The world is really governed and 
led by minorities, and always will be. The 
many, sooner or later, follow the one. We 
have all become abolitionists in this country, 
some of us much to our surprise and bewilder- 
ment; we hardly know yet how it happened; 
but the time was when abolitionists were 
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hunted by the multitude. Marvelous to relate 
also, civil service reform has become popular 
among our politicians. Something has hap. 
pened; the tide has risen while we slept, or 
while we mocked and laughed, and away we 
all go on the current. : 

Universal suffrage as exemplified in Amer. 
ica is productive of evils enough, it is true: 
but dare we say the government — municipal, 
state, national—is not in the long run fairly 
representative of the people; that our rulers 
and law-makers are not, on the whole, as good 
as we are; that Congress does not fairly em. 
body what of virtue and wisdom there js in 
the country? We shall have purer and more 
exalted rulers when we are a purer and more 
exalted people. The fault is not in the suf. 
frage: making it broader, if that were possible, 
or making it narrower, would not mend mat- 
ters; but elevate the standard of wisdom and 
morality of all classes—that would mend 
matters. 

There is probably not much difference in 
the aggregate popular amount of morbific 
virus, whether under a European monarchy 
or in an American democracy. The difference, 
to scientific estimate, is that the latter certainly 
does, and most intensely does, what the other 
abstains from, or goes against — brings all the 
bad stuff to the surface, where it can be seen 
of men, and its medication considered. 

Necessity is the mother of heroes always. 
We cannot call them or choose them to rule 
over us, because in ordinary times we do not 
know them; they do not know themselves. 
“We know not what we are any more than 
what we shall be,” says Carlyle writing on 
Voltaire. He leaves out of his counts entirely 
the competitive principle that operates every- 
where in nature—in your onion-bed, as well 
as in political states and amid teeming popula- 
tions—natural selection, the survival of the 
fittest. What a sorting and sifting process 
went on in our army during the secession 
war, till the real captains, the real leaders, 
were found; not Fredericks or Wellingtons, 
perhaps, but the best the land afforded. “ Will 
the ballot-box raise the Noblest to the chief 
place ? does any sane man deliberately believe 
such a thing ?” Carlyle asks. But it may be 
the proximate way. Itis not an air-line to the 
point, the course as the bird flies, as the ideal- 
ist dreams, but the most feasible, actual road— 
devious, circuitous, up hill and down dale— 
that mankind have yet found out. If Carlyle 
had only suggested a better way, the way ac- 
cording to his survey of the ground to be 
passed over; but he did not. The lofty, in- 
flexible idealist that he was, he cut his own 
way through life as imperiously and auto- 
cratically as a Russian czar, permitting no 
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swerving from a right line, and he insisted 
ypon a like rectitude in the rest of mankind. 
The universe itself, he said, was a Monarchy 
and Hierarchy, and this is as practical a sug- 
gestion as we get from him. 

America, he said, was “Anarchy f/us a street 
constable,” and most of the transfixing shafts 
aimed at this country were aimed at a man 
of straw of his own setting-up: he did not and 
could not appreciate our case. Yet he looked 
fondly and yearningly upon America, the 
country of Emerson, the country to which 
his own thoughts and hopes had once turned 
in the darkest hours of his life. What would 
have been the results to Aim, had he emigra- 
ted to our shores? Emigration, in the main, 
to the individual and to the race, means libera- 
tion; a loosening of old ties and customs, 
an escape from old ruts, and Carlyle would 
doubtless have in some measure been freed 
from the hags and demons that vexed his 
prophetic soul had he come to America. 

“America’s battle,” he said, in 1850, “is yet 
to fight; and we, sorrowful though nothing 
doubting, will wish her strength for it. New 
Spiritual Pythons, plenty of them ; enormous 
Megatherions, as ugly as were ever born of 
mud, loom huge and hideous out of the 
twilight Future on America; and she will 
have her own agony, and her own victory, but 
on other terms than she is yet quite aware of.” 
But he failed to recognize the real python 
that was threatening us in his own time, and 
when we were battling with it and all but 
“cracking our sinews,” he mocked; his sar- 
donic laugh came echoing over the waters in 
the “American Iliad in a nutshell.” But we 
may love and reverence the irate Scotchman 
all the same. His opposition to America and 
to the American idea is self-cancelling. He 
really plays into our hands, he lays the empha- 
sis upon the right things, upon that upon which 
America has staked her all. He bids up 
manliness, veracity, courage, earnestness, to 
such a pitch that they become too precious 
for any but free institutions where the reliance 
isentirely uponthem. ‘The right of the weak 
to be governed by the strong, of the blind to 
be led by those who have eyes, in no way 
contravenes the right of life, hberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

None knew better than Carlyle himself 
that, whoever be the ostensible potentates and 
law-makers, the wise do virtually rule, the 
natural leaders do lead. Wisdom will out: 
it is the one thing in this world that cannot 
be suppressed or annulled. There is not a 
parish, township, or community little or big, in 
this country or in England, that is not finally 
governed, shaped, directed, built up by what 
of wisdom there is in it. All the leading indus- 
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tries and enterprises gravitate naturally to the 
hands best able to control them. The wise 
furnish employment for the unwise, capital 
flows to capital hands as surely as water seeks 
water. 


“Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave.’’ 


There never is and never can be any gov- 
erment but by the wisest. In all nations and 
communities, the law of nature finally pre- 
vails. If there is no wisdom in the people 
there will be none in their rulers; the virtue 
and intelligence of the representative will 
not be essentially different from that of his 
constituents. The dependence of the fool- 
ish, the thriftless, the improvident, upon his 
natural master and director, for food, employ- 
ment, for life itself, is just as real to-day in 
America as it was in the old feudal or 
patriarchal times. The relation between the 
two is not so obvious, so intimate, but it 
is just as vital and essential. How shall we 
know the wise man unless he makes himself 
felt or seen or heard? How shall we know 
the master unless he masters us? Is there 
any danger that the real captains will not 
step to the front, and that we shall not know 
them when they do? Shall we not knowa 
Luther, a Cromwell, a Franklin, a Washing- 
ton? 

“ Man,” says Carlyle, “ little as he may sup- 


pose it, is necessitated to obey superiors ; he 
is a social being in virtue of this necessity ; 
nay, he could not be gregarious otherwise ; 
he obeys those whom he esteems better than 
himself, wiser, braver, and will forever obey 
such; and ever be ready and delighted to do 


it.” Why all this pother, then, and this 
clamorous calling for a divinely appointed 
task-master? We have already got him in 
one shape or another, and never have been 
and never can be without him; we are the 
tools of stronger minds, of stronger hands 
than our own. If there are no heroes in our 
midst, no master hearts and heads, more’s 
the pity, but there is no remedy. The 
soil of a country determines its crops, the 
character of a people determines its heroes. 
“Where the great mass of men is tolerably 
right,” Carlyle again says, “all is mght; 
where they are not right, all is wrong.” Think 
in how many ways, through how many ave- 
nues in our times, the wise man can reach us 
and place himself at our head, or mold us to 
his liking, as orator, statesman, poet, philoso- 
pher, preacher, editor. If he has any wise 
thing to speak, any scheme to unfold, there 
is the rostrum or pulpit and crowds ready 
to hear him, or there is the steam power- 
press ready to disseminate his wisdom to 
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the four corners of the earth. He can set up 
a congress or a parliament and really make 
and unmake the laws, by his own fireside, in 
any country that has a free press. “If we will 
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seen the hero in Cromwell, or in Frederick 
that the nineteenth century Carlyle saw in 
each. In any case, in any event, the dead 
rule us more than the living; we cannot es. 


consider it, the essential truth of the matter cape the past. It is not merely by virtue of 
is, every British man can now elect Aimse/f the sunlight that falls now, and the rain and 


to Parliament without consulting the hustings 
at all. If there be any vote, idea, or notion 
in him, or any earthly or heavenly thing, 
cannot he take a pen and therewith autocrat- 
ically pour forth the same into the ears and 
hearts of all people, so far as it will go?” 
(“ Pest and Present.”) Or there is the pulpit 
everywhere waiting to be worthily filled. 
What may not the real hero accomplish here ? 
“Indeed, is not this that we call spiritual 
guidance properly the soul of the whole, the 
life and eyesight of the whole ?” 

In more primitive times, and amid more 
rudely organized communities, the hero, the 
strong man, could step to the front and seize 
the leadership like the buffalo of the plains or 
the wild horse of the pampas; but in our 
time, at least among English-speaking races, 
he must be more or less called by the suffrage 
of the people. With respect, therefore, to this 
question of the leadership of the wisest, Car- 
lyle seems to me like a man who denies the 
sun because the day is cloudy. Such light as 
there is is sunlight and not cloud-light; and 
such light of wisdom as there is in the world, 
by which we guide our steps, however much 
it may be dimmed and obstructed, is the light 
of the wise men in it tempered, it is true, by 
many potent half-rays or shadows representing 
other, perhaps conflicting, facts and influ- 
ences (doubtless meaning something equally 
important), and by the capacity of the eye- 
sight of the times to absorb true light ; which 
latter contingency, one cannot too often re- 
peat, is probably the main affair. The sky of 
every age and people is always more or less 
overcast ; the pure rays of wisdom do not and 
cannot have unobstructed sway. The stupidity 
of men, the inefficiency of materials, and the 
dust and confusion of the strife that always 
hides the character of an age from itself, all 
balk and hinder it. We probably have little 
conception to what extent the proudest names 
in history were blurred and belittled to con- 
temporary times. The soldier in battle knows 
little of the part his general played in the vic- 
tory or in the defeat. At a sufficient distance 
from an age, its true lights and leaders appear ; 
we look athwart the clouds; the temporary, 
the accidental, has fallen away, the dust and 
heat of battle are gone. We view the moun- 
tain range from a vantage-ground, and can 
easily pick out the highest peak. It is quite 
certain that had there been a seventeenth or 
eighteenth century Carlyle, he would not have 


dew that it brings, that we continue here: 
but by virtue of the sunlight of eons of past 
ages. 

“ This land of England has its conquerors 
possessors, which change from epoch to epoch, 
from day to day; but its real conquerors, 
creators, and eternal proprietors are these 
following and their representatives if you can 
find them: all the Heroic Souls that ever 
were in England, each in their degree; all 
the men that ever cut a thistle, drained a 
puddle out of England, contrived a wise 
scheme in England, did or said a true and 
valiant thing in England.” “Work? The 
quantity of done and forgotten work that lies 
silent under my feet in this world, and escorts 
and attends me and supports and keeps me 
alive, wheresoever I walk or stand, whatso- 
ever I think or do, gives rise to reflections!” 
In our own politics, has our first President 
ever ceased to be President? Does he not still 
sit there the stern and blameless patriot utter- 
ing counsel? Let me make a nation’s dead 
rulers, and I care not who makes the living. 

Carlyle had no faith in the inherent tend- 
ency of things to right themselves, to adjust 
themselves to their own proper standards; 
the conservative force of nature, the checks 
and balances by which her own order and 
succession is maintained; the astronomic 
principle by which the systems are kept in 
poise in the spheral harmony; the Darwinian 
principle according to which the organic life 
of the globe has been evolved, the higher 
and more complex forms mounting from the 
lower, the principle or power, name it Fate, 
name it Necessity, name it God, or what 
you will, which finally lifts a people, a race, 
an age, and even a community above the 
reach of choice, of accident, of individual 
will, into the region of general law. So little 
is life what we make it, after all; so little is 
the course of history, the destiny of nations, 
the result of any man’s purpose, or direction 
or will, so great is Fate, so insignificant is 
man! The human body is made up of a vast 
congeries or association of minute cells, each 
with its own proper work and function at 
which it toils incessantly night and day, and 
thinks of nothing beyond. The shape, the 
size, the color of the body, its degree of 
health and strength, etc., no cell or series of 
cells decides these points ; a law above and 
beyond the cell determines these points. The 
final destiny and summing up of a nation 1s, 
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perhaps, as little within the conscious will 
and purpose of the individual citizens. When 
you come to large masses, to long periods, 
the law of mature steps in. The day is 
hot or the day is cold, the spring is late or 
the spring is early; but the inclination of 
the earth’s axis makes the winter and sum- 
mer sure. The wind blows this way and 
blows that, but the great storms gyrate and 
travel in one general direction. There is a 
wind of the globe that never varies, and 
there is the breeze of the mountain that is 
never two days alike. The local hurricane 
moves the waters of the sea to a depth of 
but a few feet; but the tidal impulse goes to 
the bottom. Men and communities in this 
world are often in the position of arctic ex- 
plorers, who are making great speed in a 
given direction, while the ice-floe beneath 
them is making greater speed in the opposite 
direction. This kind of progress has often be- 
fallen political and ecclesiastical parties in this 
country. Behind mood lies temperament; back 
of the caprice of will lies the fate of character ; 
back of both is the bias of family ; back of 
that the tyranny of race; still deeper the 
power of climate, of soil, of geology, the 
whole physical and moral environment. Still, 
we are free men only so far as we rise above 
these. We cannot abolish fate, but we can 
in a measure utilize it. The projectile force 
of the bullet does not annul or suspend grav- 


ity; it uses it. The floating vapor is just as 
true an illustration of the law of gravity as 
the falling avalanche. 

Carlyle, I say, had sounded these depths 
that lie beyond the region of will and choice, 
beyond the sphere of man’s moral accounta- 
bility; but in life, in action, in conduct, no 


man shall take shelter here. One may sum- 
mon his philosophy when he his beaten in 
battle, and not till then. You shall not shirk 
the hobbling Times to catch a ride on the 
sure-footed Eternities. The times are bad; 
very well, you are there to make them better. 
“The public highways ought not to be occu- 
pied by people demonstrating that motion is 
mpossible.” (“ Chartism.”) 


Ill. 


CaRoLineE Fox, in her “ Memoirs of Old 
Friends,” reports a smart saying about Car- 
lyle, current in her time, which has been 
current in some form or other ever since, 
namely, that he had a large capital of faith 
uninvested,—carried it about him as ready 
money, I suppose, working capital. It is 
certainly true that it was not locked up in 
any of the various social or religious safe 
deposits. He employed a vast deal of it in 
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his daily work. It took not a little to set 
Cromwell up and Frederick. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if among his contemporaries there 
was a man with so active a faith—so little 
invested in paper securities. His religion as 
a present living reality went with him into 
every question. He did not believe that the 
Maker of this universe had retired from 
business, or that he was merely a sleeping 
partner in the concern. “Original sin,” he 
says, “and such like are bad enough, I doubt 
not ; but distilled gin, dark ignorance, stupid- 
ity, dark corn-law, bastille, and company, 
what are they?” For creeds, theories, phi- 
losophies, plans for reforming the world, etc., 
he cared nothing, he would not invest one 
moment in them; but the hero, the worker, 
the doer, justice, veracity, courage, these 
drew him,—in these he put his faith. What 
to other people were mere abstractions were 
urgent, pressing realities to Carlyle. Every 
truth or fact with him has a personal incli- 
nation, points to conduct, points to duty. He 
could not invest himself in creeds and formu- 
las, but in that which yielded an instant re- 
turn in force, justice, character. He has no 
philosophical impartiality. He has been 
broken up; there have been moral convul- 
sions; the rock stands on end. Hence the 
vehement and precipitous character of his 
speech—its wonderful picturesqueness and 
power. The spirit of gloom and dejection 
that possesses him, united to such an indom- 
itable spirit of work and helpfulness, is very 
noteworthy. Such courage, such faith, such 
unshaken adamantine belief in the essential 
soundness and healthfulness that lay beneath 
all this weltering and chaotic world of folly 
and evil about him, in conjunction with such 
pessimism and despondency, was never before 
seen in a man of letters. I am reminded that 
in this respect he was more like a root of the 
tree of Igdrasil than like a branch; one of 
the central and master roots with all which that 
implies, toiling and grappling in the gloom, 
but full of the spirit of light. How he delves 
and searches; how much he made live and 
bloom again ; how he sifted the soil for the 
last drop of heroic blood. The fates are there, 
too, with water from the sacred well. He is 
quick, sensitive, full of tenderness and pity ; 
yet he is savage and brutal when you op 

him or seek to wrench him from his holdings. 


“The quantity of sorrow he has, does it not mean 
withal the quantity of sympathy he has, the quantity 
of faculty and victory he shall yet have? ‘Our sorrow 
is the inverted image of our nobleness.’ The depth 
of our despair measures what capability, and height 
of claim we have, to hope.” (“ Cromwell.””) 


Carlyle was like an unhoused soul, naked 
and bare to every wind that blows. He felt 
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the awful cosmic chill. He could not take 
shelter in the creed of his fathers nor in any 
of the opinions and beliefs of his time. He 
could not and did not try to fend himself 
against the keen edge-of the terrible doubts, 
the awful mysteries, the abysmal questions 
and duties. He lived and wrought as in the 
visible presence of God. This was no myth 
to him, but a terrible reality. How the im- 
mensities open and yawn about him! He 
was like a man who should suddenly see his 
relations to the universe, both physical ani! 
meral, in gigantic perspective, and never 
through life lose the awe, the wonder, the 
fear, the revelation inspired. The veil, the 
illusion of the familiar, the commonplace, is 
torn away. The natural becomes the super- 
natural. Every question, every character, 
every duty, was seen against the immensities, 
like figures in the night against a background 
of fire, and seen as if for the first time. The 
siderial, the cosmical, the eternal,—we grow 
familiar with these or lose sight of them 
entirely. But Carlyle never lost sight of them ; 
his sense of them became morbidly acute, 
preternaturally developed, and it was as if he 
saw every movement of the hand, every fall 
of a leaf, as an emanation of solar energy. 
“That haggard mood of the imagination ” 
(his own phrase) was habitual with him. His 
méral nature was thrown into peaks and 
chasms—the strata were rent asunder. He 
could see only the tragical in life and in his- 
tory. Events were imminent, poised like 
avalanches that a word might loosen. We 
see his friends perpetually amazed at his earn- 
estness, the gradations in his mind were so 
steep ; the descent from the thought to the 
deed was so swift and inevitable. 

“ Daily and hourly,” he says (at the age of 
38), “ the world natural grows more of a worl 
magical to me; this is as it should be. Daily, 
too, I see that there is no true poetry but 
in reality.” “The gist of my whole way of 
thought,” he says again, “ is to raise the nat- 
ural to the supernatural.” To his brother John 
he wrote, in 1832 : “ I get more earnest, graver, 
not unhappier every day. The whole crea- 
tion seems more and more divine to me, the 
natural more and more supernatural.” His 
eighty-five years did not tame him at all, did 
not blunt his conception of the “ fearfulness 
and wonderfulness of life.” The anodyne of 
life acted rather as an excitant upon Car- 
lyle, and instead of quieting or benumbing 
him, filled him with portentous imaginings 
and fresh cause for wonder. There is a 
danger that such a mind, if it takes to litera- 
ture, will make a mess of it. But Carlyle 
is saved by his tremendous gripe upon 
reality. Do I say the ideal and the real 
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were one with him? He made the ideal 4, 
real, and the only real. Whatever he touched 
he made tangible, actual, and vivid. Ideas 
are hurled like rocks, a word blisters like a 
branding-iron, a metaphor transfixes like a 
javelin. There is something in his sentences 
that lays hold of things, as the acids bite 
metals. His subtle thoughts, his marvelous 
wit, like the viewless gases of the chemist. 
combine with a force that startles the reader. 

Carlyle differs from the ordinary religious 
enthusiast in the way he bares his bosom to 
the storm. His attitude is rather one of glad. 
iatorial resignation than supplication. He 
makes peace with nothing, takes refuge in 
nothing. He flouts at happiness, at repose, 
at joy. “ There is in man a Aigher than love 
of happiness; he can do without happiness, 
and instead thereof find blessedness.” “The 
life of all gods figures itself to us as a sublime 
sadness— earnestness of infinite battle against 
infinite labor. Our highest religion is named 
the ‘Worship of Sorrow.’ For the Son of Man 
there is no noble crown, well worn or even ill 
worn, but is a crown of thorns.” His own 
worship is a kind of defiant admiration of 


.Eternal Justice. He asks no quarter, and will 


give none. He turns upon the grim destinies 
a look as undismayed and as uncompromising 
as their own. Despair cannot crush him ; he 
will crush it. The more it bears on, the 
harder he will work. The way to get rid of 
wretchedness is to despise it; the way to 
conquer the devil is to defy him ; the way to 
gain heaven is to turn your back upon it, and 
be as unflinching as the gods themselves. 
Satan may be roasted in his own flames; 
Tophet may be exploded with its own sul- 
phur. “ Despicable biped!” (Teufelsdréckh is 
addressing himself.) “ What is the sum-total 
of the worst that lies before thee ? Death? 
Well, death; and say the pangs of Tophet, 
too, and all that the devil and man may, will, 
or can do against thee! Hast thou not a 
heart ? Canst thou not suffer whatso it be, 
and as a child of freedom, though outcast, 
trample Tophet itself under thy feet while it 
consumes thee? Let it come, then; I will 
meet it and defy it.” This is the “ Everlast- 
ing No” of Teufelsdréckh, the annihilation 
of self. Having thus routed Satan with his 
own weapons, the “ Everlasting Yea” is to 
people his domain with fairer forms ; to find 
your ideal in the world about you: “Thy 
condition is but the stuff thou art to shape 
that same ideal out of: what matters whether 
such stuff be of this sort or of that, so the 
form thou give it be heroic, be poetic?” 
Carlyle’s watchword through life, as I 
have said, was the German word “Zaésagen,’ 
or renunciation. The perfect flower of 
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ligion o in the soul only when all 
Sdoecking is abandoned. The divine, the 
heroic attitude is: “I seek not Heaven, I 
fear not Hell; I crave the truth alone, 
whithersoever it may lead.” “Truth! I cried, 
though the heavens crush me for following 
her: no falsehood, though a celestial lubber- 
land were the price of apostasy.” The truth 
—what is the truth? Carlyle answers that 
which you believe with all your soul and all 
your might and all your strength, and are 
ready to face Tophet for,—that, for you, is the 
truth. Such a seeker was he himself. It matters 
little whether we agree that he found the truth 
ornot. The law of this universe is such that 
where the love, the desire, is perfect and 
supreme, the truth is already found. That is the 
truth, not the letter, but the spirit ; the seeker 
and the sought are one. Can you by searching 
find out God? No; but make your actions 
Godlike, and He is already with you. This is 
Carlyle’s position, so far as it can be defined. 
He hated dogma as he hated poison. No 
direct or definite statement of religious belief 
or opinion could he tolerate. He abandoned 
the church for which his father designed him, 
because of his inexorable artistic sense ; he 
could not endure the dogma that the church 
rested upon, the pedestal of clay upon which 
the golden image was reared. The gold he 
held to as do all serious souls, but the dogma 
of clay he quickly dropped. “ Whatever be- 
comes of us,” he said, referring to this sub- 
ject in a letter to a friend when he was in his 
twenty-third year, “never let us cease to be- 
have like honest men.” 

It was this artistic sense, this refusal to 
name the unspeakable, to translate the emo- 
tions of the soul in the presence of the In- 
finite Mystery into the language of the under- 
standing that so bewildered the elder Henry 
James. Carlylé was before all things an artist, 
though no man hated so royally the current 
cant and twaddle about art. He was an art- 
ist in this: he must have and would have 
concrete realities and identities. He said to 
Emerson, apropos of some visionary Emerson 
had sent him: “I can do nothing with vapors, 
but wish them condensed.” Realities, but real- 
a impelled by the ideal as a ship by the 
gale. 

It may be added that Carlyle was one of 
those men whom the world can neither make 
nor break,—-a meteoric rock from out the fiery 
heavens, bound to hit hard if not self-con- 
sumed and not looking at all for a convenient 
or a soft place to alight,—a blazing star in his 
literary expression, but in his character and 
purpose the most tangible and unconquera- 
ble of men. 

“Thou, O World, how wilt thou secure 
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thyself against this man? Thou canst not 
hire him by thy guineas; nor by thy gibbets 
and law penalties restrain him. He eludes thee 
like a Spirit. Thou canst not forward him, 
thou canst not hinder him. Thy penalties, 
thy poverties, neglects, contumelies : behold, 
all these are good for him.” 


Since the foregoing pages were written, the 
letters of Mrs. Carlyle have been given to the 
world, and it may be worth our while to 
glance briefly at the woman of whom we 
have heard so much, and over whose fate 
so much sympathy has been indulged in. 
No new light of consequence is thrown upon 
the great author himself by the publication, 
but the wife whom he so lauds in his “ Rem- 
iniscences,” and over whose memory he is so 
remorseful and self-accusing, stands clearly 
and definitely before us. Clearness and defi- 
niteness are among her most marked charac- 
teristics. She always knows her mind, can 
reach a decision quickly, and hits the mark 
every time. Carlyle said her eye could correct 
the plumb and square of the carpenter. The 
tone of the letters is as clear as a bell, not a 
false note in them; but, apart from the ill 
health of which they are the record, they re- 
veal a terribly unhappy mind, and a sort of 
suppressed life like that of a plant under a 
stone. The stone, it will be quickly said, as 
has been said over and over again, was her 
husband ; which is true, but in no sense for 
which he can be held responsible ; every hus- 
band, intensely preoccupied, his whole heart 
and soul in his work, is in the same way a stone 
to the wife who does not glory in his preoc- 
cupation, and who has not ample and worthy 
outlets and occupations of her own. The 
wife must either find her happiness in merg- 
ing her life in that of her husband’s, making 
his aims and his successes her own, or she 
must have ample original resources to fall 
back upon. Mrs. Carlyle did not do the 
former and she had not the latter. She was 
jealous of her husband's absorption in his 
work ; and in the menial service which she 
was so assiduous in rendering him,—shielding 
him from cocks, dogs, donkeys, parrots, pi- 
anos, servants, and all household annoyances 
and interruptions, mending his trowsers and 
making his puddings,— she found no worthy 
outlet for the genius that was in her. That 
was not her proper mission. Just what her 
mission was, she herself was in much doubt. 
She said she had a devil in her, always call- 
ing to her “‘March! march!’ and bursting 
into infernal laughter when requested to be 
so good as to specify whither.” This was the 
gipsy element in her to which she confesses, 
and which was bound to give her trouble. 
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She said she had thought that in a civil war 
she might possibly find her work. One could 
almost fancy in her another Joan of Are; easy 
enough, another Charlotte Corday. In any 
case, a childless marriage with a man whose 
genius overtopped her own, and whose ways 
were the ways of fate, was not the best lot 
for her. Hence, one is not surprised to find 
her writing to Forster: “I do think there is 
much truth in the Young German idea that 
marriage is a shockingly immoral institution, 
as well as what we have long known it for— 
an extremely disagreeable one.” The fire that 
melts a woman’s heart is not the fire that fills 
the prophet’s soul; nor yet is it the furnace 
heat that smelts such mountains of crude ore 
as that out of which “ Frederick” and “ Crom- 
well” came. 

With a will of adamant and a preoccu- 
pation like that of Hercules cleansing his 
stables or descending‘into Hades, it is certain 
in advance that Carlyle will prove in some 
respects an unsatisfactory husband and lover. 
He was not lacking in heart and sympathy, 
but he was probably deficient in, and blind to, 
the sentiment of the sexes; and hence his 
shortcomings as a husband appear to have 
been in those little attentions, flatteries, ca- 
resses, intimacies, etc., that a woman expects 
of her lover. 

“In great matters,” says his wife, “he is 
always kind and considerate; but these little 
attentions which we women attach so much 
importance to he was never in the habit of 
rendering to any one; his up-bringing and the 
severe turn of mind he has from nature had 
alike indisposed him toward them.” Yet how 
the dear woman whistles to keep her courage 
up. “It is odd,” she says, “what notions 
men seem to have of the scantiness of a 
woman’s resources. They do not find it any- 
thing out of nature that they should be able 
to exist by themselves ; but a woman must al- 
ways be borne about on somebody’s shoulders, 
and dandled and chirped to, or it is supposed 
she will fall into the blackest melancholy.” 
Now, Mrs. Carlyle was intensely womanly in 
this ; she laid great stress upon little matters, 
and she was famishing for the little caresses 
and attentions she sneered at. 

Her power over men, quite depriving them 
of their wits for the time being, even infatu- 
ating old Sterling, and leading him to write 
to her in a way that angered her very much, 
means a good deal. It means, among other 
things, the possession of charms, to which 
Carlyle, by the nature of him, was unrespon- 
sive, and that wasted their sweetness on the 
desert air. 

More than that, she allowed her life to be 
absorbed in little things. She was the victim 


of trifles. Her letters are mainly a record of 
the petty ills and annoyances of one’s life. She 
chronicles all her tears, woman fashion, and al] 
her tremors and hysterical spasms. She says: 
“ It is not only a faculty with me, but a neces. 
sity of my nature, to make a great deal out of 
nothing.” Her letters are all to be read in the 
light of this confession. She was a finely or. 
ganized creature, and had that “ preternatural 
intensity of sensation” (her own phrase) 
which so magnifies the little. The sting of a 
wasp nearly killed her (letter 114), and she 
fairly broke her heart over her husband’s in. 
nocent admiration for Lady Ashburton. She 
says in a letter to her husband, a few weeks 
before her sudden death: “I don’t pretend 
to be an ordinary man or woman ; I am per- 
fectly extraordinary, especially in the power I 
possess of fretting and worrying myself into 
one fever after another, without any cause to 
speak of.” The dear, honest creature! Fa- 
tigue, she says, which makes a healthy hu- 
man being sleepy, makes her delirious. Her 
lot was exceptionally severe only in the mat- 
ter of ill health ; in other respects, fortune was 
more than kind to her. She magnifies all her 
trials in a way worthy her husband himself, 
who wrote to his brother John, that getting 
settled in the house at Craigenputtock was a 
battle like that of St. George and the Dragon. 
Her intellectual narrowness (in this case blind- 
ness) is shown in the remark that Emerson 
had no ideas of his own (but mad ones) except 
what he had got from Carlyle. 

Then, like her husband, she was not made 
for happiness. She is reported as saying she 
hated joy, and in one of her letters she says, 
“ Happiness is but a low thing.” She had no 
wholesome human indifference, none of that 
unctuous, self-complacent quality that turns 
aside so many of the ‘petty ills and annoy- 
ances of this world, and that is to the human 
sensibilities what the oil is to the duck’s back. 
With Mrs. Carlyle every drop penetrated, found 
the pores open, and her spirits are habitually 
bedraggled. It was a trick or vanity of both 
man and wife, and unworthy them both, 
never to acknowledge they took pleasure in 
anything. The wife protests that she hates 
letter-writing, and often wrote with the back 
of the pen; and yet few women have ever 
written such bright, readable letters. Carlyle 
detested lecturing, and yet those who heard 
him say he spoke as one inspired. Neither 
had any reticente upon the subject of their 
ills and miseries, though here, perhaps, the 
husband groans the louder, because he is the 
stronger. To suffer and be silent was not a 
virtue of either. Indeed, in many ways, this 
famous couple were much alike; too much 
so, one would say. They did not complement 
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and offset each other at enough points. Be- 
fore their marriage, Carlyle wrote: “ It is the 
earnest, affectionate, warm-hearted, enthusi- 
astic Jane that I love. The acute, sarcastic, 
clearsighted, derisive Jane I can at best but 
admire.” Now both had just this dual nature, 
and you are never sure which side of the 
penny will turn up. The wife shows the acute 
and sarcastic side to the husband very often 
in this correspondence ; as to which side he 
shows in his letters to her, we have Froude’s 
testimony that he is uniformly tender and 
affectionate. 

All the husband's ills and annoyances re- 
appear in the wife in an exaggerated form. 
She is more sleepless than he is; more ad- 
dicted to blue pills and morphia; more dis- 
turbed by dogs, cats, bugs, cocks, donkeys, 
parrots, locomotives ; more used up by travel, 
boats, hotels, etc. When he takes snuff, she 
sneezes with a vengeance. His worry becomes 
almost distraction in her. When he is com- 
pelled to serve on a jury, she is nearly made 
sick ; when she hears him jump out of bed at 
night in the room above her, unable to sleep, 
her heart is in her throat till he turns in 
again; when she makes the awful discovery 
that a cock and hens have suddenly appeared 
in the next yard, she is in torment till she 
has bought the owner up; in short, when 
the husband has indigestion, the wife has 
nightmare; and this through her genius for 
worriment ; she catches it, and a spark in oth- 
ers becomes a flame in her. She was acute in 
every sense; all her maladies take an acute 
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form; her colds and headaches are severer 
than those of other people, and she at last 
dies of some acute nervous disease — chronic 
in its obstinacy, but acute in its intensity. 

Yet, probably, she was happier with Carlyle 
than she could have been with any other 
man. Writing to his mother, in 1837, she 
says of Carlyle: “ Numbers of people love 
me often, after their fashion, far better than I 
deserve; but then his fashion is so different 
from all these, and seems alone to suit the 
crotchety creature that I am.” 

The most serious want one feels in Mrs. 
Carlyle’s relation to her husband, as already 
intimated, is that she did not share in any 
adequate measure, or apparently aspire to 
share, his high and heroic life, only his petty, 
humdrum kitchen life; she was not his com- 
panion or helpmate in the writing of his 
books, did not even read them all, but was 
jealous of his absorption in them. His tasks, 
he says, were no choice of hers, but fell upon 
her lke ill-health or foul weather; and re- 
membering her silent indifference, he re- 
proaches himself for talking to her, night 
after night, of the battle of Molwitz, while he 
was writing “Frederick.” Interest in remote 
persons or events, or in general questions, 
she had not; yet that she was the most 
bright and intelligent of women, these letters 
abundantly testify; and that she was an ex- 
tremely lovable one, winning the hearts of 
both old and young wherever she went, and 
keeping them, is equally certain. 


John Burroughs. 
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From this carved chair wherein I sit to-night, 
The dead-man read in accents deep and strong, 
Through lips that were like Chaucer’s, his, great song 
About the Beryl and its virgin light; 
And still that music lives in death’s despite, 
And though my pilgrimage on earth be long, 
Time cannot do my memory so much wrong 
As e’er to make that gracious voice take flight. 
I sit here with closed eyes; the sound comes back, 
With youth, and hope, and glory on its track, 
A solemn organ-music of the mind; 
So, when the oracular moon brings back the tide, 
After long drought, the sandy channel wide 
Murmurs with waves, and sings beneath the wind. 


Edmund W. Gosse. 
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In early colonial days, much time and 
thought were bestowed in Pennsylvania upon 
recreation and simple and healthful social 
pleasures. In pursuance of this object, in 
May, 1732, a few of the original settlers, 
many of them emigrants with William Penn, 
met and determined to found a colony on the 
banks of the beautiful “ Manaiung,” as the 
Schuylkill was then called. They sought a 
patron in the person of William Warner, Esq., 
and settled on a portion of his well wooded 
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estate, “ Eaglesfield,” and proceeded to fence 
in an acre of ground whereon to carry out 
their peculiar ideas. To prove that “Baron” 
Warner enforced his proprietary rights, the 
following receipt, preserved among the arch- 
ives of the State, is offered : 


“June Ist, 1749, received of the Honorable Thomas 
Stretch, Esquire, & Co., three sun perch, in full for one 
year’s rent of the court-house lot on Schuylkill, due 
this present month. 

“ WILLIAM WARNER.” 
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SKETCHES IN CAMP. 


his payment of free socage came, in time, 
to be attended with some ceremony. The 
Governor appointed a committee of three 
citizens, who placed the three sun perch on 
the large pewter dish, heavily stamped with 
the family coat-of-arms, which was brought to 
this country by William Penn and presented 
to the colony. Thus the rent due to the 
“Manor House” was presented, with great 
respect, to the “Baron.” The colonists then 
proceeded to organize a form of government 
and to draw up a code of laws. The first of 
May was fixed upon as Gala Day, the begin- 
ning of the fishing and fowling season, and 
October rst as Election Day, to close the 
official year. At the first enjoyment of their 
new franchise as free and independent colo- 
nists, October, 1732, they chose a governor, 
five members of Assembly, a sheriff, and a cor- 
oner. A secretary of state was appointed by 
the Governor. On such occasions rounds of 
beef, barbacued pig, sirloin steaks, and the 
products of the rod and gun were set forth, 
the feast closing with the social pipe. Among 
the early executive acts of the Colonial Gov- 
ernor the following official warrant was issued : 
“ COLONY OF SCHUYLKILL, SS. 
To and all other Schuylkillians whom it may 

concern: 

“Whereas, great quantities of rabbits, squirrels, 
pheasants, partridges, and others of the game kind, 


have presumed to infest the coasts and territories of 
Schuylkill in a wild, bold, and ungovernable manner : 
These are therefore to authorize and require you or 
any of you io make diligent search for the said rabbits, 
squirrels, pheasants, partridges, and others of the game 
kind, in all suspected places where they may be found, 
and bring the respective bodies of so many as you 
shall find before the Justices, etc., at a General Court 
to be held Thursday, the fourth day of October next, 
there to be proceeded against, as by the said Court 
shall be adjudged; and for your or any of your so 
doing, this shall be your sufficient Warrant. Witness, 
myself, the twenty-ninth day of September, in the 
twelfth year of my Government, and year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and forty-four. 

[L. S.J “THOMAS STRETCH.’ 


Under Governor Stretch the colony pros- 
pered in its peaceful pursuits. In the year 
1747, for their more convenient accommoda- 
tion, they resolved to build a court-house for 
the meetings of the Governor, Assembly and 
colonists, on the slope facing the river, amid 
the stately walnut trees, some of which fur- 
nished the timber. As early as 1759 the Rev. 
Andrew Burnaby, A. M., vicar of Green 
wich, England, thus writes of this aristocratic 
colony in his “ Travels through the Middle 
Settlements of North America,” published in 
London the following year : 


“There is a society of sixteen ladies and as many 


“gentlemen, called the ‘ Fishing Company,’ which meet 


once a fortnight upon the Schuylkill. They have a 
very pleasant room erected in a romantic situation 
upon the banks of that river, where they generally 
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dine and drink tea. There are several pretty walks 
about it, and some wild and rugged rocks which, to- 
gether with the water and fine groves that adorn the 
banks, form a most beautiful and picturesque scene. 
There are boats and fishing-tackle of all sorts, and 
the company divert themselves with walking, dancing, 
singing, conversing, going upon the water and fishing, 
or just as they please. The ladies wear an uniform, 
and appear with great ease and advantage from the 
neatness and simplicity of it. The first and most dis- 
tinguished people of the colony are of this society, 
and it is very advantageous to a stranger to be intro- 
duced to it, as he thereby gets acquainted with the 
best and most respected company in Philadelphia.” 


It was found impossible to enjoy and fully. 


protect the “right and privilege to hunt in 
the woods and fish in the waters of the 
Schuylkill,” granted to the colony by the 
Lenape tribe, without the power to enforce 
the same. Accordingly, in 1760, a law was 
passed, entitled “ An act for the support of the 
navy in Schuylkill.” 

After a long and prosperous administration 
of thirty-four years, Governor Stretch laid 
down his rod never again to command the 
“ fishing fleet.” During the Revolution, Sam- 
uel Morris, Governor of Schuylkill, became 
Captain of the “ Philadelphia Light-Horse,” 
the muster of which contained the names of 
many of the citizens of the Schuylkill Colony. 
This corps served with distinction in the 
Jersey campaigns, participated in the battles 
of ‘Trenton and Princeton, was Washington’s 
body-guard, and received his especial com- 
mendation on their discharge from service. 
In 1781, a committee was appointed to repair 
the long-abandoned court-house, the neglected 
navy, and dilapidated dock-yard, and put them 
in a state suitable for the importance of thestep 


about to be taken by the colonists. On the 
11th of October, of the following year, the 
Governor, Assembly, and citizens, as many as 
could be gathered, met in the court-house 
and unanimously passed a declaration of jp, 
dependence and fourteen enactments provid- 
ing fully for the government of the colony as 
a sovereign and independent State, and that 
the court-house was henceforth to be known 
as the Castle of the State in Schuylki 
The citizens of the State quafte many 

bowls of punch in toasting and forctelling 
its prospects; and as their lusty cheers ran 
through the “ Baron’s ” wood, 

“ Schuylkill heard the merry strain 

Repeated o’er and o’er again, 

Her ebbing tide bore on the air 

And echoed it to Delaware.” 


The death of the worthy “ Baron” \\arner, 
a few years later, freed the commonwealth 
of its only vestige of feudal ties. On Thurs- 
day, June 14th, 1787, George Washington 
was entertained at the Castle. 

In 1825, “ Little Schuylkill” invited Gen- 
eral Lafayette and suite to dine in state at 
the Castle. The citizens, habited in white 
linen aprons and ample straw hats, formed in 
open file facing inward, near the north front 
entrance to the Castle. The three banners 
were on the right. General Lafayette and 


SHELLING PEAS. 


suite, and the gentlemen in attendance on 
him as escort deputed by the city authorities, 
alighted at the lines of the State. They were 
conducted between the open files toward the 


Castle by the Secretary of State; at the 
threshold of which Councillor Morris, in the 
absence of his Excellency the Governor, re- 
ceived Lafayette, as the guest of the State, 
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GOVERNOR SAMUEL MORRIS. (AFTER A BUST BY WILLIAM RUSH.) 


with a cordial welcome, and presented him phia Water-Works stopped the tide-water and 


with a certificate of honorary membership as threatened destruction to the fishing. The 
a duly qualified citizen. To the welcome the “ Schuylkillians” with sorrow relinquished 
General promptly replied : the land they had occupied for ninety years, 
trusted their “ Castle” to the waters of the 

“My Dear Sir: I feel sincere pleasure in visiting Schuylkill, and, floating it five miles down 
your ancient institution, so pleasantly situated on the the river, located their settlement at Rambo 


bank of your beautiful river. It is the more grateful Rock below Conte Bi Shek: Se Contiie 
to me as it ame my tour to all the States of the OCK, Delow Greys Ferry. tere the Uastle 


Union. About half a century ago, I first crossed your still stands, surrounded by a wood of lofty 
beautiful stream in times of peril; far-different now forest trees planted by the Freemen of that 
are the sensations I realize in meeting my friends on date, whose descendants alone remain to en- 
so pleasant an occasion. I feel honored by your polite . 
invitation and kind reception in your ancient and JY the grateful shade. 
agreeable State in Schuylkill. May you long continue As we enter the long lane, shaded by 
happy and prosperous.” buttonwoods, on a gala day, we see at the 
: Castle busy men in long aprons and broad- 
The Marquis, expressing a desire asa mem- brimmed hats. In dimensions the building 
ber to do his duty, was duly invested by the itself is not awe-inspiring. Over the portal 
Councillors with a hat and apron, and intro- you may read the date 1732. The structure 
duced to the kitchen, where he was initiated is of wood, and the many coats of yellow 
into business by attention to the turning of wash, peeling from its sides, reveal the secret 
the beefsteaks on the gridiron. The banquet of its preservation. The absence of glass, 
was served at four o’clock. All fared sumpt- the board shutters being painted in imitation 
uously, and the mirth was greatly enhanced of windows, tells of a primitive period, while 
by the happy witticism of Judge Richard the bare floor and whitewashed walls speak 
Peters, who sang several excellent songs, to of the ancient simplicity that has been pre- 
the delight of his veteran friend Lafayette. served. The citizens are appointed in turn to 
_ Since that time there has been‘little change market for the kitchen and to assign the 
in the simple manners and quaint customs of preparation of the dishes to different mem- 
the State in Schuylkill. The erection of the bers. Economy is the first requisite, and a 
dam at Fairmount in 1822 for the Philadel- thorough knowledge of the capabilities of the 
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cooks the second. The large bowl, out of azza facing the river stands the bust of Samuel 
which we ladle our famous “ Fish-House Morris, who was governor of Schuylkill for for. 
Punch” with the curious wooden “ dipper” ty-six years, and to whose urbane manner and 
that never spills, was imported and present- rigidsimplicity the foundation of the State owes 
ed to the State by Captain Charles Ross, in its existence and long-continued prosperity, As 
we gaze up and down the beautiful Schuylkill, 

whose banks, despite the march of civilization 

and commerce, still retain their rural lovelj 

ness, we realize that the “little republic” is q 

garden-spot. The refuse from the gas. 

GQ? works has destroyed the fishir g but 


have the Governor baptize them in 

its ample space, which would in- cowie ro 

deed admit of total immersion. DINNER. re 

The superstition is that the heir so baptized & 4 

will succeed the father in citizenship. On the 

right of the entrance is located the pantry, the trees still lean 

within which, neatly arranged on the white toward the river, 

sanded shelves, stands the china, each piece seeking the moisture rising from its surface, 
stamped with the company’s emblem, a sun Lunch is served on the long wooden table, set 
perch. On the immediate right, in the mainor under the protecting shade of the oaks and 
dining-hall of the Castle,stands the company’s maples and underspread by a carpet of violets, 
chest, in which are kept the ingredients of the daisies,and buttercups. Comfortably placed in 
punch. On two stout supports rests the “ Penn the deep-seated, high-backed chairs, the guests 
Platter,” already referred to in the payment are served with lobster salad, cold corn-beef, 
of socage. To describe the objects of interest and Welch rare-bit. Lunch is hardly over be- 
suspended on the walls, presented from time fore the Castle bell rings out from the tower, 
to time by visitors, would make an interesting and the Sheriff appears at the door, calling 
and miscellaneous catalogue. Several of the out, “Oyez! Oyez!” making proclamation in 
early State papers bearing dates of the first half the name of the Governor, summoning all 
of the eighteenth century appear on the walls, citizens to assemble in the hall of the Castle 
neatly framed. Near thedoor leading to the pi- to consider affairs appertaining to the State. 


1812. To this bowl the citi- Leng? 7 d 
zens bring their male infants and | P | To 
) 
! 


THE KITCHEN. 
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THE FIRE-PLACE. 


To the deliberations of the Assembly none 
but citizens are admitted. Upon the adjourn- 
ment of the Assembly, a busy scene presents 
itself in the kitchen. This building is about 
forty feet long by fifteen feet deep. The front 
wooden wall is hung on hinges, which when 
swung up and supported on props makes a 
convenient shed. The floor is bricked and 
shelves run round the room, on which stand 
every implement of the culinary art. In the 
center of the back wall is the huge fire-place, 
eight feet by six, with its roaring fire. Above 
and around the fire-place hang the old-fash- 
ioned gridirons and frying-pans ; the 
latter, which have handles six feet long, 
are no longer in use. These belong to 
the “tossing ” days. Before the fish- 
ing was destroyed, one or two mem- 
bers would sleep at the Castle the 
night before Gala Day, and would 
be up at day-break to catch the early 


tide and return with dozens of white ~¢F " 


perch for the day’s repast. These, 
being duly inspected and cleaned by 
the Coroner, would be assigned to 
some citizen to cook. To insure a 
successful toss, great care was used 
in placing the perch in the pan; the 
largest were placed at the outer rim, 
the heads meeting where the handle joins the 
pan. The next in size succeeded, and so on 
until the pan was full. When the fish are 
thoroughly cooked on one side, the cook 
would announce the fact, and everybody 
would gather around to see the toss. Loosen- 
ing the fish by a lateral movement of the 
pan, with a further movement only to be 
learned by practice, the cook would toss and 
turn the entire pan of fish, replacing them in 
the pan with the cooked side up and each 


oo 


fish relatively in its original position. Owing 
to the destruction of the fishing, the toss is 
now nearly a lost art. When a crowd gathers 
round the old pump, it is a sign that the 
“Coroner” is cleaning the shad for plank- 
ing. This is a matter of some ceremony. 
The senior apprentice claims the right to 
hold and turn the first shad for the “ Cor- 
oner,” after which one of the juniors is al- 
lowed to learn the art of cleaning and split- 
ting a shad properly. Thoroughly washed, 
they are laid on the draining-board, and 
during their drying the boards, four feet by 


"4 _ 

) 

) ne os pes, 
THE LAST TOSSER 


two, are placed before the fire to be heated. 
The shad are then nailed thereon with their 
backs to the boards, and having been properly 
seasoned are stood before the fire and care 
fully watched till done. The hour for dinner 
is designated by the “Caterer,” and every 
cook is held stnctly accountable if his dish 
is not ready, Another cook will prepare the 
roe sauce to accompany the shad—another 
spec ialty of this family of cooks, the like of 
which is never tasted save within the bounds 
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DRESSED FOR THE OCCASION. 


of this commonwealth. On the “altar” at 
the end of the kitchen, on whose surface the 
bed of burning coals is constantly kept alive, 
may be seen the fitce de résistance, the pigs 
split and laid upon the gridiron and being “ bar- 
becued.” Near by, a member prepares the 


pig sauce. Neither fork nor knife is allowed 
ever to penetrate the meats of these epicures ; 
no juice must be allowed to escape ; beefsteak 
tongs, imported from England, alone are used 


to turn the roasts. 

Not a grain of seasoning is allowed on 
steaks; but cooked over wood coals quickly, 
constantly turned, and served the instant they 
are done, the full flavor comes out as the 
juice flows when they are carved. Outside 


the kitchen an equally busy scene 
itself. The lawn is studded with c: 
over one of which a Councillor may 
carefully skimming the water cove: 
twelve-pound salmon, or testing 
pot ‘of potatoes, peas or asparagus. 
while, the banquet table has been s 
Castle by the apprentices, critically 
tended by the ex-Governor; the dist 
plate and a half for each guest has bee: 
enforced, and the glasses have been 
with mathematical precision. The M 
hats have been decorated in honor of this 
Gala Day, and, as is the custom, a live perch 
swims round the suspended glass globe to 
announce that the fishing season has opened. 
At the stroke of four, the Caterer annc 
to the Governor that dinner is served, ; 
into the Castle, and, sinking into the s 
high-backed chairs, are prepared to « 
to the novelties placed before them. On the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
State many distinguished guests were present. 
The Governor of Pennsylvania sat on the 
right of the Governor of the State in Schuylkill, 
and, for once, within his own commonwealth 
acknowledged a higher authority. ‘Ihe fa- 
mous Beefsteak Club of London, which, since 
the destruction of the fishing, the State in 
Schuylkill closely resembles, is its junior by 
three years, and none other with a continuous 
history approaches it in antiquity. Com- 
posed of the first citizens of Philadelphia, it 
counts many honored names on its roll. The 
candidate for membership must serve a trying 
apprenticeship and receive the unanimous sup- 
port of the limited membership of twenty-five. 
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AT THE 


Wxat do you see, my farmer? 

Gray walls of wood and of stone. 

A mill-wheel turning to grind your grist, 
And turning for that alone. 


You hear the millstone’s murmur, 

The splash of the tumbling rill, 

As you plod with your oxen slowly down 
The sunny slopes of the hill. 


The heavens are blue above you, 

There’s sun and shade on the road: 

You touch the brindled backs of your team 
And reckon the bags in the load. 


You clip the heads of the daisies, 

And wonder that God should need 

To litter the fields with the staring blooms 
Of a stubborn and worthless weed. 


You're honest and true and sturdy, 
Here, give me your brawny hand,— 
A singer of idle songs, I greet 

The farmer who tills the land. 


Plod home with your grist in the gloaming; 
The baby crows at the gate: 

And over the hill by the pasture bars 

The lowing cattle wait. 


What do I see, my farmer ? 

The mill and the rill and the wheel. 

The moss on the shingles, the mold on the 
stones, 

And the floating mists of meal. 


But the poet’s vision is clearer, 
Revealing the hidden things: 

I see the rivulet flow to the sea 
From cool, clear, woodland springs. 


MILL. 


I see the brown fields quicken 

With the green of the growing wheat, 

When the swallow’s a-tilt at the bending 
eaves, 

And the breath of the morn is sweet. 


I see the swaying reapers 

In fields of the golden grain ; 

And oxen that pant in the summer sun, 
Yoked to a loaded wain. 


I see white sails careening 

On the opal tinted seas, 

When the silvery sunlight glints the waves, 
That are stirred by a freshening breeze. 


I see the storm-rack gather, 

That blots out the evening star; 

And flung in the foam of a billow’s crest, 
A drowned man lashed to a spar. 


I see in a city’s shadows, 

A figure that creeps and scrawls 

«‘ Give blood, or bread,” while the wine flows 
red, 

And there’s mirth in the city halls. 


I see a rich man’s darlings 

As fresh as the rose’s bloom; 

And the gaunt white face of a little child 
Dead, in a barren room, 


Plod home with your grist, my farmer, 
Nor heed how the wide world fares ; 

The eyes that are clearest are saddest alway, 
With their burden of alien cares. 


Hushed is the millstone’s murmur. 
The dripping wheel is still. 

And over the dusky vale, I hear 
The song of the Whippoorwill. 


E. C. Messer. 








UNDER THE OLIVES. 


THE legends run that in the days of Cecrops, 
king of Attica, the two rival deities, Neptune and 
Minerva, strove for the worship of the Athenians. 
Each claimed priority of right: Neptune, by a 
salt spring which his trident had opened in the 
rock of the Acropolis; Minerva, by pointing to 
the olive tree which at her voice had sprung from 
the soil. The gods in council decided that the 
latter was the earlier and more useful gift, and 
Minerva became the tutelary deity of the city. 

Under this pleasing fable, told in va- 
rious ways, is doubtless shadowed forth 
the endeavors of the early Athenian rul- 
ers to turn the attention of the citizens 

from warlike and sea-faring pursuits to the 
cultivation of the soil and the peaceful arts ; 
and, on the coins of Attica before the time of 

Pericles, an olive branch appeared with the moon 

and owl. Goats were sacrificed to Minerva 

because they were thought to do 
special injury to the olive tree, and 
Virgil follows the popular my 
calling her “ole@ inventrix.” ‘Yh 
is a deeper meaning to the fable, the realizat 
of which is still, alas! as much a dream as it wa 
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in the days of Cecrops; but the olive branch 
remains the emblem of the world’s hope, al- 
though the vision of the “thousand years of 
ce” seems still to flit before us as the cent- 
uries advance. 
One can hardly imagine the Tuscan hills 
as having ever been without 


“The mystic floating gray of olive trees,” 


but Pliny assures us thai the olive did not 
exist in Europe or on the African coast in 
the year of Rome 183. It was probably 
brought to the French Riviera by those in- 
trepid voyagers, the Phoenicians, about B. c. 
oo or 600. The ancient olives in Sicily are 
still called Saraceni in the popular dialect, 
thus denoting the traditions of their Asian 
origin. “a enn 

The frequent mention of the olive in the 
Bible, both in a literal and figurative manner, 
has made it one of the most interesting trees 
in the world, even to those who have never 
seen it. We all know the difference between 
the “ wild olive” and the “ good,” or culti- 
vated “ olive tree,” and how the one is grafted 
upon the other. To this day, the wild olive 
grows in barren places ; its trunk is crooked ; 
_its branches are short and gnarled ; its fruit is 
scanty and bitter. The olive is still, with the 
Jewas with the Greek, the emblem of peace and 
plenty, with an added signification of holiness; 
and the associations of it with the last days 
of Jesus have made it also sacred to sorrow. 
There is nothing, indeed, more tenderly sad 
in its aspect than an olive-covered hill. As I 
write, I look out upon such a hill, where hun- 
dreds of these trees are swaying to the south 
wind that turns their leaves upward, showing 
an expanse of whitest gray and grayest green. 
As a stranger walks for the first time through 
a grove of these trees, which, in the brightest 
sunshine throw only the ghosts of flickering 
shadows on the turf, he is inclined to agree 
with Augustus Hare, in calling such a walk 
“one of the most melancholy things in the 
“world.” But the eye soon becomes accus- 
tomed to and loves the chastened tone which 
the olives, ilexes, and cypresses impart to 
a landscape, finding them accord as truly 
with the brilliant skies and sharply defined 
cloud-forms of Italy, as does the intense green 
of English grass and trees with the pale sky 
and misty atmosphere of that land. The best 
description I have ever seen of the appear- 
ance of olive trees is that variously attnbuted 
saying, that “they look as if they grew by 
moonlight.” 

But not to linger longer on the history and 
associations of the olive, my special purpose is 
to give some account of its present culture in 

Vow. XXVI.—s52. 


Italy, where it forms an important branch of 
agriculture and commerce. 

The Ola Europea is thought by Risso to 
be a descendant of the Ova ferruginea, the 
rusty-leaved olive of the country between the 
upper Indus and the Suleiman mountains 
bordering on Afghanistan. He mentions forty 
varieties. The O. £. polymorpha, or “ olivier 
pleureur” as it is called on the French Riviera, 
is the variety most fruitful on the Mediter- 
ranean shores. It attains a height of thirty 
feet, and bears fruit on alternate years. The 
O. £. pignola and O. £. rostrata are also 
adapted for the sea-coast. In the inland val- 
leys, the O. £. uvaria,so called from hav- 
ing its fruit in grape-like clusters, does well. 
The O. £. regaiis and O. £. corniola, being 
hardier, do well on the hill-sides; and the 
hardiest of all are the O. £. Precox, and the 
O. E. atrorubens. 

Generally speaking, the olive will flourish 
wherever the vine does well. It will not bear 
a temperature below 21 degrees or 22 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and cannot be grown in Europe 
above the latitude 46 degrees, which pos- 
sesses a climate nearly corresponding to that 
in America of latitude 40 degrees. A few hours 
of severe cold after rain or snow suffice to 
destroy the young plants and fruit. “I have 
seen,” says Fodéré, “an olive orchard in the 
vicinity of Marseilles, which had brought to 
the owner an income of ten thousand francs 
in a single year, and seemed likely to do so 
again in the autumn of 1792, when one night 
the mercury went down to 1o degrees below 
freezing, and in the morning all hope of a 
harvest was gone.” Many trees on the French 
Riviera were destroyed by the cold winters 
of 1788-9, 1820, and 1837. 

The localities in Italy where the olive grows 
best are Sicily, Calabria, the Abruzzi, Puglia, 
Lucca, and the Riviera. The best table-oil 
exported to America is from the province of 
Lucca. The olives prepared for eating come 
from Spain, those of Italy being inferior for 
this use, although they are eaten by the lower 
classes. The olives of the plain yield more 
fruit than those of the hills, but the oil is 
more fatty and less delicate. A gentle slope, 
well sheltered from cold winds, is the most 
favorable situation. In moderate climates, the 
exposure should be to the east; in warmer 
ones, toward the west and north; while on 
the utmost northern limit only a full southern 
exposure will content the tree. It prefers a 
dry and rather stiff soil; the fat plains make 
it corpulent and short-lived. 

The kernel of the olive requires two years 
to germinate naturally, but it has been found 
that by macerating it in a mixture of clay 
and cow-manure the process may be hastened 
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so that it will germinate the same year. The 
plant should remain two years in a forcing- 
house before being transplanted to the nurs- 
ery, where it must spend from five to fourteen 
years before being placed in the orchard. 
While in the nursery the plant must be 
grafted, which is done in various ways fully 
treated of in books on olive culture, but whose 
details would be out of place in this sketch. 
In its fifth year it begins to assume the ap- 
pearance of a miniature tree, being then pruned 
of its lateral shoots to the height necessary for 
the trunk, usually from four to five feet from 
the ground. The lower remaining branches 
are then tied down in the manner represented 
in the cut on page 557, in order that other 
branches may spring out at their conjunction 
with the trunk. There are various other 
methods of propagation, as by excrescences 
on the roots of the parent tree, by shoots, and 
by sprouts, and the living roots of a dead 
tree ; but that which insures the longest life 
and greatest resistance of the plant to cold 
is its growth from the seed. An olive orchard 
should have the trees set at least twenty-five 
feet apart. They are placed in deep pits, in 
which has been put a layer of rags, pebbles, 
and potsherds ; plenty of manure is put about 
the roots, and straw is spread on the ground 
about the trunk. A trench is also dug at a 
little distance all around the tree, to preserve 
it from drought. 

All the authorities advise the alternating 
of crops of vegetables and grain in the olive 
orchard, it being found that when the same 
crop is raised year after year the olive suffers. 
Grain grows well in these orchards, the trees 
not casting sufficiently dense shadows to in- 
terfere with its ripening. 

We have seen that the olive is a very slow- 
growing tree. When raised from seed it rarely 
bears fruit under fifty years, and when prop- 
agated in other ways it requires at least from 
twenty to twenty-five years. But, on the other 
hand, it lives for centuries. The monster olive 
at Beaulieu, near Nice, is supposed by Risso 
to be a thousand years old. Its trunk at four 
feet from the ground has a circumference of 
twenty-three feet, and it is said to have 
yielded five hundred pounds of oil in a single 
year. In regard to the olive trees in the 
“Garden of Gethsemane,” Dean Stanley 
says: 


“In spite of all the doubts that can be raised against 
their antiquity or the comp ge of their site, the 


eight aged olive-trees, if only by their manifest differ- 
ence from all others on the mountain, have always 
struck even the most indifferent observers. They are 
now, indeed, less striking in the modern garden in- 
closure built round them by the Franciscans than 
when they stood free and unprotected on the pon 
hill-side ; but they will remain, so long as their already 
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protracted life is spared, the most venerable of their 
race on the surface of the earth. Their gnarled trunks 
and scanty foliage will always be regarded as the 
most affecting of the sacred memorials in or about 
Jerusalem.” 


The olive blossoms in the neighborhood of 
Nice in April, and in Tuscany a month later. 
Its flowers are insignificant, of a dull, creamy 
white, with thick, waxy petals. The period 
of greatest beauty for the olive is when the 
fruit is ripening, and the boughs are laden 
with the plum-shaped berries, varying in tint 
from bright green to dark red aad bluish pur- 
ple. The picking season begins in the early 
autumn, the oil from unripe fruit being more 
piquant and better for table use than any 
other ; but of course the yield is less copious, 
From November to January, according to 
situation and variety, the fruit ripens. It is 
gathered by shaking the tree, or by picking; 
the more care being taken, of course the bet- 
ter the oil. It is stored in dry rooms till a 
sufficient quantity is obtained for pressing. 
This is done by means of a mill not unlike 
a cider-mill worked by either horse or water 
power. When the olives are reduced to a 
pulpy mass, this is put into baskets of hemp 
made in a peculiar form. Ten or twelve of 
these are piled up together and pressure is 
applied. The oil thus obtained is called “ vir- 
gin oil,” and is of the first quality. Boiling 
water is then poured on the mass to facilitate 
the expression of the remaining oil. The ref. 
use, Or marc as it is called, is left to undergo a 
short fermentation, and then again put into the 
press with boiling water poured on as before. 
From this is obtained the first Auwile de receuse, 
which is of inferior, fatty quality. The residue 
is now thrown into a brick or stone trough 
filled with water, and communicating with 
others into which the liquid flows off as the 
mass is stirred and beaten with poles ; and the 
oil rising to the surface is skimmed off. The 
remainder is put into caldrons and boiled with 
water ; and a new pressure brings out what is 
called the second Autle de receuse, or refuse 
oil, which is mixed with the first, and used for 
the manufacture of soap. All the different 
waters used in the process and in cleansing 
the utensils, are poured into reservoirs, and 
the oil called 7enfer, which comes to the sur- 
face clear and limpid, though useless on ac- 
count of its strong taste and odor for table 
purposes, is the best for burning. Olive oil 1s 
still preferred to petroleum by many Italian 
and French families, as it gives a softer and 
less dazzling light. The picturesque old Etrus- 
can lamps are still in use for carrying about 
the house and for lighting visitors down the 
stairways of houses in Florence and Rome, 
as well as in humble towns. 
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The dregs remaining in the caldron are 
into cakes and used for heating the 
water in the oil mills ; the kernels which were 
separated from the fruit in the first trough, are 
also sold for heating purposes, and even their 
ashes are useful, as they contain a good deal 
of potassium. The baskets are much sought 
after for manure, as they are saturated with 
oil. ? : 

The oil is preserved in great earthen jars, 
yarnished on the inside, or in cisterns lined 
with cement, which are tightly closed to ex- 
clude air and light. 

One hundred kilograms of olives freshly 
picked from trees in good condition ought to 
return a fifth of their weight in virgin oul. 

As an article of food, oil has a most impor- 
tant place. The Italian workman finds bread 
and oil and wine an ample midday meal ; if 
he can add thereto a salad or an onion, it is 
a feast. In the cuisine of Southern Italy, oil 
takes the place of butter, and is by many con- 
sidered more healthful than any animal grease. 
“There is a curious dish,” says a traveler, 
“which the millers’ men at Mentone some- 
times indulge in. It is called drandada, and 
needs an iron stomach to digest it. The foun- 
dation of the dish is salt fish, from which they 
remove the bones, and after boiling it to rags, 
stir or pound it into a paste. An assistant 
then slowly pours in olive-oil, while the head 
cook stirs. The addition of parsley and other 
herbs, and further stirring to complete the 
amalgamation of the whole, renders the dran- 
dada fit for the table.” 

The olive has lately acquired for Americans 
anew and practical interest from the discovery 
that it can be easily and profitably grown in 
California. Residents of California have been 
accustomed to consider a small bottle of 
“ Mission oil ” for their salad as a treasure ; for 
it far surpasses in purity and sweetness any 
imported oil. But it is only within a few years 
that private owners of land in Southern Cali- 
fornia have seriously considered the question 
whether olive culture could be made a paying 
enterprise. So many possibilities cling to the 
broad lands and rich soil of the Golden State, 
that it is not wonderful if some of them have 
been overlooked. And, though experiments 
in olive-growing have been made on a small 
scale with good success during the last twenty 
years, popular interest is only now beginning 
to be awakened. In the first place, there was 
the drawback, peculiarly great to the Amer- 
ican temperament, of the slowness of growth, 
and irregular productiveness of the olive in 
Europe. The old Tuscan saying is, “ Plant a 
vineyard for yourself, an orange grove for 
your children, and an olive orchard for your 
grandchildren.” As a people, we are not fond 
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of looking far into the future; and besides, 
judging from ourselves, we are not at all sure 
that our grandchildren will wish to live where 
we do. But the olive is good enough to adapt 
itself to the rapidity of American demands. 
It matures much earlier than in Europe, and 
bears oftener and more plentifully. The sys- 
tem of propagation from cuttings, as far as can 
be judged at present, gives, in our rich soil, 
robust trees ; and there is no need to employ 
the slow process of raising them from the 
seed. Five years is surely not long to wait 
for a fruit crop ; and after that time, accord- 
ing to the best California authorities, the 
trees will yield a full, and in many cases an 
annual harvest. At alate meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society in San Francisco, it was 
stated that one olive farm yielded $2200 to 
the acre. These trees bore every year, and 
were situated on “ adobe ” hill-sides, the bot- 
tom lands being found, as in Italy, less favor- 
able to the fruit. The variety was the “ Mis- 
sion olive,” which has not been identified 
with any of the varieties now cultivated in 
Europe. The olive was introduced into South 
America in 1560, by Antonio Ribera; but 
the California trees sprang from seeds sent 
from San Blas in Mexico by Don Joseph de 
Galvez with his expedition to rediscover the 
port of Monterey. Of this expedition and of 
Father Junipero Serra, its spiritual head, an 
account was given in THe Century for May, 
1883. It resulted in the establishment of the 
San Diego mission, the parent of those of 
San Gabriel, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, 
and other stations, to all of which the fruits 
which Galvez had introduced were carried, 
and where they throve abundantly. 

As to individual experience, olive culture 
has not yet become general enough to elicit 
many reports of progress, and it is difficult 
to get at the facts. The following statement is 
from a pamphlet on “ Olive Culture,” by EIl- 
wood Cooper, of Santa Barbara : 


“ My oldest orchard was planted February 21st, 
1872. At four years, I gathered from some of the 
trees over two gallons of berries ; in 1878, over thirty 

lons each off a few of the best trees, the orchard 
then being only six years old." In 1879, the seventh 
year, the crop was not nearly so large. I had planted 
several thousand cuttings in the spring of 1873, but 
these trees did not give, at six years, a result equal to 
the first planting. ¢ present crop (1880) is quite 

—the oldest orchard now being eight years, 
and I think I do not overestimate, when T stats that 
the yield of some of the best and fullest trees will be 
over forty gallons. Trees large enough to give this 
quantity of fruit, planted at a distance of twenty feet, 
will occupy nearly all the ground, and therefore give 
all the fruit that can be produced on one acre. An 
orchard bearing uniformly the quate as above 
would give the Sollowin result: One hundred trees 
to the acre at forty gallons each, four thousand gal- 
lons. This would be an enormous crop, unprece- 
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dented, and far beyond any statistics given in European 


publications. The one-fourth of the quantity yearly 
would be a very profitable crop.” 


In 1879, Mr. B. B. Redding, of San Fran- 
cisco, read before the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences an interesting paper on the olive, 
which was afterward published in a San 
Francisco paper; and from which I take the 
following statement (somewhat abridged) as 
to the places in California suitable for olive 


growing : 


“It will be remembered that the requisites of suc- 
cessful and profitable cultivation are, that the mean 
temperature for the year must be as warm as 47 de- 

ees 17-100. The mean for the coldest month must 

as warm as 4I degrees 5-100, and at no time must 
the temperature fall Solow 14 degrees. I cannot find 
in any authority how high a temperature it will bear, 
but as it is successfully grown in Algeria and Egypt, it 
could hardly be injured by the highest temperatures that 
occur at the places mentioned in the following list : 
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“For the purpose of comparing the temperatures 
of the above named places in California with those of 
regions in which the produce of the oliye is amon 
the articles of the first agricultural and commerci 
importance, I have compiled from Blodgett’s ‘ Clima- 
tology’ the mean annual and the mean winter tem- 
peratures, as also the mean temperature of the coldest 
month of the following places: 
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One gallon of oil will fill five bottles, and 
the producer can sell it at $1.00 a bottle, 
the retail price of California oil being $1.25. 
At least, these are current prices in 1883. 
I have before me a letter from another 
gentleman at Santa Barbara, who has been 
experimenting on a large scale, and is san- 
guine as to the speedy returns and large 
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profits to be had from olives. He employs 
mostly Italian laborers; and this suggests 
that the Italian emigrants to America, who 
drag out a miserable existence in our North. 
ern States, for whose climate and modes of 
life they are totally unfitted, might, being al- 
most all of them familiar with the work of 
the Italian farmer, turn their skill to proft 
in our Southern country, should the olive 
and the vine receive the attention of large 
land-owners. Very simple machinery may be 
used for expressing the oil. Mr. Cooper’s press 
is “ an old-fashioned wooden-beam one, such 
as is used in the New England and Middle 
States for making cider.” He advises, how. 
ever, the use of the oleomargarine press as 
economical. He sums up the cost of his 
machinery thus: 

“ Drier, $150; mill, $250; two presses, $500; two 
tanks, $200 ; filterers, $50 5 corker, tin foiler, $50; 
wooden building, $400. Total, $1600.” 


In our Southern Atlantic States, the few 
experiments made in olive culture have 
been unsuccessful. This has been attributed 
to the fact that the mercury occasionally 
falls very low, in that usually temperate 
region. But so it does, as we have seen, on 
the Mediterranean coast, where, notwithstand- 
ing, the olive is a profitable fruit. It is well 
known that the olive will bear a greater de- 
gree of cold than the orange; and in the 
province of Lucca, whence comes the best 
Italian oil, the orange will not grow except 
in sheltered spots, and with winter protection. 
Taking this into consideration, with the fact 
which we have mentioned, that the olive 
needs the same conditions as the vine, and it 
appears impossible that there should not be 
many parts of our sea-coast where it would 
flourish well. Sea air is, indirectly at least, 
beneficial to it. 

In regard to the consumption of olive-oil in 
the United States, Mr. Redding says that, dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1877, there were 
imported 348,431 gallons, on which a duty 
of $232,776.75 was paid. Great Britain im- 
ports not far from 5,000,000 gallons annually. 
Of these importations but a small part is for 
the table, of course; large quantities of an 
inferior quality being used for machinery, 
and especially for the manufacture of broad- 
cloth. That which comes to us from Europe 
is largely adulterated, much of it with cot- 
ton-seed oil, which is shipped from our 
own country to the Mediterranean for that 
use. And Mr. Cooper mentions that, while 
he was in the shipping business in New 
York, his firm had one telegraphic order for 
one thousand tierces of hog’s lard, for the same 


purpose. 
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But let no one suppose that the cultivation 
of the olive calls for less vigilance and care 
than that of other fruits. On the contrary, it 
liarly liable to the ravages of insects, 


is pecu 
ite as dependent upon proper manur- 


and qu 


ing and pruning as the strawberry or the 
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Knowledge, experience, and Aard work are 
in this, as in all other kinds of farming, the 
only conditions of success. 
I shall be glad if this slight 
and imperfect sketch may 
help to increase in my own 





IN AN OLIVE ORCHARD. 


grape. Scraping, burning, treating with sul- 
phur, hot water, lime, petroleum, tobacco, 


country the interest in a tree which has be- 
come endeared to me by many associations 


and coal-tar, are among the preventives or in my adopted home. 


remedies continually needed, and every tree 
should be examined at least once a month. 


VoL. XXVI.—53. 


E. D. R. Bianciardi. 
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ENGRAVED BY T. JOHNSON FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FROM LIFE BY HOLLYER. 


THE recent exhibition of Mr. Watts’s pict- 
ures, at the Grosvenor Gallery, in London, has 
given the lovers of contemporary art an op- 
portunity such as is rarely to be obtained for 
passing in review the works of a great living 
artist. It is hardly necessary to say that so 
complete a collection of any man’s works forms 


an ordeal for the painter of a very 

kind. But Mr. Watts may fairly be s 
have stood the test. His pictures are re! 
able, from first to last, for unity of ain 
persistent nobility of sentiment. There 
deed a marked contrast of style between hi 
earlier and later works, and a strange uneven- 
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ness of attainment even in those of one epoch ; 
put a strong idiosyncrasy asserts itself through- 
out. Influenced as he was, at the outset of his 
career, by the preraphaelite movement, he 
never gave himself up to its extravagances, 
and he speedily worked out a style of his 
own. All painters of genius employ different 
methods of presenting their thoughts at dif- 
ferent epochs of their lives, and Mr. Watts is 
no exception to the rule; but his changes of 
manner have been comparatively slight, and 
we are unable to trace in his work such vari- 
ous phases of zsthetic thought as were illus- 
trated in the collection of Mr. Millais’ works 
the year before. The delicacy and minuteness 
of Mr. Watts’s earlier pictures gave way to great- 
er breadth of effect and rapidity of execution ; 
his coloring, at first somewhat crude, became 
less brilliant but richer, more harmonious and 
subdued, while a greater depth of feeling, a 
somber grandeur or melancholy, sometimes 
almost “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” has taken the place of the sunnier 
light-heartedness of youth. From the first, 
Mr. Watts’s mind has shown a bent toward the 
tragic side of art, toward the abstract and 
ideal, and much musing on these thoughts 
has produced an unmistakable effect. But this 
effect has been gradually, not suddenly pro- 
duced, and however much the later work may 
differ from the earlier, there has been no rev- 
olution in Mr. Watts’s mind, but a similar ten- 
dency is visible throughout. 

Mr. Watts’s genius, like that of Mr. Brown- 
ing, is not one that readily appeals to the 
popular appreciation. His work, at least his 
most characteristic work, is too full of thought 
to impress the crowd of sight-seers who troop 
through a picture gallery, led by fashion and 
curiosity rather than by love of art. His po- 
etical conceptions are generally of too abstract 
and ideal a nature to be grasped at first sight. 
They are too deeply felt to arouse sympathy 
in the masses. To one who does not study 
them they will appear all but unmeaning, 
while only considerable attention will unveil 
their full significance. This is why Mr. Watts 
is not and cannot, in these days, be a really 
popular painter. The fashion of the age pre- 
scribes for art bounds which it cannot pass 
without forfeiting its universality. It is no 
longer the business of art to teach but to 
amuse; and if Orcagna or Michael Angelo 
were to live and paint again, it is doubtful 
whether he would not die in penury. We 
admire these masters of old days, because our 
instructors have dinned their greatness into 
our ears till we are fain to believe; but if 
the statue of Moses were to appear for the 
first time in next year’s Academy, we should 
be told that his horns were ridiculous, and his 
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beard half a yard too long. And so it is with 
Mr. Watts. Those who wish to be amused go 
away unsatisfied, and laugh at the power they 
cannot feel. Moreover, it must be confessed 
that Mr. Watts sometimes fails to make his 
meaning clear, and that now and then his 
want of humor lays him open to those who 
have a keen sense of the ridiculous. A painter 
who constantly strains his power to the ut- 
most, who delights in facing difficulties and 
in scaling heights, will sometimes come dan- 
gerously near the abyss which awaits the sub- 
lime. But such a man is rather to be judged 
by his successes ; and even where he fails, there 
is often more to be learned than in the tri- 
umphs of a weaker mind. 

If Mr. Matthew Arnold is right in claim- 
ing for Wordsworth the first place among 
English poets by virtue of the purity and 
dignity of his moral ideas, we may surely 
award to Mr. Watts a somewhat similar praise. 
If Mr. Ruskin is right in demanding that Art 
shall be conscious of its moral power, and 
that a painting shall be finally judged by the 
poetical and moral grandeur of the truths that 
it conveys, then surely we may find in Mr. 
Watts’s work one at least of the essential 
conditions of all that is noble and valuable 
in art. It is a mere truism to say that poetry 
and painting set before themselves dissimilar 
aims ; but it is equally true that painting, like 
poetry, has its moral influence and its moral 
responsibility. The moral ideas which attract 
Mr. Arnold in Wordsworth are not to be 
confused with sermons, nor should we ex- 
pect to find sermons in Mr. Watts. But a 
high rank is to be given to his painting, as it 
is to be given to the best English poetry, on 
account of the elevated and poetical spirit in 
which it treats the highest problems of the 
human mind. These characteristics of Mr. 
Watts’s genius have naturally led him to de- 
vote himself mainly to two departments of 
pictorial art— portraits and ideals. All great 
painters of ideal subjects have paid consider- 
able attention to portraiture, and Mr. Watts 
is no exception to the rule. Like Antzus, 
the portrait-painter touches mother earth 
whenever he paints a human face, and comes 
back refreshed and enriched with a new ex- 
perience. The lack of such recreation, as in 
the truest sense it may be called, leads, as in 
Mr. Burne-Jones, to a monotony of form and 
expression and a want of humanity, for which 
no amount of esoteric beauty and no intensity 
of poetical feeling can atone. The greatest 
painter of ideal landscape, Turner, constantly 
refreshed his imagination by an intimate and 
faithful study of nature. So, too, the painter 
who attempts the expression of poetical ideas 
or ideal emotions, by means of the human 
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figure, will become narrow and vapid unless 
he invigorate his genius by frequent draughts 
from the living, thinking, suffering humanity 
around him. Mr. Watts is one of those 
painters whose two-edged activity manifests 
the mutual helpfulness of portrait and ideal. 
The varied experience of the portrait-painter 
supplies the material whence ideas arise, and 
the concentrated study which is essential to 
successful portraiture gives a firm hold on 
natural truth. On the other hand, the process 
of abstraction, the effort to rise above detail, 
which is implied in the expression of the 
ideal, strengthens and enlarges the mind, and 
enables the portrait-painter to detect at once, 
beneath what is trivial or conventional, the 
essential characteristics of the man. In Mr. 
Watts, we have a portrait-painter of remark- 
able fidelity and comprehension and a painter 
of ideal subjects, distinguished at once by 
truth and vigor of drawing and by breadth 
and originality of conception. His greatness 
in the one branch is not to be separated from 
his greatness in the other. 

Mr. Watts’s portraits vary, however, to an 
unusual degree in excellence. Faithful and 
intelligent they always are; sympathetic they 
not unfrequently are not. Broadly speaking, 
his portraits of men are superior to his por- 
traits of women, while his portraits of children 
are sometimes little better than failures. His 
genius is of a thoughtful and somber, even 
melancholy kind, and expands fully only 
when it meets its like. Thought, action, ex- 
perience, the masculine characteristics in fine, 
are more to his taste than feminine grace, ele- 
gance, or vivacity. For what is essential in the 
beauty of childhood he seems to have little 
sympathy. A painter of his power will always 
produce what is worth examination; but a 
comparison of the best of his children with 
almost any child of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
or Millais, will show how far he stands, in this 
respect, below those painters who have made 
the portraiture of children a distinctive ex- 
cellence of English art. 

Mr. Watts’s earlier portraits are character- 
ized by great care and minuteness, and a pre- 
raphaelite attention to detail; but they are 
comparatively ineffective, and their color is 
sometimes very unpleasing. The differences 
of style and treatment that manifest them- 
selves in this period show that Mr. Watts 
did not for some years fix upon the treatment 
most suitable to his mind. His great time 
as a portrait-painter extends about from the 
year 1860 to 1875. Within this period fall 
almost all the best of his works in this line. 
It would be hard, indeed, to point out a por- 
trait of this generation more admirable in 
every respect than that of John Stuart Mill, 
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so wonderfully reproduced by M. Rajon 
The keen and subtle intellect of the philoso. 
pher is apparent in the clear-cut features. the 
deep-set eyes, the absorbed and concentrated 
gaze, the fine, curved nose, the straight, thin. 
lipped, passionless mouth. It is not a face to 
inspire enthusiasm, for it is too intellectual. too 
far above the failings and weaknesses of ordi. 
nary humanity ; but it infuses profound respect, 
and admiration ofa distant kind, as ofa man who 
combined the highest moral courage with the 
rarest mental gifts. Technically, too, the pict- 
ure is worthy of its subject: it is a perfect 
piece of work, highly finished, subdued and 
harmonious in color. It is fortunate indeed 
that Mill, who never sat for another por. 
trait, fell into Mr. Watts’s hands. Equally 
striking in another line is the portrait of Lord 
Lawrence. In Mill we have the man of 
thought: here we have the man of action, 
Mill was a creator of ideas, Lord Lawrence 
was a leader of men. Command is written 
on every feature of the face ; the heavy brow, 
the massive chin, the broad straight nose, 
the fiery eye, the direct and searching gaze; 
while the pose of the head and the strong 
thick neck betray a physical power fit for 
a man of herculean energy and indomitable 
will. The portrait of the late Sir Anthony 
Panizzi, librarian of the British Museum, ex- 
emplifies most clearly Mr. Watts’s insight into 
character, and his fearless love of truth. He 
has not flattered his subject in the least, and 
to many observers there would have been 
nothing remarkable in the plain heavy face, 
poring over an old book. But Mr. Watts has 
seen, and enables us to see, in those unat- 
tractive features, all the grandeur of concen- 
trated thought and patient labor which make 
what was valuable in the man. 

It would be tedious, did space permit, to 
go through Mr. Watts’s portraits in detail, but 
we may remark the extraordinary number 
of great men whose features he has handed 
down to posterity. To be in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, last winter, was to be in the presence 
of much that is or has been most remarkable 
in this generation in science, in philosophy, 
in politics, in poetry, in art. Mr. Watts’s sub- 
jects do not indeed, as we have already re- 
marked, all fare equally well at his hands. 
Lawyers and politicians are, perhaps, the least 
successful. On the other hand, with what 
breadth of sympathy and keenness of insight 
has Mr. Watts depicted the thoughtful and 
spiritual features of Dr. Martineau ; the scien- 
tific ardor of Mr. Spottiswoode ; the religious 
benevolence of Lord Shaftesbury ; the critical, 
almost fretful acuteness of Mr. Leslie Stephen! 
In one part of the room there hung a group 
of poets. What intensity of feeling and depth 
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of meditation are visible in the towering 
brow and down-drawn eyes of the Laureate ! 
what robust and manly vigor, as of one of 
his own Norse heroes, in the open features 
of Mr. Morris! what power of thought and 
dignity of character in the massive profile of 
Mr. Browning! There, too, was a group of 
painters: Sir Frederick Leighton, whose Gre- 
cian beauty of feature and luxuriant hair 
seem to indicate the peculiarities of his genius; 
Mr. Calderon, whose face recalls the melan- 
choly knight of La Mancha; the sad and 
secluded fancy of Mr. Burne-Jones; the ar- 
tistic power and poetical enthusiasm of Mr. 
Watts himself. 

It cannot be said that the portraits of 
women exhibited in this collection of last 
winter, beautiful as many of them are, are as 
successful on the whole as those of the emi- 
nent men already noticed. The color of the 
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flesh-painting, often unpleasing in Mr. Watts's 
portraits, is sometimes almost repulsive in his 
female faces, while in the full-length pictures 
there is little of that easy grace and elegance 


which render charming every fold of a wom 
an’s robe in the hands of Reynolds or of 
Gainsborough. At the same time, Mr. \V 
wonderful feeling for beauty of outline shows 
itself, for instance, in the portrait of Miss 
Lindsay ; while that of Mrs. Percy Wyndham 
is equally remarkable for dignity and statu- 
esque repose. The latter picture was indeed 
one of the triumphs of the exhibition. The 
pose of the figure is easy, yet noble and 
high-bred ; the coloring is rich, subdued, and 
harmonious ; the deep greens and _ browns, 
the dull gold sunflowers on the dress, and 
the laurel-leaves of the background harmonize 
exquisitely with the dark hair and the sallow 
complexion of the face. 


tts’s 
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But we must not pause longer in this de- 
artment of Mr. Watts’s work. Nor need we 
linger over the few examples of animal and 
landscape painting exhibited in the recent 
collection. It is not as a painter of animals 
or landscape that Mr. Watts has sought to be 
remembered, nor is it even on his portraits 
that his highest fame will ultimately rest. His 
greatest power, that which is most original 
and peculiar in his genius, shows itself in his 
ideal and poetical compositions. It is the po- 
etry of human life that possesses for him the 
highest attraction. He uses inanimate nature 
solely as an aid or accompaniment to the cen- 
tral theme. It is this all-pervading human in- 
terest, this direct expression of humanity, 
added to the purity and loftiness of his senti- 
ments, that justifies us in calling Mr. Watts’s 
pictures poetical in the highest sense. Poet- 
icalno one who examines them with the slight- 
est attention will deny them to be, for they 
express in a visible form the human emotions 
with which poetry has to deal. The absence 
fom the recent collection of his works of 
what are called genre pictures is no less strik- 
ing than the frequency of the tragic element. 
Whatever else may be said of his painting, 
the most adverse critic will hardly find in it 
anything vulgar or even trivial, scarcely any- 
thing that is commonplace. It may, how- 
ever, be objected that his pictures, when 
viewed together, produce a gloomy or de- 
pressing effect. Their pervading gloom is op- 
pressive to a public that wishes to be amused, 
to take refuge for a moment in some sunny 
clime or some gay scene from the murkiness 
and insipidity of daily life. But it should be 
observed that the general characteristic of 
Mr. Watts’s work is rather seriousness than 
sadness. The melancholy of his pictures, 
where it occurs, is not mere empty or lan- 
guid joylessness, It is rather the melancholy 
that seems inseparable from higher poetic 
feeling. It is the melancholy of those who 
sympathize with suffering, or who are occu- 
pied with the insoluble but absorbing prob- 
lems which human life at every turn presents 
to the thoughtful and sympathetic mind. 
There is much, too, in Mr. Watts’s work that 
is anything but gloomy or sad. If there is 
anguish in the “ Paolo and Francesca,” or a 
tale of woe to be read in the crouching figure 
“Under a Dry Arch,” there is the joy of su- 
preme beauty in the “ Daphne,” sunny peace 
in the “ Arcadia,” devotion and lofty hope in 
the “Galahad,” trust and chivalry in “Una 
and the Red Cross Knight,” brotherly affec- 
tion and generosity in the “ Meeting of Jacob 
and Esau.” Any one who regards these works 
attentively will be rather elevated and con- 
soled than saddened or depressed by their 
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contemplation. For one thing, at least, is 
never lacking in them that is sadly lacking in 
the world at large, and that is the energy of 
a noble thought. 

It is not, indeed, always that Mr. Watts 
has succeeded in bringing his thought to the 
birth, or in giving it adequate expression. 
Greek poetry, for instance, is but inadequately 
symbolized by the recumbent figure which 
Mr. Watts, in one of his pictures, intends to 
represent it. The subject is too vast to be 
treated in such a way. It is, in truth, just as 
impossible for one figure, however pregnant 
with significance, to express what we mean 
by Greek poetry as for one man to have 
written the Iliad, the Pythian Odes, and 
the Antigone. Sometimes, again, Mr. Watts’s 
ideas are too subtile or complicated to lend 
themselves properly to pictorial expression. 
In ideal pictures clearness and simplicity are 
indispensable to effect, and if-the subject has 
to be explained at length in the catalogue, it 
is clear that the painter has transcended the 
limits of pictorial art. This is not, indeed, a 
common fault with Mr. Watts, for generally 
his pictures explain themselves ; but now and 
then there is considerable obscurity. We may, 
however, safely leave fault-finding toothers. It 
is a more pleasing task to turn to those triumphs 
which we can fully and heartily admire. Mr. 
Watts has not drawn very much from the as- 
pects of social life around him ; but where he 
has done so, he has handled it in the spirit 
of Hood or Mr. Browning, with deep sympa- 
thy for the woes of suffering humanity. The 
two pictures entitled “Found Drowned” 
might serve as illustrations of Hood’s famous 
poem on “ The Bridge of Sighs,” while “ The 
Needlewoman ” breathes all the pathos of the 
“Song of the Shirt.” The sadness of these 
and other pictures of the same kind shows 
that Mr. Watts possesses one, at least, of the 
essentials of a great poet—the comprehension 
of what is meant by pain, 

Very remarkable, as illustrating another 
phase of his poetic mind, is the group of sub- 
jects taken from the Bible. There was not a 
single picture of the kind ordinarily called re- 
ligious in the recent collection, but Mr. Watts 
has treated the Bible as a store-house of po 
etic imagery, as affording abundant material 
for lofty pictorial treatment. His subjects are 
taken almost exclusively from the Old Testa- 
ment; and when he turns to the New, it is 
from the moral or poetical portions, from the 
Parables or the Apocalypse, that he prefers 
to draw his inspiration. His diploma picture, 
“The Death of Abel,” is a very impressive 
composition. The dead body of the mur- 
dered man lies at his brother's feet ; the fire 
from heaven mingles with the flames of the 
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altar; the ministers of divine vengeance de- 
scend upon the slayer’s head ; he clasps his 
hands to his face and flees from the hideous 
sight to wander an outcast in the world. 
Equally striking is Mr. Watts’s conception of 
« Esau.” The gaunt, uncouth being stands 
solitary, wrapped in his rugged mantle, in the 
midst of the desert that is his home. With 
downcast eyes and melancholy pose, he med- 
itates sadly on the birthright bargained away 
and the blessing lost for ever. Wefeel a strange 
sympathy for him, as for Ishmael and others 
of the supplanted, a sympathy akin to that 
aroused by Browning’s “Saul.” A striking 
and highly poetical conception is that entitled 
«Watchman, what of the Night?” A white 
face, pale and weary with anxious waiting 
and suspense, looks out into the darkness. 
“ Watchman, will the night soon pass?” The 
drawn lips repeat the question; but the an- 
swer—“ The night is departing, the day is 
at hand”— has not yet come. The grandeur 
of thought, nobility of expression, and origi- 
nality of treatment manifested in this series 
of Biblical and allegorical pictures, remind us 
of Michael Angelo more than of any other 
painter. 

Mr. Watts’s intense feeling for physical 
beauty shows itself in a remarkable series of 
studies of the female form. As we should ex- 
pect from the character of his genius, the 
beauty that attracts him is of a severe and 
classic kind. We find in his women no trace 
of the fleshy robustness of Rubens, or the 
voluptuous undulations of Tintoret. In place 
of these qualities, we have beauty of a graver 
and purer type, statuesque in character, de- 
pending for its attractiveness on outline and 
molding rather than on richness and color. 
But a fair exterior is not the only, nor even 
the primary, object which Mr. Watts has in 
view. Physical beauty, however worthy of 
admiration in itself, is chiefly valued by him 
as heightening the effect of the poetical ideas 
which the picture is intended to convey. The 
lovely shoulders and swelling bosom of “ Pyg- 
malion’s Wife,” in all their marble coldness, 
at once account for the sculptor’s love, and 
help us to imagine the intensity of that kiss 
that could warm so stony a being into life. 
The drooping form and hanging limbs of the 
“ Psyche,” with their slight and girlish grace, 
are full of pathetic sadness, touching resigna- 
tion, and self-reproach. Her sister’s jealousy 
has gained its end; poisoned by the breath 
of suspicion, love has fied, and the girl 
awakes to find herself alone. One feather 
from his wing has fallen to the floor, and as 
she gazes down upon it the truth begins to 
dawn on her that she has lost the god. But 
of all this group of pictures, the “ Daphne,” 
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preéminent in physical beauty and poetic 
thought, is most characteristic of Mr. Watts’s 
mind. The figure of the nymph, shaded but 
not hidden by the laurel boughs, is resplen- 
dent with combined beauty, purity, and grace. 
The rich warm flesh-tints, as of limbs that 
have basked in a southern sun, harmonize 
with the dark green leaves behind. Faint and 
weary with her flight, the girl leans against 
the tree, into which the indistinct outlines of 
her form seem to be already melting away. 
It is hard to say where the human life ends 
and the vegetable life begins. The nature- 
worship of the Greek religion could hardly 
be rendered visible in a purer and more poet- 
ical form than this. 

We have reserved till now a group of pict- 
ures, in which, more than in any others, Mr. 
Watts’s poetical genius is displayed. Each is 
in itself a lyric poem, in which form, color, 
and expression stir the sympathies and the 
emotions with the force of rhythmical and 
harmonious words. Of this group we will 
select four, with which to conclude our re- 
view. Some objection may be taken, in the 
“ Orpheus and Eurydice,” to the violence of 
the action and the treatment of the female 
figure. But no one can fail to appreciate the 
agony of Orpheus, or the awful suddenness of 
the blow that leaves him again bereaved. He 
has hardly time to turn and gaze upon her whom 
the power of his song has recovered from the 
shades, when the retribution falls upon him. 
In the very instant in which he breaks the 
divine command, the dread verdict is fulfilled. 
The lyre falls from his hand, the lily from 
hers; but before they have touched the ground, 
almost before he can catch her in his arms, 
the lifeless head drops back, the limbs hang 
down, and he holds in his despairing grasp 
only the corpse of his twice-lost love. A very 
different note is touched by the figure of “ Sir 
Galahad.” The youthful knight, with auburn 
hair and eager face, stands in an attitude of 
rapt adoration, as if his yearning spirit had 
placed the sacred object of his quest before 
his very eyes. His horse waits patiently be- 
hind, his hands are clasped before him, his 
sword hangs sheathed at his side. Glowing 
with rich, deep, and harmonious color, the 
picture breathes throughout the spirit of 
youthful enthusiasm, the inspiration of a great 
ideal. It is the Galahad of Tennyson's noble 
poem. “His strength is as the strength of 
ten, because his heart is pure.” More akin in 
feeling to the “Orpheus and Eurydice” is 
the “ Paolo and Francesca.” No picture in 
the gallery is animated by a deeper and more 
tragic pathos than this. Mr. Watts’s concep- 
tion of the subject is doubly interesting when 
compared with those of M. Doré and of Dela- 
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roche, both of which have been exhibited 
lately in London. For poetry, purity, and 
taste, we do not hesitate to give Mr. Watts the 
palm. M. Doré shows us a vigorous drawing 
of a handsome, voluptuous woman, whose 
face is expressive rather of physical than men- 
tal pain, with no sign of death about her save 
a wound whose ghastly truthfulness recalls 
visions of the morgue. Powerful, no doubt, the 
picture is; but the conception is vulgar and 
superficial, and instead of the spiritual Fran- 
cesca of whom we love to think, we have a 
materialistic study from the nude. In the 
picture by Delaroche there were at any rate 
no faults of taste, but the higher poetry of Mr. 
Watts’s ideal was absent. The composition 
of the great French painter is full of flowing 
ease and grace; the lines of Francesca’s figure 
are exquisite; but it is rather of her physical 
beauty that we are led to think, and we almost 
forget thatshe isdead. Turn nowto Mr. Watts. 
It may perhaps be doubted whether Dante’s 
oft-told tale can gain anything by pictorial ren- 
dering, whether the attempt to render visible 
the most touching passage in all literature 
will not weaken rather than increase the effect 
of the poet’s simple words. But we cannot 
think that the story loses in Mr. Watts’s hands. 
The two lovers, whose fate we know so well, 
float onward still clasped in that last embrace, 
their gray robes projected against a back- 
ground of lurid smoke and flame. They are 
dead indeed ; death is apparent in the blood- 
less hue, the drawn features, the eyelids livid 
and not fully closed, the stiffened limbs. But 
their death is as Dante conceived it. The 
body is dead, but the soul lives ; it cannot yet 
free itself of the earthy part, which has to be 
purged away, and through which it suffers still. 
There is unutterable sadness in those faces, 
no longer meeting, but still turned yearningly 
toward each other. His right hand has loosed 
its hold in death: her fingers press feebly on 
his outstretched palm. Her face rests on his 
shoulder, full of longing but hopeless love: 
his face bends downward with more resigna- 
tion, but as deep despair. But with all the 
pain, there is a sense of rest already in some 
part won. The earthly passion is gone, the 
agony of longing abated. But love remains, 
the spiritual love that shall unite their souls 
when the sin that murdered them is purged 
away, and the bitter trial has to be endured 
no more. Equally if not even more impres- 
sive is the picture called “ Love and Death.” 
The subject has been long in Mr. Watts’s 
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head, for a smaller study for it was exhibited 
ten or twelve years ago, while the larger 
work only appeared about two years ago, and 
has since then been retouched by the artist 
It would be interesting, did space permit, to 
note in how many points Mr. Watts has im. 
proved upon his first idea. We can, however. 
only deal with the larger picture. Nowhere 
are the originality of Mr. Watts’s imagination 
and the masculine breadth of his poetry more 
apparent than here. The agony of despairing 
love, the resistless march of fate, the impo- 
tence of human effort in the face of destiny, 
are depicted with a grandeur and simplicity 
more akin to the spirit of Greek tragedy than 
to anything in modern literature. The huge 
veiled figure of Death, whose face we cannot 
and would not see, clad in a robe of ashen 
gray, presses onward up the steps with a 
calm force which nothing can withstand, 
His raiment, loose and flowing, yet discloses 
the massive bulk and gigantic strength be- 
neath. No grinning Death’s-head, no grisly 
skeleton is here, but a divine being, beautiful 
if terrible in his overwhelming power. His 
head is shrouded, and the face looks down, 
as if in pity for the poor humanity, his prey. 
His sinewy arm is stretched out over the head 
of Love, to burst open the door and seize the 
victim in his home. The climbing rose that 
Love has planted at the threshold is rudely 
torn away, and its petals scattered upon the 
ground. Love himself, nerved with all the 
energy of despair, stands athwart the path of 
Death, his mght arm pressed against the 
breast of the figure whose dreadful visage 
absorbs his gaze. His brilliant wings are 
dashed against the door-post ; his contorted 
brows and close-pressed lips betray at once 
his resolution and his pain; the shadow of 
Death passes over him, darkening the warm 
flesh-tint, and leaving only a sunny fleck on 
the brow and knee. For one brief moment 
he seems to hold his own; but, another 
second, and we feel that the arm will have 
given way, and his enemy will have passed 
beyond him into the room. It is broad day- 
light: the rays of heaven stnke on the cold 
gray arm of the invading figure, but cannot 
warm it into color. Life and joy and happi- 
ness are awake in the world outside, and the 
horror of death is deepened by contrast with 
the light of the sun. Had Mr. Watts never 
painted any picture but this, he would have 
won a high place among English painters of 
this or any other age. 


G. W. Prothero. 
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I. 


A MORNING CALL. 

A FRENCH clock on the mantel-piece, 
framed of brass and crystal, which betrayed 
its inner structure as the transparent sides of 
some insects betray their vital processes, struck 
ten with the mellow and lingering clangor of 
a distant cathedral bell. A gentleman, who 
was seated in front of the fire reading a news- 
paper, looked up at the clock to see what 
hour it was, to save himself the trouble of 
counting the slow, musical strokes. The eyes 
he raised were light gray, with a blue glint 
of steel in them, shaded by lashes as black as 
jet. The hair was also as black as hair can 
be, and was parted near the middle of his 
forehead. It was inclined to curl, but had not 
the length required by this inclination. The 
dark brown mustache was the only ornament 
the razor had spared on the wholesome face, 
the outline of which was clear and keen. The 
face suited the hands— it had the refinement 
and gentleness of one delicately bred, and 
the vigorous lines and color of one equally at 
home in field and court; and the hands had 
the firm, hard symmetry which showed they 
had done no work, and the bronze tinge 
which is the imprint wherewith sky and air 
mark their lovers. His clothes were of the 
fashion seen in the front windows of the 
Knickerbocker Club in the spring of the year 
1877, and were worn as easily as a self-re- 
specting bird wears his feathers. He seemed, 
in short, one of those fortunate natures, who, 
however born, are always bred well, and come 
by prescription to most of the good things 
the world can give. 

He sat ina room marked, like himself, with 
a kind of serious elegance—one of those 
apartments which seem to fit the person like 
a more perfect dress. All around the walls 
ran dwarf book-cases of carved oak, filled 
with volumes bound in every soft shade of 
brown and tawny leather, with only enough 
of red and green to save the shelves from 
monotony. Above these the wall space was 
covered with Cordovan leather, stamped with 
gold fleurs-de-lis to within a yard of the top, 
where a frieze of palm-leaves led up to a ceil- 
ing of blue and brown and gold. The whole 
expression of the room was of warmth and 
good manners. The furniture was of oak and 


stamped leather. The low book-cases were 
covered with bronzes, casts, and figurines, of 
a quality so uniformly good that none seemed 
to feel the temptation either to snub or to 
cringe to its neighbor. The Owari pots felt 
no false shame beside the royal Satsuma; and 
Barbédienne’s bronzes, the vases of Limoges 
and Lambeth and bowls from Nankin and 
Corea dwelt together in the ‘harmony of a 
varied perfection. 

It was an octagon room, with windows on 
each side of the fire-place, in which a fire of 
Ohio coal was leaping and crackling with a 
cheerful and unctuous noisiness. Out of one 
window you could see a pretty garden of five 
or six acres behind the house, and out of the 
other a carefully kept lawn, extending some 
hundred yards from the front door to the 
gates of hammered iron which opened upon 
a wide-paved avenue. This street was the 
glory of Buffland, a thriving city on Lake 
Erie, which already counted, though still very 
young, a population of over two hundred 
thousand souls. The people of Clevalo, a 
rival town, denied that there was anything 
like so many inhabitants, and added that 
“the less we say about ‘souls’ the better.” 
But this was pure malice; Buffland was a 
big city. Its air was filled with the smoke 
and odors of vast and successful trade, and its 
sky was reddened by night with the glare of 
its furnaces, rising like the hot breath of some 
prostrate Titan, conquered and bowed down 
by the pitiless cunning of men. Its people 
were, as a rule, rich and honest, especially in 
this avenue of which I have spoken. If you 
have ever met a Bufflander, you have heard 
of Algonquin Avenue. He will stand in the 
Champs Elysées, when all the vice and fash- 
ion of Europe are pouring down from the 
Place of the Star in the refluent tide that flows 
from Boulogne Wood to Paris, and calmly 
tell you that “Algonquin Avenue in the 
sleighing season can discount this out of 
sight.” Something is to be pardoned to the 
spirit of liberty ; and the avenue is certainly 
a fine one. It is three miles long and has 
hardly a shabby house in it, while for a mile 
or two the houses upon one side, locally 
called “ the Ridge,” are unusually fine, large, 
and costly. They are all surrounded with 
well-kept gardens and separated from the 
street by velvet lawns which need scarcely 
fear comparison with the emerald wonders 
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which centuries of care have wrought from 
the turf of England. The house of which we 
have seen one room was one of the best upon 
this green and park-like thoroughfare. The 
gentleman who was sitting by the fire was 
Mr. Arthur Farnham. He was the owner and 
sole occupant of the large stone house—a 
widower of some years’ standing, although 
he was yet young. His parents had died in 
his childhood. He had been an officer in the 
army, had served several years upon the fron- 
tier, had suffered great privations, had mar- 
ried a wife much older than himself, had 
seen her die on the Plains from sheer want, 
though he had more money than he could get 
transportation -for ; and finally, on the death 
of his grandfather he had resigned, with re- 
luctance, a commission which had brought 
him nothing but suffering and toil, and had 
returned to Buffland, where he was born, to 
take charge of the great estate of which he 
was the only heir. And even yet, in the 
midst of a luxury and a comfort which antic- 
ipated every want and gratified every taste, 
he often looked longingly back upon the life 
he had left, until his nose inhaled again the 
scent of the sage-brush and his eyes smarted 
with alkali dust. He regretted the desolate 
prairies, the wide reaches of barrenness ac- 
cursed of the Creator, the wild chaos of the 
mountain cafions, the horror of the Bad 
Lands, the tingling cold of winter in the 
Black Hills. But the Republic holds so high 
the privilege of serving her that, for the officer 
who once resigns— with a good character — 
there is no return forever, though he seek it 
with half the lobby at his heels. So Captain 
Farnham sat, this fine April morning, reading 
a newspaper which gave the stations of his 
friends in the “ Tenth ” with something of the 
feeling which assails the exile when he cons 
the court journal where his name shall appear 
no more. 

But while he is looking at the clock a serv- 
ant enters. 

“ That same young person is here again.” 

“ What young person ?” 

There was a slight flavor of reproach in 
the tone of the grave Englishman as he 
answered : 

“T told you last night, sir, she have been 
here three times already ; she doesn’t give me 
her name nor yet her business ; she is settin’ 
in the drawin’-room, and says she will wait 
till you are quite at leisure. I was about to 
tell her,” he added with still deeper solem- 
nity, “that you were hout, sir, but she hinter- 
rupted of me and said, ‘ He isn’t gone, there’s 
his ’at,’ which I told her you ‘ad several ’ats, 
and would she wait in the drawin’-room and 
I'd see.” 
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Captain Farnham smiled. 

“Very well, Budsey, you’ve done your 
best—and perhaps she wont eat me after al], 
Is there a fire in the drawing-room ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

* Let her come in here, then.” 

A moment afterward the rustle of a femj. 
nine step made Farnham raise his head sud. 
denly from his paper. It was a quick, elastic 
step, accompanied by that crisp rattle of 
drapery which the close clinging garments 
of ladies produced at that season. The door 
opened, and as the visitor entered Farnham 
rose in surprise. He had expected to see the 
semi-mendicant, with sad-colored raiment and 
doleful whine, calling for a subscription for a 
new “Centennial History,” or the confessed 
genteel beggar whose rent would be due to. 
morrow. But there was nothing in any way 
usual in the young person who stood before 
him. She was a tall and robust girl of eighteen 
or nineteen, of a singularly fresh and vigorous 
beauty. The artists forbid us to look for 
physical perfection in real people, but it 
would have been hard for the coolest-headed 
studio-rat to find any fault in the slender but 
powerful form of this young woman. Her 
color was lacking in delicacy, and her dark 
hair was too luxuriant to be amenable to the 
imperfect discipline to which it had been ac- 
customed ; but the eye of Andrea, sharpened 
by criticising Raphael, could hardly have 
found a line to alter in her. The girl who 
now entered Farnham’s library had thrown 
her shawl over one arm, because the shaw] 
was neither especially ornamental nor new, 
and she could not afford to let it conceal her 
dress of which she was innocently proud ; for 
it represented not only her beautiful figure 
with few reserves, but also her skill and 
taste, and labor. She had cut the pattem 
out of an illustrated newspaper, had fashioned 
and sewed it with her own hands; she knew 
that it fitted her almost as well as her own 
skin; and although the material was cheap 
and rather flimsy, the style was very nearly 
the same as that worn the same day on the 
Boulevard of the Italians. Her costume was 
completed by a pair of eyeglasses with steel 
rims, which looked odd on her rosy young 
face. 

“TI didn’t send in my name,” she began 
with a hurried and nervous utterance, which 
she was evidently trying to make easy and 
dashing, “because you did not know me 
from Adam I have been trying to see 
you for some time,” she continued. 

“Tt has been my loss that you have not 
succeeded. Allow me to give you a chair.” 

She flushed and seemed not at all comfort- 
able. She tried to call up an easy and gay 
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demeanor, but the effort was not entirely 
successful. She continued : 

«] called this morning—it may surprise 
you to receive a visit from a young lady. My 
name is Miss Maud Matchin.” 

Farnham bowed, and rejoined : 

« My name is a 

She laughed outright, and said : 

«J know well enough what your name is, 
or why should I have come here? Everybody 
knows the elegant Mr. Farnham.” 

The smile faded from his face, 

“She is more ill-bred than I suspected,” 
he thought; “we will condense this inter- 
view.” 

He made no reply to her compliment, but 
looked steadily at her, waiting to hear what 
she wanted, and thinking it was a pity she 
was so vulgar, for she looked like the huntress 
Diana. 

Her eyes fell under his glance, which was 
not at all re-assuring. She said in almost a 
humble tone : 

«J have come to ask a great favor of you. 
I am in a good deal of trouble.” 

“Let us see what it is and what we can 
do,” said Farnham, and there was no longer 
any banter in his voice. 

She looked up with sudden pleasure, and 
her glasses fell from her eyes. She did not 
replace them, but, clasping her hands tightly 
together, exclaimed : 

“Qh, sir, if you can do anything for me-—— 
But I don’t want to make you think sf 
She paused in evident confusion, and Farnham 
kindly interposed. 

“What I may think is not of any conse- 
quence just now. What is it you want, and 
how can I be of service to you?” 

“Oh, it is a long story, and I thought it 
was so easy to tell, and I find it isn’t easy a 
bit. I want to do something—to help my 
parents—I mean they do not need any help 
—but they can’t help me. I have tried lots 
of things.” She was now stammering and 
blushing in a way that made her hate herself 
mortally and the innocent man in front of 
her tenfold more, but she pushed on man- 
fully and concluded, “I thought may be you 
could help me get something I would like.” 

“What would you like?” 

“Most anything. I am a graduate of the 
high school. I write a good hand, but I 
don’t like figures well enough to clerk. I hear 
there are plenty of good places in Washing- 
ton.” 

“TI could do nothing for you if there were. 
But you are wrong: there are no good places 
i Washington, from the White House down.” 

“Well, you are president of the Library 
Board, aint you?” asked the high-school 
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graduate. “I think I would like to be one 
of the librarians.” 

“Why would you like that?” 

“ Oh, the work is light, I suppose, and you 
see people, and get plenty of time for reading, 
and the pay is better than I could get at any- 
thing else. The fact is,” she began to gain 
confidence as she talked, “I don’t want to 
go on in the old humdrum way forever, doing 
housework and sewing, and never getting a 
chance at anything better. I have enough to 
eat and to wear at home, but the soul has 
some claims too, and J long for the contact 
of higher natures than those by whom I am 
now surrounded. I want opportunities for 
self-culture, for intercourse with kindred spir- 
its, for the attainment of a higher destiny.” 

She delivered these swelling words with 
great fluency, mentally congratulating herself 
that she had at last got fairly started, and 
wishing she could have struck into that vein 
at the beginning. Farnham was listening to 
her with more of pain than amusement, say- 
ing to himself: “ The high school has evi- 
dently spoiled her for her family and friends, 
and fitted her for nothing else.” 

“ 1 do not know that there is a vacancy in 
the library.” 

“ Oh, yes, there is,” she rejoined, briskly ; 
“T have been to see the librarian himself, 
and I flatter myself I made a favorable im- 
pression.” 

“ No doubt,” said Farnham; “ but I do not 
know what are the chances. You would do 
well to get some of your friends to write a 
letter or two in your behalf, and I will see 
what can be done at the next meeting of the 
Board.” 

But her returning fluency had warmed up 
Miss Maud’s courage somewhat, and instead 
of taking her leave she began again, blush- 
ingly, but still boldly enough : 

“There is something I would like much 
better than the library.” 

Farnham looked at her inquiringly. She 
did not hesitate in the least, but pushed on 
energetically, “ I have thought you must need 
a secretary. I should be glad to serve you in 
that capacity.” 

The young man stared with amazement at 
this preposterous proposal. For the first time, 
he asked himself if the girl’s honest face could 
be the ambush of a guileful heart; but he 
dismissed the doubt in an instant, and said, 
simply : 

“No, thank you. I am my own secretary, 
and have no reason for displacing the present 
incumbent. The library will suit you better 
in every respect.” 

In her embarrassment she began to feel for 
her glasses, which were lying in her lap. 
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Farnham picked up a small photograph from 
the table near him, and said : 

“ Do you recognize this ?” 

* Yes,” she said. “It is General Grant.” 

“It is a photograph of him, taken in Paris, 
which I received to-day. May I ask a favor 
of you?” 

“ What is it?” she said, shyly. 

“ Stop wearing those glasses. They are of 
no use to you, and they will injure your eyes.” 

Her face turned crimson. Without a word 
of reply she seized the glasses and put them 
on, her eyes flashing fire. She then rose and 
threw her shawl over her arm, and said, in a 
tone to which her repressed anger lent a real 
dignity : 

“ When can I learn about that place in the 
library ?” 

“Any time after Wednesday,” Farnham 
answered. 

She bowed and walked out of the room. 
She could not indulge in tragic strides, for her 
dress held her like a scabbard, giving her 
scarcely more freedom of movement than the 
high-born maidens of Carthage enjoyed, who 
wore gold fetters on their ankles until they 
were married. But in spite of all impediments 
her tall figure moved, with that grace which 
is the birthright of beauty in any circum- 
stances, out of the door, through the wide 
hall to the outer entrance, so rapidly that 
Farnham could hardly keep pace with her. 
As he opened the door she barely acknowl- 
edged his parting salutation, and swept like a 
huffy goddess down the steps. 

Farnham gazed after her a moment, ad- 
miring the undulating line from the small hat 
to the long and narrow train which dragged 
on the smooth stones of the walk. He then 
returned to the library. Budsey was mending 
the fire. 

“Tf you please, sir,” he said, “ Mrs. Beld- 
ing’s man came over to ask, would you dine 
there this evening, quite informal.” 

“ Why didn’t he come in?” 

“T told him you were engaged.” 

“ Ah, very well. Say to Mrs. Belding that 

will come, with pleasure.” 


Il. 
A HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATE. 


Miss Matcuin picked up her train as she 
reached the gate, and walked down the street 
in a state of mind by no means tranquil. If 
she had put her thoughts in words they would 
have run like this: 

“ That was the meanest trick a gentleman 
ever played. How did he dare know I wasn’t 


near-sighted ? And what a fool I was to be 
caught by that photograph—saw it as plain 
as day three yards off. I had most made up 
my mind to leave them off anyway, though 
they are awful stylish; they pinch my nose 
and make my head ache. But I'll wear them 
now,” and here the white teeth came viciously 
together, “ if they kill me. Why should he put 
me down that way ? He made me shy for the 
first time in my life. It’s a man’s business to 
be shy before me. If I could only get hold 
of him somehow! I’d pay him well for mak. 
ing me feel so small. The fact is, I started 
wrong. I did not really know what I wanted: 
and that graven image of an English butler 
set me back so; and then I never saw such a 
house as that. It is sinful for one man to liye 
there all alone. Powers alive! How well that 
house would suit my complexion! But | 
don’t believe I’d take it with Azm thrown in.” 
It is doubtful whether young girls of Miss 
Matchin’s kind are ever quite candid in their 
soliloquies. It is certain she was not when 
she assured herself that she did not know 
why she went to Farnham’s house that mom- 
ing. She went primarily to make his acquaint- 
ance, with the hope also that by this means 
she might be put in some easy and genteel 
way of earning money. She was one of a 
very numerous class in large American towns. 
Her father was a carpenter, of a rare sort. 
He was a good workman, sober, industrious, 
and unambitious. He was contented with his 
daily work and wage, and would have thanked 
Heaven if he could have been assured that his 
children would fare as well as he. He was of 
English blood, and had never seemed to im- 
bibe into his veins the restless haste and hun- 
ger to rise which is the source of much that 
is good and most that is evil in American 
life. In the dreams of his early married days 
he created a future for his children, in the 
image of his own decent existence. The boys 
should succeed him in his shop, and the 
daughters should go out to service in respect- 
able families. This thought sweetened his toil. 
When he got on well enough to build a shop 
for himself, he burdened himself with debt, 
building it firmly and well, so as to last out 
his boys’ time as well as his own. When he 
was employed on the joiner-work of some of 
those large houses in Algonquin Avenue, he 
lost himself in reveries in which he saw his 
daughters employed as house-maids in them. 
He studied the faces and the words of the 
proprietors, when they visited the new build- 
ings, to guess if they would make kind and 
considerate employers. He put many an ex- 
tra stroke of fine work upon the servants’ 
rooms he finished, thinking: “ Who knows 
but my Mattie may live here sometime ?” 
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But Saul Matchin found, like many others 
of us, that fate was not so easily managed. 
His boys never occupied the old shop on 
Dean street, which was built with so many 
sacrifices and so much of hopeful love. One 
of them ran away from home on the first in- 
timation that he was expected to learn his 
father’s trade, shipped as a cabin-boy on one 
of the lake steamers, and was drowned in a 
storm which destroyed the vessel. The other, 
jess defiant or less energetic, entered the 
shop, and attained some proficiency in the 
work. But as he grew toward manhood, he 
became, as the old man called it, “ trifling ” ; 
a word which bore with it in the local dialect 
no suggestion of levity or vivacity, for Luke 
Matchin was as dark and lowering a lout as 
you would readily find. But it meant that he 
became more and more unpunctual, did his 
work worse month by month, came home 
later at night, and was continually seen, when 
notin the shop, with a gang of low ruffians, 
whose head-quarters were in a den called 
the “ Bird of Paradise,” on the lake shore. 
When his father remonstrated with him, he 
met everything with sullen silence. If Saul 
lost his temper at this mute insolence and 
spokesharply, the boy would retort with an evil 
grin that made the honest man’s heart ache. 

“Father,” he said one day, “ you'd a big 
sight better let me alone, if you don’t want to 
dnve me out of this ranch. I wasn’t born to 


make a nigger of myself in a free country, 
and you can just bet your life I aint a-going to 
do it.” 

These things grieved Saul Matchin so that 
his anger would die away. At last, one morn- 


ing, after a daring burglary had been com- 
mitted in Buffland, two policemen were seen 
by Luke Matchin approaching the shop. He 
threw open a back window, jumped out and 
ran rapidly down to the steep bluff overlook- 
ing the lake. When the officers entered, Saul 
was alone in the place. They asked after his 
boy, and he said : 

“He can’t be far away. What do you 
want of him? He haint been doing nothing, 
I hope.” 

“ Nothing, so far as we know, but we are 
after two fellows who go by the names of 
Maumee Jake and Dutch George. Luke 
runs with them sometimes, and he could 
make a pile of money by helping of us get 
them.” 

“T'll tell him when he comes in,” said Saul, 
but he never saw or heard of his son again. 

With his daughters he was scarcely more 
successful, For, though they had not brought 
sorrow or shame to his house, they seemed 
as little amenable to the discipline he had 
hoped to exert in his family as the boys were. 
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The elder had married, at fifteen years of age, 
a journeyman printer ; and so, instead of fill- 
ing the place of housemaid in some good 
family, as her father had fondly dreamed, she 
was cook, housemaid, and general servant to 
a man aware of his rights, and determined 
to maintain them, and nurse and mother (giv- 
ing the more important function precedence) 
to six riotous children. Though his child had 
thus disappointed his hopes, she had not lost 
his affection, and he even enjoyed the Sunday 
afternoon romp with his six grandchildren, 
which ordinarily took place in the shop among 
the shavings. Wixham, the son-in-law, was 
not prosperous, and the children were not so 
well dressed that the sawdust would damage 
their clothes. 

The youngest of Matchin’s four children 
was our acquaintance Miss Maud, as she 
called herself, though she was christened 
Matilda. When Mrs. Matchin was asked, 
after that ceremony, “ Who she was named 
for?” she said, “ Nobody in partic’lar. I call 
her Matildy because it’s a pretty name, and 
goes well with Jurildy, my oldest gal.” She 
had evolved that dreadful appellation out of 
her own mind. It had done no special harm, 
however, as Miss Jurildy had rechristened 
herself Poguy at a very tender age, in a 
praiseworthy attempt to say “ Rogue,” and 
the delighted parents had never called her 
anything else. Thousands of comely damsels 
all over this broad land suffer under names 
as revolting, punished through life, by the 
stupidity of parental love, for a slip of the 
tongue in the cradle. Matilda got off easily 
in the matter of nicknames, being called Mat- 
tie until she was pretty well grown, and then 
having changed her name suddenly to Maud, 
for reasons to be given hereafter. 

She was a hearty, blowzy little girl. Her 
father delighted in her coarse vigor and 
energy. She was not a pretty child, and had 
not a particle of coquetry in her, apparently; 
she liked to play with the boys when they 
would allow her, and never presumed upon 
her girlhood for any favors in their rough 
sport ; and good-natured as she was, she was 
able to defend herself on occasion with tongue 
and fists. She was so full of life and strength 
that, when she had no playing to do, she 
took pleasure in helping her mother about 
her work. It warmed Saul Matchin’s heart to 
see the stout little figure sweeping or scrub- 
bing. She went to school but did not “ learn 
enough to hurt her,” as her father said ; and 
he used to think that here, at least, would be 
one child who would be a comfort to his 
age. In fancy he saw her, in a neat print 
dress and white cap, wielding a broom in 
one of those fine houses he had helped to 
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build, or coming home to keep house for 
him when her mother should fail. 

But one day her fate came to her in the 
shape of a new girl, who sat near her on the 
school-bench. It was a slender, pasty young 
person, an inch taller and a year or two 
older than Mattie, with yellow ringlets, and 
more pale-blue ribbons on her white dress 
than poor Mattie had ever seen before. She 
was a clean, cold, pale, and selfish little vixen, 
whose dresses were never rumpled, and whose 
temper was never ruffled. She had not blood 
enough in her veins to drive her to play or 
to anger. But she seemed to poor Mattie the 
loveliest creature she had ever seen, and our 
brown, hard-handed, blowzy tomboy became 
the pale fairy’s abject slave. Her first act of 
sovereignty was to change her vassal’s name. 

“IT don’t like Mattie; it aint a bit roman- 
tic. I had a friend in Bucyrus whose name 
was Mattie, and she found out somehow—I 
believe the teacher told her—that Queen 
Matilda and Queen Maud was the same 
thing in England. So you’re Maud!” and 
Maud she was henceforward, though her 
tyrant made her spell it Maude. “ It’s more 
elegant with an ¢,” she said. 

Maud was fourteen and her school-days 
were ending when she made this newacquaint- 
ance. She formed for Azalea Windom one 
of those violent idolatries peculiar to her sex 


and age, and in a fortnight she seemed a 
different person. Azalea was rather clever 
in her books, and Maud dug at her lessons 
from morning till night to keep abreast of 


her. Her idol was exquisitely neat in her 
dress, and Maud acquired, as if by magic, a 
scrupulous care ofher person. Azalea’s blonde 
head was full of pernicious sentimentality, 
though she was saved from actual indiscre- 
tions by her cold and vaporous temperament. 
In dreams and fancies, she was wooed and 
won a dozen times a day by splendid cava- 
liers of every race and degree; and as she was 
thoroughly false and vain, she detailed these 
airy adventures, part of which she had imag- 
ined and part read in weekly story-papers, 
to her worshiper, who listened, with wide 
eyeballs, and a heart which was just begin- 
ning to learn how to beat. She initiated 
Maud into that strange world of vulgar and 
unhealthy sentiment found in the cheap 
weeklies which load every news-stand in the 
country, and made her tenfold more the child 
of dreams than herself. 

Miss Windom remained but a few months 
at the common school, and then left it for 
the high school. She told Maud one day 
of her intended flitting, and was more aston- 
ished than pleased at the passion of grief into 
which the announcement threw her friend. 
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Maud clung to her with sobs that would not 
be stilled, and with tears that reduced Miss 
Azalea’s dress to limp and moist wretched. 
ness, but did not move the vain heart beneath 
it. “I wonder if she knows,” thought Azalea, 
“ how ugly she is when she bawls like that 
Few brunettes can cry stylishly anyhow.” 
Still, she could not help feeling flattered by 
such devotion, and she said, partly from 4 
habit of careless kindness and partly to rescue 
the rest of her raiment from the shower which 
had ruined her neck-ribbon,— 

“There, don’t be heart-broken. You wil 
be in the high school yourself in no time.” 

Maud lifted up her eyes and her heart at 
these words. 

“ Yes, I will, darling!” 

She had never thought of the high school 
before. She had always expected to leave 
school that very season, and to go into sery- 
ice somewhere. But from that moment she 
resolved that nothing should keep her away 
from those walls that had suddenly become 
her Paradise. 

Her mother was easily won over. She wasa 
woman of weak will, more afraid of her children 
than of her husband, a phenomenon of frequent 
occurrence in that latitude. She therefore 
sided naturally with her daughter in the con- 
test which, when Maud announced her in- 
tention of entering the high school, broke 
out in the house and raged fiercely for some 
weeks. The poor woman had to bear the 
brunt of the battle alone, for Matchin soon 
grew shy of disputing with his rebellious 
child. She was growing rapidly and assuming 
that look of maturity which comes so sud- 
denly and so strangely to the notice of a 
parent. When he attacked her one day with 
the brusque exclamation, “ Well, Mattie, 
what’s all this blame foolishness your ma’s 
being tellin’ me?” she answered him with 
a cool decision and energy that startled and 
alarmed him. She stood straight and ternbly 
tall, he thought. She spoke with that fluent 
clearness of girls who know what they want, 
and used words he had never met with before 
out of anewspaper. He felt himself no match 
for her, and ended the discussion by saying: 
“That's all moonshine—you shan’t go! Dye 
hear me ?” but he felt dismally sure that she 
would go, in spite of him. 

Even after he had given up the fight, he 
continued to revenge himself upon his wile 
for his defeat. “We've got to have a set of 
gold spoons, I guess. These will never do 
for highfliers like us.” Or, “ Drop in at Swil- 
lem’s and send home a few dozen champagne; 
I can’t stummick such common drink as cof- 
fee for breakfast.” Or, “I must fix up and 
make some calls on Algonkin Av’noo. Sence 
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we've jined the Upper Ten, we mustn’t go 
hack on Society.” But this brute thunder 
had little effect on Mrs. Matchin. She knew 
the storm was over when her good-natured 
lord tried to be sarcastic. 

It need hardly be said that Maud Matchin 
did not find the high school all her heart de- 
gred. Her pale goddess had not enough sub- 
stantial character to hold her worshiper long. 
Resides, at fifteen, a young girl’s heart is as 
variable as her mind or her person; and a 

change was coming over the carpen‘er’s 
daughter. She suddenly gained her full growth; 
and after the first awkwardness of her tall 
stature passed away, she began to delight in 
her own strength and beauty. Her pride 
waked at the same time with her vanity, and 
she applied herself closely to her books, so as 
to make a good appearance in her classes. 
She became the friend instead of the vassal 
of Azalea, and by slow degrees she found 
their positions reversed. Within a year, it 
seemed perfectly natural to Maud that Azalea 
should do her errands and talk to her about 
her eyes; and Miss Windom found her little 
airs of superiority of no avail in face of the 
gil who had grown prettier, cleverer, and 
taller than herself. It made no difference that 
Maud was still a vulgar and ignorant girl— 
for Azalea was not the person to perceive or 
appreciate these defects. She saw her, with 
mute wonder, blooming out before her very 
eyes, from a stout, stocky, frowzy child, with 
coarse red cheeks and knuckles like a boot- 
black, into a tall, slender girl, whose oval face 
was as regular as a conic section, and whose 
movements were as swift, strong, and grace- 
ful, when she forgot herself, as those of a 
race-horse. There were still the ties of habit 
and romance between them. Azalea, whose 
brother was a train-boy on the Lake Shore 
road, had a constant supply of light litera- 
ture, which the girls devoured in the long in- 
tervals of their studies. But even the romance 
of Miss Matchin had undergone a change. 
While Azalea still dreamed of dark-eyed 
princes, lords of tropical islands, and fierce 
and tender warriors who should shoot for her 
the mountain eagle for his plumes, listen with 
her to the bulbul’s song in valleys of roses, or 
hew out a throne for her in some vague and 
ungeographical empire, the reveries of Miss 
Maud grew more and more mundane and 
reasonable. She was too strong and well to 
dream much ; her only visions were of a rich 
man who should love her for her fine eyes. 
She would meet him in some simple and cas- 
wal way; he would fall in love at sight, and 
speedily prosper in his wooing; they would 
be married,— privately, for Maud blushed and 
burned to think of her home at such times,— 
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and then they would go to New York to live. 
She never wasted conjecture on the age, the 
looks, the manner of being of this possible 
hero. Her mind intoxicated itself with the 
thought of his wealth. She went one day 
to the Public Library to read the articles on 
Rothschild and Astor in the encyclopedias. 
She even tried to read the editorial articles on 
gold and silver in the Ohio papers. 

She delighted in the New York society 
journals. She would pore for hours over those 
wonderful columns which described the wed- 
dings and the receptions of rich tobacconists 
and stock-brokers, with lists of names which 
she read with infinite gusto. At first, all the 
names were the same to her, all equally 
worshipful and happy in being printed, black 
on white, in the reports of these upper- 
worldly banquets. But after a while her sharp 
intelligence began to distinguish the grades 
of our republican aristocracy, and she would 
skip the long rolls of obscure guests who fig- 
ured at the “coming-out parties” of thrifty 
shop-keepers of fashionable ambition, to revel 
among the genuine swells whose fathers were 
shop-keepers. The reports of the battles of 
the Polo Club filled her with a sweet intox- 
ication. She knew the names of the com- 
batants by heart, and had her own opinion as 
to the comparative eligibility of Billy Buglass 
and Tim Blanket, the young men most in 
view at that time in the clubs of the metrop- 
olis. 

Her mind was too much filled with inter- 
ests of this kind to leave any great room for 
her studies. She had pride enough to hold her 
place in her classes, and that was all. She 
learned a little music, a little drawing, a little 
Latin, and a little French—the French of 
“ Stratford-atte- Bowe,” for French of Paris was 
not easy of attainment at Buffland. This lan- 
guage had an especial charm for her, as it 
seemed a connecting link with that elysium of 
fashion of which herdreams were full. She once 
went to the library and asked for “a nice 
French book.” They gave her “ La Petite 
Fadette.” She had read of George Sand in 
newspapers, which had called her a “cor- 
rupter of youth.” She hurried home with her 
book, eager to test its corrupting qualities, 
and when, with locked doors and infinite la- 
bor, she had managed to read it, she was 
greatly disappointed at finding in it nothing 
to admire and nothing to shudder at. “ How 
could such a smart woman as that waste her 
time writing about a lot of peasants, poor as 
crows, the whole lot!” was her final indig- 
nant comment. 

By the time she left the school her life had 
become almost as solitary as that of the bat 
in the fable, alien both to bird and beast. 
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She made no intimate acquaintances there ; 
her sordid and selfish dreams occupied her too 
completely. Girls who admired her beauty 
and cleverness were repelled by her heartless- 
ness, which they felt, but could not clearly 
define. Even Azalea fell away from her, hav- 
ing found a stout and bald-headed railway 
conductor, whose adoration made amends for 
his lack of romance. Maud knew she was 
not liked in the school, and being, of course, 
unable to attribute it to any fault of her own, 
she ascribed it to the fact that her father was 
a mechanic and poor. This thought did not 
tend to make her home happier. She passed 
much of her time in her own bedroom, look- 
ing out of her window on the lake, weaving 
visions of ignoble wealth and fashion out of 
the mists of the morning sky and the purple 
and gold that made the north-west glorious 
at sunset. When she sat with her parents in 
the evening, she rarely spoke. If she was not 
gazing in the fire, with hard bright eyes and 
lips, in which there was only the softness of 
youth, but no tender tremor of girlhood’s 
dreams, she was reading her papers or her 
novels with rapt attention. Her mother was 

roud of her beauty and her supposed learn- 
ing, and loved, when she looked up from her 
work, to let her eyes rest upon her tall and 
handsome child, whose cheeks were flushed 
with eager interest as she bent her graceful 
head over her book. But Saul Matchin nour- 
ished a vague anger and jealousy against her. 
He felt that his love was nothing to her ; that 
she was too pretty and too clever to be at 
home in his poor house ; and yet he dared not 
either reproach her or appeal to her affections. 
His heart would fill with grief and bitterness 
as he gazed at her devouring the brilliant 
pages of some novel of what she imagined 
high life, unconscious of his glance, which 
would travel from her neatly shod feet up to 
her hair, frizzed and banged down to her eye- 
brows, “making her look,” he thought, “more 
like a Scotch poodle-dog than an honest girl.” 
He hated those books which, he fancied, 
stole away her heart from her home. He had 
once picked up one of them where she had 
left it; but the high-flown style seemed as 
senseless to him as the words of an incanta- 
tion, and he had flung it down more bewil- 
dered than ever. He thought there must be 
some strange difference between their minds 
when she could delight in what seemed so 
uncanny to him, and he gazed at her, read- 
ing by the lamp-light, as over a great gulf. 
Even her hands holding the book made him 
uneasy; for since she had grown careful of 
them, they were like no hands he had ever 
seen on any of his kith and kin. The fingers 
were long and white, and the nails were shaped 
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hike an almond, and though the hands lacked 
delicacy at the articulations, they almost made 
Matchin reverence his daughter as his super- 
ior, as he looked at his own. 

One evening, irritated by the silence and 
his own thoughts, he cried out with a sudden 
suspicion : 

“Where do you git all them books, and 
what do they cost ? ” 

She turned her fine eyes slowly upon him 
and said : 

“T get them from the public library, and 
they cost nothing.” 

He felt deeply humiliated that he should 
have made a blunder so ridiculous and so 
unnecessary. - 

After she had left the school— where she 
was graduated as near as possible to the 
foot of the class—she was almost alone in 
the world. She rarely visited her sister, for 
the penury of the Wixham household grated 
upon her nerves, and she was not polite 
enough to repress her disgust at the affection- 
ate demonstrations of the Wixham babies, 
“There, there! get along, you'll leave me not 
fit to be seen!” she would say, and Jurilda 
would answer in that vicious whine of light- 
haired women, too early overworked and 
overprolific: “Yes, honey, let your aunt 
alone. She’s too tiffy for poor folks like us”; 
and Maud would go home, loathing her lin- 
eage. 

The girls she had known in her own quarter 
were by this time earning their own living: 
some in the manufactories, in the lighter forms 
of the iron trade, some in shops, and a few in 
domestic service. These last were very few, 
for the American blood revolts against this 
easiest and best-paid of all occupations, and 
leaves it to more sensible foreigners. The 
working bees were clearly no company for 
this poor would-be butterfly. They barely 
spoke when they met, kept asunder by a 
mutual embarrassment. One girl with whom 
she had played as a child had early taken to 
evil courses. Her she met one day in the 
street, and the bedraggled and painted creat- 
ure called her by her name. 

“ How dare you?” said Maud, shocked 
and frightened. 

“ All right!” said the shameless woman. 
“ You looked so gay, I didn’t know.” 

Maud, as she walked away, hardly knew 
whether to be pleased or not. “She saw I 
looked like a lady, and thought I could not 
be one honestly. I’ll show them!” 

She knew as few men as women. She 
sometimes went to the social gatherings af- 
fected by her father’s friends, Odd Fellows’ 
and Druids’ balls and the festivities with 
which the firemen refreshed themselves after 
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their toils and dangers. But her undeniable 
beauty gained her no success. She seemed to 
take pains to avoid pleasing the young car- 

ters, coachmen, and journeyman printers 
she met on these occasions. With her head 
full of fantastic dreams, she imagined herself 
a mere visitor at these simple entertainments 
of the common people, and criticised the 

icipants to herself with kindly sarcasm. 
If she ever consented to dance, it was with 
the air with which she fancied a duchess 
might open a ball of her servants. Once, in 
around game at a “ surprise” party, it came 
her turn to be kissed by a young blacksmith, 
who did his duty in spite of her struggles 
with strong arms and a willing heart. Mr. 
Browning makes a certain queen, mourning 
over her lofty loneliness, wish that some 
common soldier would throw down his hal- 
berd and clasp her to his heart. It is doubt- 
ful if she would really have liked it better than 
Miss Maud did, and she was furious as a 
young lioness. She made herself so disagree- 
able about it that she ceased to be invited to 
those lively entertainments ; and some of the 
most eligible of the young “ Cariboos”—a 
social order of a secret and mysterious rite, 
which met once a week in convenient wood- 
sheds and stable-lofts—took an oath with 
hands solemnly clasped in the intrieate grip 
of the order, that “they would never ask 
Miss Matchin to go to party, picnic, or sleigh- 
ride, as long as the stars gemmed the blue 
vault of heaven,” from which it may be seen 
that the finer sentiments of humanity were 
not unknown to the Cariboos. 

Maud came thus to be eighteen, and though 
she was so beautiful and so shapely that no 
stranger ever saw her without an instant of 
glad admiration, she had had no suitor but 
one, and from him she never allowed a word 
of devotion. Samuel Sleeny, a carpenter who 
worked with her father, and who took his 
meals with the family, had fallen in love with 
her at first sight, and, after a year of dumb 
hopelessness, had been so encouraged by 
her father’s evident regard that he had 
opened his heart to Saul and had asked his 
mediation. Matchin undertook the task with 
pleasure. He could have closed his eyes in 
peace if he had seen his daughter married to 
so decent a man and so good a joiner as 
Sleeny. But the interview was short and 
painful to Matchin. He left his daughter in 
possession of the field, and went to walk by 
the lake shore to recover his self-possession, 
which had given way beneath her firm will 
and smiling scorn. When he returned to the 
shop Sleeny was there, sitting on a bench 
and chewing pine shavings. 

“What did she say?” asked the young 


fellow. “ But never mind—I see plain enough 
it’s no use. She’s too good for me, and she 
knows it.” 

“ Too good!” roared Saul. “She’s the gol- 
d-erndest ” 

“ Hold on there,” said Sleeny. “ Don’t say 
nothin’ you'll have to take back. Ef you say 
anything ag’in her, you'll have to swaller it, 
or whip me.” 

Saul looked at him with amazement. 

“Well! you beat me, the pair of you! 
You’re crazy to want her, and she’s crazy 
not to want you. She liked to a’ bit my head 
off for perposin’ you, and you want to lick 
me for calling her a fool.” 

“ She aint no fool,” said Sleeny with sullen 
resignation ; “she knows what she’s about,” 
and he picked up another shaving and rumi- 
nated upon it. 

Theold man walked to and fro, fidgeting with 
his tools. At last he came back to the young 
man and said, awkwardly dusting the bench 
with his hand: 

“ Sam, you wasn’t ‘lowin’ to leave along o’ 
this here foolishness ? ” 

“ That’s just what I was ‘lowin’ to do, sir.” 

“ Don’t you be a dern fool, Sam!” and Saul 
followed up this judicious exhortation with 
such cogent reasons that poor Sleeny was 
glad to be persuaded that his chance was not 
over yet, and that he would much better stay 
where he was. 

“ How'll she like it?” 

“Oh! it wont make a mite o’ difference to 
her,” said the old man airily, and poor Sam 
felt in his despondent heart that it would not. 

He remained and became like the least of 
her servants. She valued his attachment 
much as a planter valued the affection of his 
slaves, knowing they would work the better 
for it. He did all her errands; fetched and 
carried for her; took her to church on even- 
ings when she did not care to stay at home. 
One of the few amusements Saul Matchin 
indulged in was that of attending spiritualist 
lectures and séances, whenever a noted me- 
dium visited the place. Saul had been an 
unbeliever in his youth, and this grotesque 
superstition had rushed in at the first oppor- 
tunity to fill the vacuum of faith in his mind. 
He had never succeeded, however, in thor- 
oughly indoctrinating his daughter. She re- 
garded her father’s religion with the same 
contempt she bestowed upon the other vulgar 
and narrow circumstances of her lot in life, 
and so had preferred her mother’s sober 
Presbyterianism to the new and raw creed of 
her sire. But one evening, when she was 
goaded by more than usual restlessness, 
Sleeny asked her, if she would go with him 
to a “ sperritual lectur.” To escape from her 
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own society, she accepted, and the wild, 
incoherent, and amazingly fluent address she 
heard excited her interest and admiration. 
After that, she often asked him to take her, 
and in the long walk to and from the Har- 
mony Hall, where the long-haired brother- 
hood held their sessions, a sort of confidential 
relation grew up between them, which meant 
nothing to Maud, but bound the heart of 
Sleeny in chains of iron. Yet he never dared 
say a word of the feeling that was consum- 
ing him. He feared he should lose her for- 
ever, if he opened his lips. 

Of course, she was not at ease in this life 
of dreamy idleness. It did not need the taunts 
of her father to convince her that she ought 
to be doing something for herself. Her mill- 
ionaire would never come down to the little 
house on Dean street to find her, and she 
had conscience enough to feel that she ought 
to earn her own clothes. She tried to make 
use of the accomplishments she had learned 
at school, but was astonished to find how use- 
less they were. She made several attempts to 
be a teacher, but it was soon found that her 
high-school diploma covered a world of ig- 
norance, and no board, however indulgent, 
would accept her services. She got a box of 
colors, and spoiled many fans and disfigured 
many pots by decorations which made the 
eyes of the beholder ache; nobody would 
buy them, and poor Maud had no acquaint- 
ances to whom she might give them away. 
So they incumbered the mantels and tables 
of her home, adding a new tedium to the un- 
happy household. She answered the adver- 
tisements of several publishing companies and 
obtained agencies for the sale of subscription 
books. But her face was not hard enough 
for this work. She was not fluent enough to 
persuade the undecided, and she was too 
proud to sue in forma pauperis ; she had not 
the precious gift of tears by which the travel- 
ing she-merchant sells so many worthless 
wares. The few commissions she gained hardly 
paid for the wear and tear of her high-heeled 
boots. 

One day at the public library she was re- 
turning a novel she had read, when a gentle- 
man came out of an inner room and paused 
to speak to the librarian’s assistant, with 
whom Maud was at the moment occupied — 
a girl whom she had known at school, and 
with whom she had renewed acquaintance in 
this way. It was about a matter of the ad- 
ministration of the library, and only a few 
words were exchanged. He then bowed to 
both the ladies, and went out. 

“ Who was that ?” Maud asked. 

“ Don’t you know ?” rejoined the other. “I 
thought everybody knew the elegant Captain 


Farnham. He is president of our board, you 
know, and he is just lovely. I always map. 
age to stop him as he leaves a board meeting 
and get a word or two out of him. It’s worth 
the trouble if I only get a bow.” 

“ T should think so,” assented Maud. “He 
is as sweet as a peach. Is there any chance 
of getting one of those places? I should like 
to divide those bows with you.” 

“ That would be perfectly splendid,” saiq 
her friend, who was a good-natured girl, 
“ Come, I will introduce you to the old Doc. 
tor now.” 

And in a moment Maud was in the pres- 
ence of the librarian. 

She entered at a fortunate moment. Dr, 
Buchlieber was a near-sighted old gentleman 
who read without glasses, but could see noth- 
ing six feet away. He usually received and 
dismissed his visitors without bothering him. 
self to discover or imagine what manner of 
people they were. “I do not care how they 
look,” he would say. “They probably look 
as they talk, without form and void.” But at 
the moment when Maud entered his little 
room he had put on his lenses to look out of 
the window, and he turned to see a perfect 
form in a closely fitting dress, and a face pretty 
enough to look on with a critical pleasure, 
He received her kindly and encouraged her 
to hope for an appointment, and it was in ac. 
cordance with his suggestion that she called 
upon Farnham, as we have related. 

She did not go immediately. She took sev- 
eral days to prepare what she called “a har- 
ness” of sufficient splendor, and while she 
was at work upon it she thought of many 
things. She was not even yet quite sure that 
she wanted a place in the library. The Doc- 
tor had been very kind, but he had given her 
clearly to understand that the work required 
of her would be severe, and the pay very 
light. She had for a long time thought of 
trying to obtain a clerkship at Washington,— 
perhaps Farnham would help her to that— 
and her mind wandered off among the possi- 
bilities of chance acquaintance with bachelor 
senators and diplomats. But the more she 
thought of the coming interview, the more her 
mind dwelt upon the man himself whom she 
was going to see—his bow and his smile, his 
teeth and his mustache, and the perfect fit of 
his clothes. One point in regard to him was 
still vague in her mind, and as to that her 
doubts were soon resolved. One evening she 
said to her father : 

“ Did you ever see Captain Farnham?” 

“ Now, what a fool question that is! I'd 
like to know who built his greenhouses, ef ! 
didn’t?” 

“He is pretty well off, aint he?” 
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Saul laughed with that satisfied arrogance 
of ignorant men when they are asked a ques- 
tion they can answer easily. 

«J rather guess he is; that is, ef you call 
three, four, five millions well off. I don’t 
know how it strikes you” (with a withering 
sarcasm), “ but 7 call Arthur Farnham pretty 
well fixed.” 

These words ran in Maud’s brain with a 
ravishing sound. She built upon them a fan- 
tastic palace of mist and cloud. When at last 
her dress was finished and she started, after 
three unsuccessful attempts, to walk to Algon- 
quin avenue, she was in no condition to do 
herself simple justice. She hardly knew 
whether she wanted a place in the library, a 
derkship at Washington, or the post of aman- 
uensis to the young millionaire. She was 
daunted by his reception of her; his good- 
natured irony made her feel ill at ease ; she 
was nervous and flurried ; and she felt, as she 
walked away, that the battle had gone against 
her. 


Ill. 


THE WIDOW AND HER DAUGHTER. 


Mrs. Betptnc’s house was next to that 
of Mr. Farnham, and the neighborly custom 
of Algonquin avenue was to build no middle 
walls of partition between adjoining lawns. A 


minute’s walk, therefore, brought the young 
man to the door of Mrs. Belding’s cottage. 
She called it a cottage, and so we have no 
excuse for calling it anything else, though it 
was a big three-storied house, built of the 
soft creamy stone of the Buffland quarries, and 
it owed its modest name to an impression in 
the lady’s mind that gothic gables and dormer 
windows were a necessary adjunct of cottages. 
She was a happy woman, though she would 
have been greatly surprised to hear herself so 
described. She had not been out of mourn- 
ing since she was a young girl. Her parents, 
as she sometimes said, “had put her into 
black”; and several children had died in in- 
fancy, one after the other, until at last her 
husband, Jairus Belding, the famous bridge- 
builder, had perished of a malarial fever caught 
in the swamps of the Wabash, and left her 
with one daughter and a large tin box full 
of good securities. She never afterward al- 
tered the style of her dress, and she took much 
comfort in feeling free from all further alle- 
giance to milliners. In fact, she had a nature 
which was predisposed to comfort. She had 
been fond of her husband, but she had been 
a little afraid of him, and, when she had wept 
her grief into tranquillity, she felt a certain 
Satisfaction in finding herself the absolute 
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mistress of her income and her bedroom. 
Her wealth made her the object of matrimo- 
nial ambition once or twice, and she had suf- 
ficient beauty to flatter herself that she was 
loved more for her eyes than her money; but 
she refused her suitors with an indolent good- 
nature that did not trouble itself with inquiries 
as to their sincerity. “I have been married 
once, thank you, and that is enough”; this 
she said simply without sighing or tears. 
Perhaps the unlucky aspirant might infer that 
her heart was buried in the grave of Jairus. 
But the sober fact was that she liked her 
breakfast at her own hours. Attached to the 
spacious sleeping-room occupied in joint ten- 
ancy by herself and the bridge-builder were 
two capacious closets. After the funeral of 
Mr. Belding, she took possession of both ot 
them, hanging her winter wardrobe in one 
and her summer raiment in the other, and 
she had never met a man so fascinating as to 
tempt her to give up to him one of these 
rooms. 

She was by no means a fool. Like many 
easy-going women, she had an enlightened 
selfishness which prompted her to take ex- 
cellent care of her affairs. As long as old Mr. 
Farnham lived, she took his advice implicitly 
in regard to her investments, and after his 
death she transferred the same unquestion- 
ing confidence to his grandson and heir, al- 
though he was much younger than herself 
and comparatively inexperienced in money 
matters. It seemed to her only natural that 
some of the Farnham wisdom should have 
descended with the Farnham millions. There 
was a grain of good sense in this reasoning, 
founded as it was upon her knowledge of 
Arthur’s good qualities ; for upon a man who 
is neither a sot nor a gambler, the possession 
of great wealth almost always exercises a 
sobering and educating influence. So, when- 
ever Mrs. Belding was in doubt in any matter 
of money, she asked Arthur to dine with her, 
and settle the vexing questions somewhere 
between the soup and the coffee. It was a 
neighborly service, freely asked and willingly 
rendered. 

As Farnham entered the widow's cozy 
library, he saw a lady sitting by the fire whom 
he took to be Mrs. Belding; but as she rose 
and made a step toward him, he discovered 
that she was not in mourning. The quick twi- 
light was thickening into night, and the rich 
glow of the flaming coal in the grate, deep- 
ening the shadows in the room, while it pre- 
vented him from distinguishing the features 
of her face, showed him a large full form with 
a grace of movement, which had something 
even of majesty in it. 

“T see you have forgotten me,” said a voice 
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as rich and full as the form from which it 
came. “I am Alice Belding.” 

“ Of course you are, and you have grown 
as big and beautiful as you threatened to,” 
said Farnham, taking both the young girl’s 
hands in his, and turning until she faced the 
fire-light. It was certainly a bonny face which 
the red light shone upon, and quite uncom- 
mon in its beauty. The outline was very 
pure and noble; the eyes were dark-brown 
and the hair was of tawny gold, but the com- 
plexion was of that clear and healthy pallor 
so rarely met with among blonde women. 
The finest thing about her face was its ex- 
pression of perfect serenity. Even now, as she 
stood looking at Farnham, with her hands in 
his, her cheek flushed a little with the evident 
pleasure of the meeting, she received his gaze 
of unchecked admiration with a smile as quiet 
and unabashed as that of a mother greeting 
a child. 

“ Well, well! ” said Farnham, as they seated 
themselves, “how long has it taken you to 
grow to that stature? When did I see you 
last ?” 

“Two years ago,” she answered, in that 
rich and gentle tone which was a delight to 
the ear. “I was at home last summer, but 
you were away—in Germany, I think.” 

“Yes, and we looked for you in vain at 
Christmases and Thanksgivings.” 

“ Mamma came so often to New York that 
there seemed no real necessity of my coming 
home until I came for good. I had so much 
to learn, you know. I was quite old and very 
ignorant when I started away.” 

“ And you have come back quite young and 
very learned, I dare say.” 

She laughed a little, and her clear and quiet 
laugh was as pleasant as her speech. 

Mrs. Belding came in with gliding footsteps 
and cap-strings gently fluttering. 

“Why, you are all in the dark! Arthur, 
will you please light that burner nearest you ?” 

In the bright light Miss Alice looked pret- 
tier than ever ; the jet of gas above her tinged 
her crisp hair with a luster of twisted gold 
wire and threw tangled shadows upon her 
low smooth forehead. 

“ We have to thank Madame de Veaudrey 
for sending us back a fine young woman,” 
said Farnham. 

“Yes, she ¢s improved,” the widow as- 
sented, calmly. “I must show you the letter 
Madame de Veaudrey wrote me. Alice is 
first in languages, first “es 

“In peace, and first in the hearts of her 
country-women,” interrupted Miss Alice, not 
smartly, but with smiling firmness. “ Let Mr. 
‘Farnham take the rest of my qualities for 
granted, please.” 
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“ There will be time enough for you two 
to get acquainted. But this evening I wanted 
to talk to you about something more import. 
ant. The ‘ Tribune’ money article says the 
Dan and Beersheba Railroad is not really earn. 
ing its dividends. What am I to do about that. 
I should like to know ?” 

“Draw your dividends, with a mind cop. 
scious of rectitude, though the directors Tage 
and the ‘Tribune’ imagine a vain thing” 
Farnham answered, and the talk was of stocks 
and bonds for an hour afterward. 

When dinner was over, the three were 
seated again in the library. The financial 
conversation had run its course, and had per. 
ished amid the arid sands of reference to the 
hard times and the gloomy prospects of real 
estate. Miss Alice, who took no part in the 
discussion, was reading the evening paper, 
and Farnham was gratifying his eyes by gaz. 
ing at the perfect outline of her face, the rip. 
pled hair over the straight brows, and the 
stout braids that hung close to the graceful 
neck in the fashion affected by school-girls 
at that time. 

A servant entered and handed a card to 
Alice. She looked at it and passed it to her 
mother. 

“It is Mr. Furrey,” said the widow. “He 
has called upon you.” 

“IT suppose he may come in here ?” Alice 
said, without rising. 

Her mother looked at her with a mute in- 
quiry, but answered in an instant, “ Certainly.” 

When Mr. Furrey entered, he walked past 
Mrs. Belding to greet her daughter, with pro- 
fuse expressions of delight at her return, “ of 
which he had just heard this afternoon at the 
bank ; and although he was going to a party 
this evening, he could not help stopping in 
to welcome her home.” Miss Alice said 
“Thank you,” and Mr. Furrey turned to 
shake hands with her mother. 

“ You know my friend Mr. Farnham ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am—that is, I see him often at 
the bank, but I am glad to owe the pleasure 
of his acquaintance to you.” 

The men shook hands. Mr. Furrey bowed 
a little more deeply than was absolutely re- 
quired. He then seated himself near Miss 
Alice and began talking volubly to her about 
New York. He was a young man of me- 
dium size, dressed with that exaggeration of 
the prevailing mode which seems necessary 
to provincial youth. His short fair hair was 
drenched with pomatum and plastered close 
to his head. His white cravat was tied with 
mathematical precision, and his shirt-collar 
was like a wall of white enamel from his 
shoulders to his ears. He wore white kid 
gloves, which he secured from spot or blem- 
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sh as much as possible by keeping the tips 
of the fingers pressed against each other. His 

h was quicker than is customary with 
Western people, but he had their flat mono- 
tone and their uncompromising treatment of 
the letter R. 

Mrs. Belding crossed over to where Farn- 
ham was seated and began a conversation 
with him in an undertone. 

« You think her really improved ? ” 

«In every way. She has the beauty and 

stature of a Brunhild; she carries herself like 
a duchess, I was going to say—but the only 
duchess I ever knew was at Schwalbach, and 
she was carried in a wicker hand-cart. But 
mademoiselle is lovely, and she speaks very 
pretty English ; and knows how to wear her 
hair, and will be a great comfort to you, if 
you can keep the boys at bay for awhile.” 
" « No danger there, I imagine ; she will keep 
them at bay herself. Did you notice just now ? 
Mr. Furrey called especially to see her. He 
was quite attentive to her last summer. In- 
stead of going to the drawing-room to see 
him, she wants him to come in here, where 
he is in our way and we are in his. That is 
one of Madame de Veaudrey’s notions.” 

“] should fancy it was,” said Farnham, 
dryly; “ I have heard her spoken of as a lady 
of excellent principles and manners.” 

“Now you are going to side against me, 
are you? I do not believe in importing these 
European ideas of surveillance into free Amer- 
ica. I have confidence in American girls.” 

“But see where your theories lead you. 
In Algonquin avenue, the young ladies are to 
occupy the drawing-room, while the parents 
make themselves comfortable in the library. 
But the houses in Dean street are not so 
spacious. Most citizens in that quarter have 
only two rooms below stairs. I understand 
the etiquette prevailing there is for parents, 
when their daughters receive calls, to spend 
the evening in the kitchen.” 

“Oh, dear! I see I’m to get no help from 
you. That’s just the way Alice talks. When 
she came home to-day, there were several in- 
vitations for her, and some notes from young 
gentlemen offering their escort. She told me 
in that quiet way of hers, that reminds me of 
Mr. Belding when he was dangerous, that she 
would be happy to go with me when I cared 
to go, and happy to stay at home if I staid. 
So I imagine I am booked for a gay season.” 

“Which I am sure you will greatly enjoy. 
But this Madame de Veaudrey must be a 
very sensible woman.” 

“Because I disagree with her? I am 
greatly obliged. But she és a saint, although 
you admire her,” pursued the good-natured 
woman. “She was a Hamilton, you know, 


and married Veaudrey, who was secretary of 
legation in Washington. He was afterward 
minister in Sweden, and died there. She was 
returning to this country with her three girls, 
and was shipwrecked and they all three per- 
ished. She was picked up unconscious and 
recovered only after a long illness. Since 
then she has gone very little into the world, 
but has devoted herself to the education of 
young ladies. She never has more than three 
or four at a time, and these she selects her- 
self. Alice had heard of her from Mrs. Bow- 
man, and we ventured to write to ask admis- 
sion to her household, and our request was 
civilly but peremptorily declined. This was 
while we were in New York two years ago. 
But a few days afterward we were at church 
with Mrs. Bowman, and Madame de Veau- 
drey saw us. She called the next day upon 
Mrs. Bowman and inquired who we were, 
and then came to me and begged to with- 
draw her letter, and to take Alice at once 
under her charge. It seems that Alice re- 
sembled one of her daughters—at all events, 
she was completely fascinated by her, and 
Alice soon came to regard her in return as 
the loveliest of created beings. I must admit 
I found her a little stiff—though she was 
lovely and, of course, being a Hamilton, a 
perfect lady. But still, I cannot help being 
afraid that she has made Alice a little too 
particular; you know, the young gentlemen 
don’t like a girl to be too stiff.” 

Farnham felt his heart grow hot with 
something like scorn for the worthy woman, 
as she prattled on in this way. He could 
hardly trust himself to reply and soon took 
his leave. Alice rose and gave him her hand 
with frank and winning cordiality. As he felt 
the warm soft pressure of her strong fingers, 
and the honest glance of her wide young eyes, 
his irritation died away for a moment, but 
soon came back with double force. 

“Gracious heavens!” he exclaimed, as 
he closed the door behind him, and stepped 
into the clear spring moonlight, hardly broken 
as yet by the budding branches of the elms 
and limes. “What a crazy woman that mother 
is! Her daughter has come home to her a 
splendid white swan, and she is waddling and 
quacking about with anxiety and fear lest the 
little male ducklings that frequent the pond 
should find her too white and too stately.” 

Instead of walking home he turned up the 
long avenue, and went rapidly on, spurred by 
his angry thoughts. 

“What will become of that beautiful girl ? 
She cannot hold out forever against the uni- 
versal custom. She will be led by her friends 
and pushed by her mother, until she drops 
to the level of the rest and becomes a romp- 
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ing flirt; she will go to parties with young 
Furrey, and to church with young Snevel. 
I shall see her tramping the streets with one, 
and waltzing all night with another, and sitting 
on the stairs with a third. She is too pretty to be 
let alone, and her mother is against her. She 
is young and the force of nature is strong, and 
women are born for sacrifice—she will marry 
one of these young shrimps, and do her duty 
in the sphere whereto she has been called.” 

At this thought so sharp a pang of disgust 
shot through him, that he started with surprise. 

* Oh, no, this is not jealousy ; it is a protest 
against what is probable in the name of the 
eternal fitness of things.” 

Nevertheless, he went on thinking very 
disagreeably about Mr. Furrey. 

“ How can a nice girl endure a fellow who 
pomatums his hair in that fashion, and sounds 
his R's in that way, and talks about Thee- 
dore Thommus and Cinsunnatta? But they 
do it, and Providence must be on the side of 
that sort of men. But what business is all 
this of mine? I have half a mind to go to 
Europe again.” 

He stopped, lighted a cigar, and walked 
briskly homeward. As he passed by the 
Belding cottage, he saw that the lower story 
was in darkness, and in the windows above 
the light was glowing behind the shades. 

“So Furrey is gone, and the tired young 
traveler is going early to rest.” 

He went into his library and sat down by 
the dying embers of the grate. His mind had 
been full of Alice and her prospects during 
his long walk in the moonlight; and now as 
he sat there, the image of Maud Matchin 
suddenly obtruded itself upon him, and he 
began to compare and contrast the two girls, 
both so beautiful and so utterly unlike; and 
then his thoughts shifted all at once back to 
his own early life. He thought of his child- 
hood, of his parents removed from him so 
early that their memory was scarcely more 
than a dream; he wondered what life would 
have been to him if they had been spared. 
Then his school-days came up before him ; his 
journey to France with his grandfather; his 
studies at St. Cyr; his return to America 
during the great war, his enlistment as a pri- 
vate in the regular cavalry, his promotion to 
a lieutenancy three days afterward, his serv- 
ice through the terrible campaign of the 
Peninsula, his wounds at Gettysburg, and at 
last the grand review of the veterans in front 
of the White House when the war was over. 

But this swift and brilliant panorama did 
not long delay his musing fancy. A dull smart 
like that of a healing wound, drew his mind 
to a succession of scenes on the frontier. He 
dwelt with that strange fascination which be- 


longs to the memory of hardships — and which 
we are all too apt to mistake for regret_ 
upon his life of toil and danger in the wide 
desolation of the West. There he met, one 
horrible winter, the sister-in-law of a brother 
captain, a tall, languid, ill-nourished girl of 
mature years with tender blue eyes and a taste 
for Byron. She had no home and no relatives 
in the world except her sister, Mrs. Keefe, 
whom she had followed into the wilderness. 
She was a heavy burden on the scanty re- 
sources of poor Keefe, but he made her cor. 
dially welcome like the hearty soldier that 
he was. She was the only unmarried white 
woman within a hundred miles, and the 
mercury ranged from zero to — 20° all win- 
ter. In the spring, she and Farnham were 
married; he seemed to have lost the sense of 
there being any other women in the world, 
and he took her, as one instinctively takes to 
dinner the last lady remaining in a drawing- 
room, without special orders. He had had 
the consolation of reflecting that he made 
her perfectly proud and happy every day of 
her life that was left. Before the autumn 
ended, she died, on a forced march one day, 
when the air was glittering with alkali, and 
the fierce sun seemed to wither the dismal 
plain like the vengeance of heaven. Though 
Farnham was even then one of the richest 
men in the army, so rigid are the rules im- 
posed upon our service, by the economy of 
an ignorant demagogy, that no transportation 
could be had to supply this sick lady with the 
ordinary conveniences of life, and she died in 
his arms, on the hot prairie, in the shade of an 
overloaded baggage wagon. He mourned 
her with the passing grief one gives toa 
comrade fallen on the field of honor. Often 
since he left the army, he reproached himself 
for not having grieved for her more deeply. 
“ Poor Nellie,” he would sometimes say, “ how 
she would have enjoyed this house, if she had 
lived to possess it.” But he never had that 
feeling of widowhood known to those whose 
lives have been torn in two. 


IV. 
PROTECTOR AND PROTEGEE. 


A Few days later, Mr. Farnham attended 
a meeting of the library board, and presented 
the name of Miss Matchin as a candidate for 
the place of assistant librarian. She had sent 
several strong letters of recommendation to the 
board, from prominent citizens who knew and 
respected her father, for when Maud informed 
him of her new ambition, Matchin entered 
heartily into the affair,and bestirred himself to 
use what credit he had in the ward to assist her. 
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Maud had not exaggerated the effect of 
her blandishments upon Dr. Buchlieber. The 
old gentleman spoke in her favor with great 
fuency ; “ she was young, healthy, active, in- 
telligent, a graduate of the high school.” 

«And very pretty, is she not?” asked a 
member of the board, maliciously. 

The Doctor colored, but was not abashed. 
He gazed steadily at the interrupter through 
his round glasses, and said: 

“Yes, she is very fine looking—but I do 
not see that that should stand in her way.” 

Not another word was said against her, and 
a ballot was taken to decide the question. 
There were five members of the board, three 
besides Farnham and Buchlieber. Maud had 
two votes, and a young woman whose name 
had not been mentioned received the other 
three. Buchlieber counted the ballots, and 
announced the vote. Farnham turned pale 
with anger. Not only had no attention been 
paid to his recommendation, but he had not 
even been informed that there was another 
candidate. In a few sarcastic words he re- 
ferred to the furtive understanding existing 
among the majority, and apologized for having 
made such a mistake as to suppose they cared 
to hear the merits of appointees discussed. 

The three colleagues sat silent. At last, one 
of them crossed his legs anew and said: 

“T’m sure nobody meant any offense. We 
agreed on this lady several days ago. I know 
nothing about her, but her father used to be 
one of our best workers in the seventh ward. 
He is in the penitentiary now, and the family 
is about down to bedrock. The reason we 
didn’t take part in the discussion was we 
wanted to avoid hard feelings.” 

The other two crossed their legs the other 
way, and said they “concurred.” 

Their immovable phlegm, their long, ex- 
pressionless faces, the dull, monotonous twang 
of their voices, the oscillation of the three 
large feet hung over the bony knees had now, 
as often before, a singular effect upon Farn- 
ham’s irritation. He felt he could not irritate 
them in return ; they could not appreciate his 
motives, and thought too little of his opinion 
to be angry at his contempt. He was thrown 
back upon himself now as before. It was 
purely a matter of conscience whether he 
should stay and do what good he could, or 
resign and shake the dust of the city hall 
from his feet. Whatever he recommended in 
regard to the administration of the library 
was always adopted without comment; but, 
whenever a question of the sort which the 
three politicians called “ practical” arose, in- 
volving personal patronage in any form, they 
always arranged it for themselves, without even 
pretending to ask his or Buchlieber’s opinion. 


The very fact of his holding the position 
of chairman of the board was wounding to his 
self-love, as soon as he began to appreciate 
the purpose with which the place had been 
given him. He and some of his friends had 
attempted a movement the year before, to 
rescue the city from the control of what the 
considered a corrupt combination of politi- 
cians. They had begun, as such men always 
do, too late, and without any adequate organ- 
ization, and the regular workers had beaten 
them with ridiculous ease. In Farnham’s own 
ward, where he possessed two-thirds of the 
real estate, the candidates favored by him and 
his friends received not quite one-tenth of the 
votes cast. The leader of the opposing forces 
was a butcher, one Jacob Metzger, who had 
managed the politics of the ward for years. 
He was not a bad man so far as his lights ex- 
tended. He sold meat on business principles, 
so as to get the most out of a carcass; and 
he conducted his political operations in the 
same way. He made his bargains with aspir- 
ants and office-holders, and kept them relig- 
iously. He had been a little alarmed at the 
sudden irruption of such men as Farnham 
and his associates into the field of ward poli- 
tics; he dreaded the combined effect of their 
money and theirinfluence. But he soon found 
he had nothing to fear—they would not use 
their money, and they did not know how to 
use their influence. They hired halls, opened 
committee-rooms, made speeches, and thun- 
dered against municipal iniquities in the daily 
press; but Jacob Metzger, when he discov- 
ered that this was all, possessed his soul in 
peace, and even got a good deal of quiet fun 
out of the canvass. He did not take the 
trouble to be angry at the men who were 
denouncing him, and supplied Farnham with 
beefsteaks unusually tender and juicy,while the 
young reformer was seeking his political life. 

“‘ Lord love you,” he said to Budsey, as he 
handed him a delicious rib-roast the day 
before election. “ There’s nothing I like so 
much as to see young men o’ property go 
into politics. We need ‘em. Of course, I 
wisht the Cap’n was on my side ; but anyhow, 
I’m glad to see him takin’ an interest.” 

He knew well enough the way the votes 
would run; that every grog-shop in the ward 
was his recruiting station ; that aJl Farnham’s 
tenants would vote against their landlord ; 
that even the respectable Budsey and the 
prim Scotch gardener were sure for him 
against theiremployer. Farnham’s conscience 
which had roused him to this effort against 
Metzger’s corrupt rule, would not permit him 
to ask for the votes of his own servants and 
tenants, and he would have regarded it as 
simply infamous to spend money to secure 
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the floating crowd of publicans and sinners 
who formed the strength of Jacob. 

His failure was so complete and unex- 
pected that there seemed to him something 
of degradation in it, and in a fit of uncon- 
trollable disgust he sailed for Europe the week 
afterward. Metzger took his victory good- 
naturedly as a matter of course, and gave 
his explanation of it to a reporter of the 
“ Bale-Fire” who called to interview him. 

“ Mr. Farnham, who led the opposition to 
our organize-ation, is a young gen’l’man of 
fine talents and high character. I aint got a 
word to say against him. The only trouble 
is, he lacks practical experience, and he aint 
got no pers’nal magn’tism. Now I’m one of 
the people, I know what they want, and on 
that line I carried the ward against a com- 
bine-ation of all the wealth and aristocracy 
of Algonkin av’noo.” 

Jacob’s magnanimity did not rest with 
merely a verbal acknowledgment of Farn- 
ham’s merits. While he was abroad some of 
the city departments were reorganized, and 
Farnham on his return found himself, through 
Metzger’s intervention, chairman of the li- 
brary board. With characteristic sagacity the 
butcher kept himself in the background, and 
the committee who waited upon Farnham to 
ask him to accept the appointment placed it en- 
tirely upon considerations of the public good. 
His sensitive conscience would not permit him 
to refuse a duty thus imposed, and so with 
many inward qualms he assumed a chair in 
the vile municipal government he had so 
signally failed to overthrow. He had not 
long occupied it, when he saw to what his 
selection was attributable. He was a figure- 
head and he knew it, but he saw no decent 
escape from the position. As long as they 
allowed him and the librarian (who was also 
a member of the board) to regulate the 
library to their liking, he could not inquire 
into their motives or decline association with 
them. He was perfectly free to furnish what 
mental food he chose to two hundred thousand 
people, and he felt it would be cowardice to sur- 
render that important duty on any pitiful ques- 
tion of patronage or personal susceptibility. 

So once more he stifled the impulse to 
resign his post, and the meeting adjourned 
without further incident. As he walked home, 
he was conscious of a disagreeable forebod- 
ing of something in the future which he 
would like to avoid. Bringing his mind to 
bear upon it, it resolved itself into nothing 
more formidabie than the coming interview 
with Miss Matchin. It would certainly be 
unpleasant to tell her that her hopes were 
frustrated, when she had seemed so confident. 
At this thought, he felt the awakening of a 


sense of protectorship; she had trusted in 
him ; he ought to do something for her, if 
for nothing else, to show that he was Ret 
dependent upon those ostrogoths. But what 
could be done for such a girl, so pretty, so 
uncultivated, so vulgarly fantastic? Above all 
what could be done for her by a young and 
unmarried man? Providence and society have 
made it very hard for single men to show kind. 
ness to single women in any way but one. 

At his door he found Sam Sleeny with a kit 
of tools ; he had just rung the bell. He turned, 
as Farnham mounted the steps, and said: 

“T come from Matchin’s—something about 
the greenhouse.” 

“Yes,” answered Farnham. “The gar- 
dener is over yonder at the corner of the 
lawn. He will tell you what is to be done.” 

Sam walked away in the direction indicated, 
and Farnham went into the house. Some 
letters were lying on the table in the library, 
He had just begun to read them when Bud- 
sey entered and announced: 

“ That young person.” 

Maud came in flushed with the fresh air 
and rapid walking. Farnham saw that she 
wore no glasses, and she gained more by 
that fact in his good-will than even by the 
brilliancy of her fine eyes which seemed to 
exult in their liberation. She began with nerv- 
ous haste : 

“T knew you had a meeting to-day, and 
I could not wait. I might as well own up 
that I followed you home.” 

Farnham handed her a chair and took her 
hand with a kindly earnestness, saying, 

“T am very glad to see you.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she continued ; “ but have you 
any good news for me?” 

The anxious eagerness which spoke in her 
sparkling eyes and open lips touched Farn- 
ham to the heart. “I am sorry I have not. 
The board appointed another person.” 

The tears sprang to her eyes. 

“T really expected it. I hoped you would 
interest yourself.” 

“ T did all I possibly could,” said Farnham. 
“T have never tried so hard for anybody 
before, but a majority were already pledged 
to the other applicant.” 

She seemed so dejected and hopeless that 
Farnham, forgetting fora moment how hard it 
is for a young man to assist a young woman, 
said two or three fatal words, “We must try 
something else.” 

The pronoun sounded ominous to him as 
soon as he had uttered it. But it acted like 
magic upon Maud. She lifted a bright glance 
through her tears and said, like a happy child 
to whom a new game has been proposed, 
“ What shall we try?” 
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Simple as the words were, both of them 
seemed to feel that a certain relation—a cer- 
tain responsibility—had been established be- 
tween them. The thought exhilarated Maud ; 
it seemed the beginning of her long-expected 
romance ; while the glow of kind feeling about 
the heart of Farnham could not keep him 
from suspecting that he was taking a very 
imprudent step. But they sat a good while, 
discussing various plans for Maud’s advantage 
and arriving at nothing definite; for her own 
jdeas were based upon a dime-novel theory 
of the world, and Farnham at last concluded 
that he would be forced finally to choose 
some way Of life for his protégée and then per- 
suade her to accept it. 

He grew silent and thoughtful with this 
reflection, and the conversation languished. 
He was trying to think how he could help 
her without these continued interviews at his 
house, when she disposed of the difficulty by 
rising briskly and saying, “ Well, I will call 
again in a day or two, about this hour?” 

“Yes, if it suits you best,” he answered, 
with a troubled brow. He followed her to 


the door. As she went out, she said, “May 
I pick a flower as I go?” 

He seized his hat, and said, “Come with 
me to the rose-house in the garden and you 
shall have something better.” 

They walked together down the gravel 
paths, through the neat and well kept garden, 


where the warm spring sunshine was calling 
life out of the tender turf, and the air was full 
of delicate odors. She seemed as gay and 
happy as a child on a holiday. Her disap- 
pointment of an hour ago was all gone in the 
feeling that Arthur was interested in her, was 
caring for her future. Without any definite 
hopes or dreams, she felt as if the world was 
suddenly grown richer and wider. Something 
good was coming to her certainly, something 
good had come ; for was she not walking in 
this lovely garden with its handsome proprie- 
tor, who was, she even began to think, her 
friend? The turf was as soft, the air as mild, 
the sun as bright as in any of her romances, 
and the figure of Farnham’s wealth which she 
had heard from her father rang musically in 
her mind. 

They went into the rose-house, and he gave 
her two or three splendid satiny M al 
Niels, and then a Jacqueminot so big, so 
rich and lustrous in its dark beauty that she 
could not help crying out with delight. He 
was pleased with her joy, and gave her an- 
other, “for your hair,” he said. She colored 
with pleasure till her cheek was like the royal 
flower. “Hallo!” thought Farnham to him- 
self, “she does not take these things as a 
matter of course.” When they came into the 
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garden again, he made the suggestion which 
had been in his mind for the last half hour. 

“ If you are going home, your nearest way 
will be by the garden gate into Bishop’s lane. 
It is only a minute from there to Dean street.” 

“Why, that would be perfectly lovely. 
But where is the gate?” 

“T will show you.” They walked together 
to the lower end of the lawn, where a long 
line of glass houses built against the high 
wall which separated the garden from the 
street called Bishon’s lane, sheltered the 
grapes and the pine-apples. At the end of 
this conservatory, in the wall, was a little door 
of thin but strong steel plates, concealed from 
sight by 2 row of pear trees. Farnham opened 
it, and said, “If you like, you can come in 
by this way. It is never locked in the day- 
time. It will save you a long walk.” 

“ Thanks,” she replied. “ That will be per- 
fectly lovely.” 

Her resources of expression were not co- 
pious, but her eyes and her mouth spoke vol- 
umes of joy and gratitude. Her hands were 
full of roses, and as she raised her beautiful 
face to him with pleasure flashing from her 
warm cheeks and lips and eyes, she seemed 
to exhale something of the vigorous life and 
impulse of the spring sunshine. Farnham felt 
that he had nothing to do but stoop and kiss 
the blooming flower-like face, and in her ex- 
alted condition she would have thought little 
more of it than a blush-rose thinks of the 
same treatment. But he refrained and said 
“Good morning,” because she seemed in no 
mood to say it first. 

“ Good-bye for a day or two,” she said, 
gayly, as she bent her head to pass under the 
low lintel of the gate. 

Farnham walked back to the house not at 
all satisfied with himself. “ I wonder whether 
I have mended matters any ? She is certainly 
too pretty a girl to be running in and out of 
my front door in the sight of all the avenue. 
How much better will it be for her to use 
the private entrance, and come and go by a 
sort of stealth! But then she does not regard 
it that way. She is so ignorant of this wicked 
world that it seems to her merely a saving of 
ten minutes’ walk around the block. Well! all 
there is of it, I must find a place for her be- 
fore she domesticates herself here.” 

The thought of what should be done with 
her remained persistently with him and kept 
him irritated by the vision of her provoking 
and useless beauty. “If she were a princess,” 
he thought, “all the poets would be twang- 
ing their lyres about her, all the artists would 
be dying to paint her; she would have songs 
made to her and sacred oratorios given under 
her patronage. She would preside at church 
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fairs and open the dance at charity balls. If 
I could start her in life as a princess, the 
thing would go on wheels. But to earn her 
own living —that is a trade of another com- 
plexion. She has not breeding or education 
enough for a governess: she is not clever 
enough to write or paint; she is not steady 
enough to keep accounts,—by the Great Jor- 
nada! I have a grievous contract on my 
hands.” 

He heard the sound of hoofs outside his 
window, and, looking out, saw his groom hold- 
ing a young brown horse by the bridle, the 
velvet 2oat of the animal shining in the warm 
sunlight. In a few moments Farnham was in 
the saddle and away. For awhile he left his 
perplexities behind, in the pleasure of rapid 
motion and fresh air. But he drew rein half 
an hour afterward at Acland Falls, and the 
care that had sat on the crupper came to the 
front again. “As a last resort,” he said, “ I 
can persuade her she has a voice, and send 
her to Italy, and keep her the rest of her life 
cultivating it in Milan.” 

All unconscious of the anxiety she was oc- 
casioning, Maud walked home with her feet 
scarcely aware of the pavement. She felt 
happy through and through. There was little 
thought, and we may say little selfishness, in 
the vague joy that filled her. The flowers she 
held in her hands recalled the faint odors she 
had inhaled in Farnham’s house ; they seemed 
to her a concrete idea of luxury. Her mind 
was crowded and warmed with every detail 
of her visit: the dim, wide hall; the white 
cravat of Budsey ; the glimpse she caught of 
the dining-room through the open door; the 
shimmer of cut glass and porcelain; the rich 
softness of the carpets and rugs, the firelight 
dancing on the polished brass, the tender 
glow of light and repose of shadow on the 
painted walls and ceilings; the walk in the 
trim garden, amid the light and fragrance of 
the spring; the hot air of the rose-house, 
which held her close, and made her feel faint 
and flushed, like a warm embrace; and 
through all the ever-present image of the 
young man, with his pleasant, unembarrassed 
smile, the white teeth shining under the dark 
mustache; the eyes that seemed to see through 
her, and yet told her nothing ; and more than 
all this to poor Maud, the perfect fit and 
fashion of his clothes, filled her with a joyous 
trouble. She could not dwell upon her plans 
for employment. She felt as if she had found 
her mission, her true trade,—which was to 
walk in gardens and smell hot-house roses. 
The perplexities which filled Farnham’s 
head as to what he should do with her found 
no counterpart in hers. She had stepped 
thinking and planning; things were going 
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very well with her as it was. She had lost the 
place she had wished and expected, and yet 
this was the pleasantest day of her life. Her 
responsibility seemed shifted to stronger hands 
It had become Farnham’s business to find 
something nice for her: this would be easy for 
him ; he belonged to the class to whom every. 
thing is easy. She did not even trouble her. 
self to think what it would be as she loitered 
home in the sunshine. She saw her father 
and informed him in a few words of her fail. 
ure ; then went to her room and sat down by 
her window, and looked for hours at the 
sparkling lake. 

She was called to supper in the midst of 
her reverie. She was just saying to herself, 
“If there was just one man and one woman 
in the world, and I had the picking out of 
the man and the woman, this world would 
suit me pretty well.” She resented being called 
into other society than that of her idle 
thoughts, and sat silent through supper, 
trying to keep the thread of her fancies from 
breaking. But she was not allowed to go 
back undisturbed to her fool’s paradise. 

Sleeny, who had scarcely removed his 
eyes from her during the meal, rose with a 
start as she walked into the little sitting-room 
of the family, and followed her. She went to 
the window with a novel to make use of the 
last moments of daylight. He stood before 
her without speaking, until she raised her 
eyes, and said sharply : 

“ Well, Sam, what’s the matter ?” 

He was not quick either of thought or 
speech. He answered : 

“Oh! nothin’. Only 3 

“ Only what?” she snapped. 

“Wont you go and take a walk by the 
Bluff?” 

She threw down her book at once. She 
liked exercise and fresh air, and always walked 
with pleasure by the lake. Sam was to her 
such a nullity that she enjoyed his company 
almost as much as being alone. She was 
ready in a moment, and a short walk brought 
them to the little open place reserved for pub- 
lic use, overlooking the great fresh-water sea. 
There were a few lines of shade trees and a 
few seats, and nothing more; yet the plan- 
tation was called Bluff Park, and it was much 
frequented on holidays and Sundays by nurses 
and their charges. It was in no sense a fash- 
ionable resort, or Maud would never have 
ventured there in company with her humble 
adorer. But among the rude puddlers and 
brakemen that took the air there, it was well 
enough to have an escort so devoted and so 
muscular. So pretty a woman could scarcely 
have walked alone in Bluff Park without in- 
sulting approaches. Maud would hardly have 
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nodded to Sleeny on Algonquin avenue, for 
fear some millionaire might see it casually, 
and scorn them both. But on the Bluff she was 
safe from such accidents, and she sometimes 
even took his arm, and made him too happy 
to talk. They would walk together for an 
hour, he dumb with audacious hopes that 
aralyzed his speech, and she dreaming of 
things thousands of miles away. 

This evening he was even more than usually 
silent. Maud, after she had worn her reverie 
threadbare, noticed his speechlessness, and, 
fearing he was about to renew the subject 
which was so tiresome, suddenly stopped and 
said : 
“What a splendid sunset! Did you ever 
see anything like it ?” 

“Yes,” he said, with his gentle drawl. 
“ Less set here, and look at it.” 

He took his seat on one of the iron benches 
painted green, and decorated with castings 
of grapes and vine leaves. She sat down be- 
side him and gazed out over the placid water, 
on which the crimson clouds cast a mellow 
glory. The sky seemed like another sea, 


stretching off into infinite distance, and strewn . 


with continents of fiery splendor. Maud 


looked straight forward to the clear horizon 
line, marking the flight of ships whose white 
sails were dark against the warm brightness 
of the illumined water. But no woman ever 
looked so straight before her as not to observe 


the man beside her, and she knew, without 
moving her eyes from the spectacle of the sun- 
set, that Sam was gazing fixedly at her, with 
pain and trouble in his face. At last, he said, 
in a timid, choking voice, 

“ Mattie!” 

She did not turn her face, but answered: 

“Tf it aint too much trouble, I’d like to have 
you call me Miss when we're alone. You'll 
be forgetting yourself, and calling me Mattie 
before other people, before you know it.” 

“Hold on,” he burst out. “ Don’t talk to 
me that way to-night—I can’t stand it.” 

She glanced at him in surprise. His face 
was pale and disordered ; he was twisting his 
fingers as if he would break them. 

“Your temper seems to be on the move, 
Mr. Sleeny. We'd better go home,” she said 
quietly, drawing her shawl about her. 

“Don’t go till I tell you something,” he 
stammered hastily. 

“I have no curiosity to hear what you 
have to say,” she said, rising from her seat. 

“Tt aint what you think— it aint about 
me!” 

Her curiosity awoke, and she sat down 
again. Sleeny sat twisting his fingers, grow- 
ing pale and red by turns. At last, in a trem- 
ulous voice, he said : 
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“ J was there to-day.” 

She stared at him an instant and said: 

“ Where ?” 

“ Oh, I was there, and I seen you. I was 
at work at the end of the greenhouse there 
by the gate when you come out of the rose- 
house. I was watchin’ for you. I was on the 
lawn talkin’ with the gardener when you 
went in the house. About an hour afterward 
I seen you comin’ down the garden with him 
to the rose-house. If you had ’a’ staid there 
a minute more,I would ha’ went in there. 
But out you come with your hands full o’ 
roses, and him and you come to the gate. I 
stopped workin’ and kep’ still behind them 
pear trees, and I heard everything.” 

He uttered each word slowly, like a judge 
delivering sentence. His face had grown very 
red and hot, and as he finished his indictment 
he drew a yellow handkerchief from his 
pocket and mopped the sweat from his fore- 
head, his chin, and the back of his neck. 

“Oh!” answered Maud, negligently, “ you 
heard everything, did you? Well, you didn’t 
hear much.” 

“T tell you,” he continued, with a sullen 
rage, “I heard every word. Do you hear 
me? I heard every word.” 

The savage vibration of his voice made 
her tremble, but her spirits rose to meet his 
anger, and she laughed as she replied : 

“Well, you heard ‘ Thank you, sir,’ and 
‘ Good-morning.’ It wasn’t much, unless you 
took it as a lesson in manners, and goodness 
knows you need it.” 

“ Now, look’ye here. It’s no use foolin’ with 
me. You know what I heard. If you don’t, 
I'll tell you!” 

“ Very well, Mr. Paul Pry, what was it?” 
said the angry girl, who had quite forgotten 
that any words were spoken at the gate. 

“T heard him tell you you could come in 
any time the back way,” Sam hoarsely whis- 
pered, watching her face with eyes of fire. 
She turned crimson as the sunset she was 
gazing at, and she felt as if she could have 
torn her cheeks with her finger-nails for blush- 
ing. She was aware of having done nothing 
wrong, nothing to be ashamed of. She had 
been all day cherishing the recollection of 
her visit to Farnham as something too pleas- 
ant and delicate to talk about. No evil 
thought had mingled with it in her own 
mind, She had hardly looked beyond the 
mere pleasure of the day. She had not given 
a name or a form to the hopes and fancies 
that were fluttering at her heart. And now to 
have this sweet and secret pleasure handled 
and mauled by such a one as Sam Sleeny 
filled her with a speechless shame. Even yet 
she hardly comprehended the full extent of 
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his insinuation. He did not leave her long 
in doubt. Taking her silence and her confu- 
sion as an acknowledgment, he went on, in the 
same low, savage tone: 

“T had my hammer in my hand. I looked 
through the pear trees to see if he kissed you. 
If he had ’a’ done it, I would have killed 
him as sure as death.” 

At this brutal speech she turned pale a mo- 
ment, as if suddenly struck a stunning blow. 
Then she cried out: 

“ Hold your vile tongue, you 

But she felt her voice faltering and the 
tears of rage gushing from her eyes. She 
buried her face in her hands and sat a little 
while in silence, while Sam was dumb beside 
her, feeling like an awkward murderer. She 
was not so overcome that she did not think 
very rapidly during this moment’s pause. If 
she could have slain the poor fellow on the 
spot, she would not have scrupled to do so; 
but she required only an instant to reflect 
that she had better appease him for the pres- 
ent, and reserve her vengeance for a more 
convenient season. 

She dried her eyes and turned them on him 
with an air of gentle, almost forgiving re- 
proach. 

“Sam! I could not have believed you had 
such a bad, wicked heart. I thought you 
knew me better. I wont make myself so cheap 
as to explain all that to you. But I’ll ask you 
to do one thing for me. When we go home 
this evening, if you see my father alone, you 
tell him what you saw—and if you've got any 
shame in you you'll be ashamed of yourself.” 

He had been irritated by her anger, but 
he was completely abashed by the coolness 
and gentleness which followed her burst of 
tears. He was sorely confused and bewil- 
dered by her command, but did not dream 
of anything but obeying it, and as they 
walked silently home, he was all the time 
wondering what mysterious motive she could 
have in wishing him to denounce her to her 
father. They found Saul Matchin sitting by 
the door, smoking a cob-pipe. Maud went 
in and Sam seated ,himself beside the old 
man. 

“How'd you get along at Farnham’s?” 
said Saul. 

Sam started, as if “the boss” had read his 
uneasy conscience. But he answered in his 
drawling monotone : 

“ Allright, I guess. That doggoned Scotch- 
man thinks he knows it all; and it ’ll take 
nigh on to a week to do what I could ha’ 
done in a day or two, if I worked my way.” 

“ Well,” said Saul, “ that aint none o’ your 
look-out. Do what Scotchee tells you, and 
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I'll keep the time on ’em. We kin stand it, 
ef they kin,” and the old carpenter laughed 
with the foolish pleasure of a small ming 
aware of an advantage. “ Ef Art. Farnham 
wants to keep a high-steppin’ Scotchman to 
run his flowers, may be he kin afford it, | 
aint his gardeen.” 

Now was Sleeny’s chance to make his dis. 
closure ; but his voice trembled in spite of 
him, as he said : 

“T seen Mattie up there.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, tranquilly. “She 
went up to see about a place in the library, 
He said there wasn’t none, but he’d try to think 
o’ somethin’ else that ’ud suit her. He was 
mighty polite to Mat — give her some roses, 
and telled her to run in and out when she 
liked, till he got somethin’ fixed. Fact js 
Mat is a first-rate scholar, and takes with 
them high-steppers, like fallin’ off a log.” Saul 
had begun to feel a certain pride in his 
daughter’s accomplishments which had so 
long been an affliction to him. The moment 
he saw a possibility of a money return, he 
even began to plume himself upon his liber- 
ality and sagacity in having educated her, 
“T’ve spared nothin’—Sam— in giving her 
a ” he searched an instant for a suitable 
adjective, “a commodious education.” The 
phrase pleased him so well that he smoked 
for awhile contemplatively, so as not to mar 
the effect of his point. 

Sam had listened with a whirling brain to 
the old man’s quiet story, which anticipated 
his own in every point. He could not tell 
whether he felt more relieved or disquieted by 
it. It all seemed clear and innocent enough; 
but he felt, with a sinking heart, that his own 
hopes were fading fast, in the flourishing 
prospects of his beloved. He hated Farnham 
not less in his attitude of friendly protection 
than in that which he had falsely attributed 
to him. His jealousy, deprived of its specific 
occasion, nourished itself on vague and tort- 
uring possibilities. He could not trust him- 
self to talk further with Matchin, but went 
away with a growing fire in his breast. He 
hated himself for having prematurely spoken. 
He hated Maud for the beauty that she would 
not give him, and which, he feared, she was 
ready to give to another. He hated Saul, 
for his stolid ignorance of his daughter's dan- 
ger. He hated most of all Farnham, for his 
handsome face, his easy smile, his shapely 
hands, his fine clothes, his unknown and 
occult gifts of pleasing. 

“*Taint in natur,” he growled. “She's the 
prettiest woman in the world. If he’s got 
eyes, he knows it. But I spoke first, and he 
shan’t have her, if I die for it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir is now about eleven years since I first 
heard the silk dress story. I can fix that date 
with precision, because it was when my wife 
and I, very soon after our marriage, made an 
excursion to Boston—which might, perhaps, 
have been properly called our wedding jour- 
ney—to visit for a few days our frends 
and relatives, the Fairfields. It was there 
and then that the silk dress story was told 
to us. Concerning some of the other cir- 
cumstances attending its narration, I can- 
not now speak so positively and precisely as 
of the date; and the accuracy of my recol- 
lection of certain details, as will appear further 
on, has not only been flatly denied by one or 
more of those who might be summoned as 
witnesses, but questioned by all of them. 

According to my memory of the incident, 
my wife and I were one day seated comfortably 
in the parlor, whiling away that last half hour 
of the afternoon which comes too soon to be 
employed in dressing for dinner and too late 
for almost anything else, when the street-door 
was heard to close and Mrs. Fairfield presently 
entered the room and gave us her company. 
Evidently she had just come home from mak- 
ing one or more social calls ; and, sitting for 
a brief interval in an easy-chair, resting from 
her exertion, she seemed to recall the events 
of the afternoon, and, while drawing off her 
gloves and loosening the fastenings of her 
wraps preparatory to their removal, favored 
us with a little story which, to judge from the 
manner of her recital, she had herself listened 
to within a short space of time, at some one of 
the houses on that day’s visiting list. It was the 
story of a silk dress, and, in effect, as follows: 

A certain lady, whose name seems now 
past finding out, but who may be called Mrs. 
A——, aresident of Boston, had, a short time 
before, been in Paris. While busily engaged 
there in making her preparations to return 
home, she had received one day from her 
friend and neighbor in Boston, Mrs. B——, a 
long letter, which, having read, she was about 
to fold up and lay aside, when she noticed, 
lying on the floor at her feet, another sheet or 
piece of paper which had evidently fallen from 
the letter she had been reading or from its en- 
velope. This piece of paper proved to be sup- 
plementary to the letter. It bore a postscript, 
begging Mrs. A. to purchase for the writer 
a handsome black silk dress, of certain quality 
and character described, and bring the same 
home to Boston when she came. No remit- 


tance for the purchase accompanied the re- 
quest; but the social position and financial 
responsibility of Mrs. B—— and the friendly 
relations of the two ladies were such, that the 
slight omission of a bill of exchange was not 
a matter worth a moment’s consideration. 
Mrs. A advanced the money, purchased 
the dress in compliance with the request, and 
in due time arrived in Boston with the valu- 
able package in one of her trunks. 

She had been at home not more than a day 
or two, and had not yet found time to unpack 
her luggage, when she met her friend and 
neighbor, Mrs. B——, to whom, as soon as 
appropriate greetings were over, she said: 

“Well, I have brought your dress, but it is 
not yet unpacked ; I will send it to you ina 
few days.” 

“ What dress is that ?” inquired Mrs. B——. 

“Why, the dress you wrote for, of course ; 
the black silk dress,” said Mrs. A ’ 

“The dress I wrote for!” exclaimed Mrs. 
B——. “I wrote for no dress!” 

“ What!” said Mrs. A . “You wrote 
for no dress?” 

“ Certainly not,” was the reply. 

“What can you mean?” returned Mrs. 
A . “You certainly cannot have forgot- 
ten it; don’t you remember writing me a long 
letter last month ? ” 

“TI do, distinctly,” replied Mrs. B——. 
“ But I did not write for any dress.” 

“Well, that is astonishing,” said Mrs. 
A——. “I surely received a letter from you 
asking me to buy a handsome black silk 
dress. I bought it, and have brought it home. 
There must be some strange mistake.” 

“There must, indeed, be some mistake,” 
replied Mrs. B——, “ but, for that matter, a 
fortunate one for me. A black silk dress is 
always useful and never comes amiss, espe- 
cially if it comes smuggled; some one else 
must have written for it, but I shall be only 
too glad to take and pay for it. I will send 
for it with pleasure, whenever it is ready.” 

The matter being thus satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, if not explained, the ladies parted. 
In due course, Mrs. A ’s trunks were un- 
packed and the precious dress parcel laid out ; 
and within a very short time thereafter a 
messenger called for the dress on behalf of 
Mrs. B , and took it away. A few days 
later the ladies met again. 

“And how do you like your dress ? ” pleas- 
antly inquired Mrs. A ‘ 
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“Oh, I haven’t seen it yet,” said Mrs. 
B——-; “ is it unpacked ? Shall I send for it ?” 

“ You may not have seen it,” responded 
Mrs. A , “ but, of course, you don’t mean 
to say that you have not sent for it?” 

“ Certainly, I do,” said Mrs. B——. “I 
have not sent for it. I thought it might not 
yet be unpacked.” 

“You have not sent for it! Why, a mes- 
senger called for it for you and took it away 
two or three days ago. Have you not re- 
ceived it?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Mrs. B——; “I 
have neither sent for it nor have I received it.” 

“ Well, upon my word,” said Mrs. A , 
“that passes all understanding ; I never heard 
of such a thing ; it is certainly very mysterious.” 

It may readily be imagined that this grad- 
ually deepening mystery soon began to be 
unpleasant to both ladies. The very first steps 
in the way of investigation, consisting of 
some searching inquiries among the servants 
of both houses, led to highly disagreeable 
consequences. There could be no doubt, at 
least on Mrs. A ’s part, that some person, 
believed to be a messenger from Mrs. B——, 
had called for and obtained the dress. But 
Mrs. B—— positively denied having sent any 
one for it, and certainly had not received it. 
Was it perhaps possible that some servant or 
the friend of some servant in Mrs. B——’s 
household, learning the situation by chance 
or by some overheard conversation, had clev- 
erly managed to call at Mrs. A ’s in the 
nick of time and had obtained the dress sur- 
reptitiously ? Or, on the other hand, was there 
no room for the surmise that some one of 
Mrs. A ’s servants, quick to see and im- 
prove a good chance, had known enough of 
the circumstances to take advantage of them 
and, while pretending to have delivered the 
dress package to some alleged messenger, 
had really made quite a different disposition 
of it. Many and varied were the surmises 
and theories in the case; but all the efforts 
made to discover the person to whom the dress 
had been delivered, or to learn the particu- 
lars attending such alleged delivery by close 
cross-examination of the person who claimed 
to have delivered it, accomplished nothing 
more than deeply wounding the sensitive souls 
of all the servants, who could not but feel and 
resent even the very faint breath of suspicion 
unavoidably perceptible in the inquiries ; so 
that, without shedding any new light on the 
mystery, the investigation was followed by 
prompt notice of intention to leave by fully 
half the servants of both houses. 

Meantime it had, naturally enough, oc- 
curred to both ladies that a reference to Mrs. 
B——’s letter, if it could be found (the letter 


received by Mrs. A at Paris, bringing 
the request for the dress), would surely give 
some clew to, if it did not wholly solve, the 
mystery. Diligent search was therefore made 
by Mrs. A ,» and by some lucky or, per. 
haps, unlucky chance, the letter at last was 
found. But, greatly to the surprise of Mrs. 
A and the amusement of Mrs. B—_ jt 
contained not a word of the alleged request— 
not a syllable referring to a black silk dress 
or any other dress. Now, it was suddenly re. 
membered by Mrs. A that the request 
for the dress had been written in a posts: ript, 
as already mentioned. And now the postscript 
was missing because, as Mrs. A recalled 
(with a slightly perceptible touch of embar. 
rassment at the occasion for explanation), it 
had been kept apart for easy reference, while 
shopping for the dress; it had probably been 
neglected or destroyed when no longer wanted, 

Then some ingenious friend of the family of. 
fered an explanatory hypothesis, in effect, that 
the postscript was the clever but fraudulent de- 
vice of some member of Mrs. B——’s house- 
hold, who, happening to know the intention of 
the latter to write to Mrs. A , had herself 
written the postscript which had been the 
first cause of the mischief, and somehow had 
managed to slip it into the envelope convey- 
ing Mrs. B——’s letter, securing thus the 
purchase of the dress, and finally succeeding 
in getting possession of it in the manner al- 
ready indicated. But Mrs. A was cer- 
tain that the postscript was written on the 
same kind of paper as the letter, and that no- 
thing in the writing had suggested another 
hand than Mrs. B——’s. This theory of the 
case, moreover, seemed open to so many other 
obvious objections that no one attempted to 
maintain it long; and some of those who, at 
first, had regarded it as a satisfactory solution 
of the puzzle were, at last, inclined to attrib- 
ute the mischievous postscript on the floor 
to the agency of spirits, and to account for 
the ultimate disappearance of the dress by 
the skillful management of some medium in 
Boston, who was fond of black silk. 

With all the discussion there came no 
clearer light, and it is easy to imagine that, 
but for the high character and unquestionable 
integrity of both ladies and their abiding faith 
and confidence in each other, their fnendly 
relations might, at last, have been subjected 
to a somewhat severe strain ; for Mrs. A——, 
who had expended a considerable sum in the 
purchase of the dress, was not only out of 
pocket to that extent, but seemed—by Mrs. 
B——’s denial, first, of the request for and, 
then, of the receipt of the dress—to be put 
in the position of one who seeks to establish 
a wholly groundless claim; while Mrs. B—— 
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occupied the equally unpleasant position of 
one liable to the suspicion, on the part of 
vulgar souls, of having resorted to sharp prac- 
tice to get a costly dress at another's expense. 

How all the delicate points involved in 
these complicated relations of the two friends 
were finally disposed of, I have never learned. 
Mrs. Fairfield’s narrative ceased without in- 
forming us whether Mrs. B , disturbed 
by the thought of her friend’s losing money 
shrough an obliging willingness to render her 
a service, sought some slender satisfaction in 

ying for a dress which she had not only 
never received but never asked her friend 
to get for her, or whether, on the other 
hand, Mrs. A preferred, under the circum- 
stances, to suffer the loss of the money the 
dress had cost, although, as she believed at 
the time, she had not only bought it at 
her friend’s request, but had actually deliv- 
ered it to her messenger. It is certain that 
such perplexing relations would have been 
likely to involve ordinary people in serious 
unpleasantness. In Leadville or Deadwood, 
those newly established centers of modern 
civilization, or, indeed, in some older com- 
munities whose leading citizens are quick at 
the trigger, the husbands or male partisans 
of two ladies between whom such critical 
relations had arisen might easily have be- 
come involved in controversies that would 
not have stopped short of bloodshed. It 
may, however, be presumed that, in the ele- 
vated and serene moral atmosphere of Boston, 
no such vexatious trifle could long disturb 
the harmony of kindred spirits ; and whatever 
might be done, under similar circumstances, 
by common mortals, would certainly not be 
done by Bostonians. For the Bostonians are 
a peculiar people, and strongly adhere to the 
guiding precepts of their life under the most 
trying circumstances, not only at home but 
abroad. In fact, a true Bostonian is one who 
when he is in Rome does as the Bostonians do. 

The story, as thus related to us by Mrs. 
Fairfield, interested my wife and myself very 
much. We repeated it to several friends, espe- 
cially in San Francisco, where we were soon 
after at home. One lady there, who was about 
setting out on a journey to Europe, listened to 
it with extraordinary interest, and, laying to 
heart a lesson suggested by it, carefully pre- 
served, during her absence from home, all let- 
ters from her friends which contained requests 
for the performance of errands or commissions 
or shopping of any sort, especially for the pur- 
chase of articles to be delivered after return- 
ing home, It happened, moreover, a few 
years later, that we ourselves went to Europe, 
whence I returned again, leaving my wife 
there. On that return journey I was charged 
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with the care of a trunk full of costly raiment, 
belonging to a neighbor of ours in San Fran- 
cisco who had availed herself of the opportu- 
nity thus afforded to get a little foreign shop- 
ping done. The contents of the trunk were 
valued at several hundred dollars, which 
amount, however, I had not been asked to ad- 
vance; but, on passing through the custom- 
house, I found it necessary to pay on that 
trunk something over one hundred dollars 
duties. At Omaha, where all trunks are 
weighed and rechecked, I was alarmed to dis- 
cover that this important piece of luggage 
was missing, and it seemed to me, all at once, 
that I was perhaps in a position very similar 
to that of Mrs. A ; for,.if the trunk were 
never found, my friends would not only suffer 
the loss of its valuable contents, possibly 
through neglect or want of due care and dil- 
igence on my part, but I should be out of 
pocket to the extent of over one hundred dol- 
lars for the duties, which I could hardly 
accept with satisfaction from my friends if 
the loss were my fault. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the trunk turned up later, and my dis- 
bursements on account of it were promptly 
repaid ; but it vividly recalled the silk dress 
story, and I determined to improve the first 
opportunity to learn the sequel to that story, 
if there were one. 

It was, therefore, with something more than 
the usual pleasure and interest that, a few 
weeks later, I found myself engaged to dine 
at the Fairfields’ during a short visit to Bos- 
ton, and I embraced the first available occa- 
sion to open the subject. 

“ By the bye, Mrs, Fairfield,” I said, “I 
have long desired to ask you what was the 
sequel to your silk dress story?” 

“ My silk dress story !” she replied. “ What 
story is that?” 

“ Why, the story about the dress; the silk 
dress.” 

“ What dress ? What dress do you refer to?” 

“ Why, the black silk dress, of course ; don’t 
you remember ? ” 

“No, I don’t 
story ?” 

“ Why, it is your own story ; you told it to 
us. You certainly must remember telling us 
a story of a dress—a black silk dress — which 
was bought in Paris and brought home to 
Boston by one lady for another lady, and 
caused so many complications and so much 
mystery. Don’t you recall it?” 

“T do not. It is all new to me. Pray go 
on. I never heard of it before.” 

Then I commenced the narration of the 
story, as nearly as I could recall it, precisely 
as I had first heard it from her, looking, at 
every word, for some sign of recognition on 


remember. What is the 
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her part ; but she listened with constantly in- 
creasing attention to the end, when she said: 

“ Well, that is certainly very interesting. I 
never heard of such a thing.” 

“ But,” said I, “ that is your story. You told 
it to me yourself, more than six years ago.” 

“ Impossible!” she replied. “ It is a very 
good story, but I assure you I never heard it 
before, and I certainly never could have told 
you a word of it.” 

Then her husband, the Colonel, who had 
listened to the conversation, shook his head, 
when I looked at him with inquiry in my eye, 
and said he had never heard such a story. 
He wavered a moment, however, soon after, 
apparently through a courteous regard for the 
feelings of a guest who finds himself alone in 
a controversy, and said: “ Well—yes—per- 
haps there is something in it that sounds as 
though I might have heard it before;” but 
after this feeble admission he seemed inclined 
to return to his wife’s support, and, on further 
reflection, finally said it was all new to him. 

This was certainly a discouraging result of 
my search for more light on the silk dress 
affair. It was more than discouraging ; it was 
astonishing. If Old Mother Hubbard had 
suddenly risen up and denied that she ever 
had a dog, the statement could hardly have 
surprised me more. This flat denial of the 
whole story,—-a story which I had been tell- 
ing for years, and always as “ Mrs. Fairfield’s 
story,” concerning which there had been 
much speculation and moralizing, and on 
which at least one person had based certain 
rules of conduct with reference to foreign 
shopping for friends at home,— this sweeping 
away of the whole thing was like suddenly 
removing the foundations of one’s faith. 

My first step, after recovering from the im- 
mediate effects of this interview, was to write 
to my wife, telling her what the Fairfields 
said about the silk dress story. I thought I 
knew what she would say, for my parting in- 
junction on leaving her in Europe had been, 
“ Now don’t forget Mrs. Fairfield’s silk dress 
story; no more commissions,” regarding the 
extra trunk I then had as a sufficient dis- 
charge of all such duty imposed upon us by 
the Golden Rule. By return of mail she 
wrote, in effect, that of course we had 
heard the story at the Fairfields’ on the 
penultimate day of our visit there; she had 
not, however, been so impressed as I with 
the fact of the story’s having been told be- 
fore dinner, and thought it might have been 
after dinner ; and, since there had been other 
company there, it was just possible, though 
not in accordance with her familiar remem- 
brance, that some one else then present had 
told the story. Now the other company of 
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that evening, besides the Fairfields and oy. 
selves, had been Mr. and Mrs. Exeter and 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Everett Hale. She was 
certain the story was told, if not by Mrs. Fair. 
field, then by one of the other ladies, and not 
by Mr. Hale, famous as he is for story-telling, 

On presenting this written evidence to 
Mrs. Fairfield, she remained unshaken in her 
conviction that she had never heard the 
story before, and looked upon the new testi. 
mony as weakening my position, and strength. 
ening her own, so far as it touched the ques- 
tion of her personal responsibility for its nar. 
ration. 

The next day I found Mr. Exeter in his 
office. I told him my dilemma and related to 
him briefly the story, requesting him to ask 
his wife if she could throw any light on the 
matter. Mr. Exeter replied that the story 
was entirely new to him ; but if I would dine 
with them the next day, we should hear what 
his wife would say on the subject. On pre- 
senting myself at the appointed time, I found 
that Mrs. Exeter had met Mrs. Fairfield that 
morning, and had heard my story of the dress. 
She said that her first impression, at the 
beginning of Mrs. Fairfield’s recent recital, 
was that she had never heard the story before, 
but, as it progressed, it seemed to become 
more and more familiar, until, at last, she 
was pretty sure she had heard it before, 
though absolutely certain she had never told 
it herself. Her belief was that she had prob- 
ably heard it at the Fairfields’ on the evening 
referred to; but, at best, she could only be an 
uncertain witness. It would thus appear that 
if Mrs. Fairfield, as I believe, told us the story 
before dinner, it might have been again re- 
ferred to among the ladies during the evening. 

Some engagements took me soon to San 
Francisco, and I left Boston without gaining 
any further light on the mystery. I therefore 
wrote to Mr. Hale from California, relating 
briefly the story, and referring to the existing 
uncertainty concerning its origin, and asking 
him for any information he might possess or 
be able to obtain on the subject. Followingis 
a copy of his reply, omitting only some unes- 
sential lines : 


“ Roxpury, Mass., March 14th, 1879. 

“My Dear Sir: I am sorry to give you an unro- 
mantic solution to the Silk Dress Story. * * * After 
I had read your letter I took it in to dinner. I began 
reading aloud at that sacred interval when meat gives 
way to pudding—an excellent time for grave or gay 
congiderations. Having come as far as the words 
‘Mrs. Fairfield’s Silk Dress Story,’ I — dramat- 
ically and asked Mrs. Hale if she knew anything 
about it. To which appeal she said at once: 

“Does he mean Aunt Lizzie’s silk dress?’ (Aunt 
Lizzie was Mrs. Fairfield’s mother.) 

“Pray, what was that?’ said I, exactly as a fox 
might have done in Bidway’s Fables, with which I hope 
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familiar. And before I proceeded with your 
my Mrs. Hale repeated the following: 


“*‘THE STORY OF AUNT LIZZIE’S SILK DRESS.’ 


«‘When Aunt Lizzie lived in Cincinnati, many, 
many years ago, she had an elegant silk dress, new, 
‘ast arrived from some distinguished maker. The 
a morning a servant came to the door and said 

rs. X-—— Y—— would be much obliged if Aunt 
Lizzie would let her see her new silk dress. 

«* Aunt Lizzie did not know Mrs. X Y very 
well, nor did she much like to have her new dress 
imitated by half Cincinnati; but being good natured, 
and not wishing to offend, sent the dress, which she 
had never worn, down to the door, and— never saw 
nor heard of it again. Nor did Mrs. X ‘Y : 
when appealed to, know anything about the dress or 
the messenger. 

«End of the story of Aunt Lizzie’s silk dress.’ 

“When Mrs. Hale had come thus far she ceased. 
I then read the remainder of your story, to the delight 
and. sympathy of all hearers. But neither she nor I 
nor anybody remembered to have heard a word of it 
before. 

“My daughter has since communicated these facts 
to Mrs. Fairfield, who does not remember anything 
about the story of her mother’s silk dress, but will in- 

uire. 

. “Pardon me if I indulge in a diagnosis, which may 
be right and may be wrong. 

«Imprimis, I was not at the Fairfields’ party [ A/aré 
that! he says he was not there}, so 1 know nothing, 
and am a disinterested consulting physician. 

“Permit me to suggest that the conversation prob- 
ably turned on shopping for friends in Paris; that in 
this connection Mrs. Hale told the story of Aunt Liz- 
zie’s dress; that after the party you went to bed, and 
—Mrs. Fairfield’s coffee having been good— you 
dreamed, with detail, the story you now write; that 
some days after you told it, still at Mrs. Fairfield’s 
house, to your wife, under the impression that you 
had heard it all from one of the cousins; that thus it 
became ‘ Mrs. Fairfield’s story,’ instead of ‘the story 
of Aunt Lizzie’s dress.’ 

“I regret to say that Mrs. Hale has no recollection 
of telling the story of her aunt’s dress at the Fair- 
fields’. But that story is not newto me. I have heard 
her tell it before. 

“I shall wait with eagerness any further light, and 
meanwhile * * * I am always, yours truly, 

* EDWARD E. HALe.” 


Interesting as the foregoing letter is for the 
story it contains about another dress, there is 
but little or nothing in it about the dress 
which was the subject of inquiry. The theory 
that our somewhat mythical story might be 
founded on the perhaps equally questionable 
story told in the letter, however ingenious, is 
about as far from the truth as is the mistaken 
statement of its distinguished author, that he 
was not of that company at the Fairfields’ 
where my wife and I had the not-to-be-forgot- 
ten pleasure of meeting him—an event for 
which our memories may be safely trusted, 
since it was to do us honor that he was asked 
to come and came. 

The fact is, there is no further light on the 
affair of the silk dress ; nor do I know of any 
source from which more light may yet be 
looked for, unless the clever but mysterious 
person who finally obtained possession of the 
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dress may some day disclose the truth; or 
unless Mrs. A—— or Mrs. B—— might be 
summoned from the vague state of alphabet- 
ical unreality and caused to appear in person 
and give testimony; for if the fate of the 
dress itself must always remain unknown and 
unknowable, it would, at least, afford some 
satisfaction to see the mystery which now 
clouds the origin of the story cleared away. 
Indeed, I rarely tell the story now: for its 
mere narration seems to carry with it some 
mystifying spell. One day last summer, while 
crossing the continent, I had the good fort- 
une to find upon the same train a fair trav- 
eler of my acquaintance, returning from a 
long visit in Boston to her home in San Rafael, 
California. When we reached Omaha I sought 
to be useful in looking up and rechecking her 
luggage ; but after a trying half hour’s search, 
the trunks proved to be missing, having been 
left behind in some unaccountable way. My 
fair companion was made very anxious by this 
misadventure, not only because her own trunks 
were valuable, but also because they con- 
tained many things purchased for friends and 
neighbors. I told her the silk dress story, and 
expressed the hope that she might be spared 
the disagreeable experiences thereby sug- 
gested. Four or five days later we were 
nearing San Francisco. Numerous friends 
came out for various distances along the road 
to welcome the returning traveler and give 
her their escort home. Among them was one 
who came as far as Sacramento. Soon after 
the exchange of greetings, the fair companion 
of my journey turned to her friend and said: 

“ Oh, I have got your satchel [I think it was 
a satchel], and I hope it is what you want ; 
but my trunks are left behind or lost, and no 
one can say when you may expect to see it.” 

“ I am truly sorry for the trunks,” replied the 
friend, “‘ but what satchel do you refer to?” 

“ Why, the satchel you wrote for.” 

“ T wrote for no satchel,” was the reply. 

“No, I know you did not; but mamma 
wrote for you. Did you not ask mamma to 
write to me for a satchel for you ?” 

“T did not; I know nothing about it.” 

“ You know nothing about it!” 

“Nothing whatever; there must be some 
mistake.” 

“Tt is the silk dress again!” exclaimed my 
friend to me. 

And so, indeed, it seemed ; at least, I have 
never learned by what mistake, if any, the 
satchel had been sent for, or whether it ever 
arrived in the missing trunks, or, if so, 
whether finally it safely reached the hands of 
the person for whom it had been intended. 


James D. Hague. 
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XV. 


Tuat evening Helen tapped at Miss Root’s 
door, and entered in response to te girl’s in- 
vitation to “Come in!” When she showed 
herself within, “Oh, excuse me!” cried Miss 
Root, in the ready note which ladies make 
when they have pins in their mouths. She had 
her lap full of sewing, and she obviously could 
not get up. “I thought it was Bridget.” 

“Bridget wouldn’t be coming to you on 
my errand,” said Helen, with a bluntness 
which at once made its way with Miss Root. 

“ What is your errand?” she asked, tak- 
ing three pins out of her mouth for the pur- 
pose. 

“JT must earn some money, somehow. I 
thought perhaps you could tell me—advise 
me “i 

“TI can tell you, but I can’t advise you,” 
said Miss Root, bending over her work, and 
treating Helen’s extremity as one of the most 
natural things in life. “I earned money 
enough to come to Boston and study Art”— 
she pronounced it with the conventional capi- 
tal rather disdainfully, as if she would have 
chosen a homelier expression if she could have 
thought of one—‘“ by helpin’ mother take 
boarders. We took ’em our summers, and I 
taught winters. That’s the way / earned some 
money. But I suppose you don’t want to take 
boarders.” 

Helen hardly knew how to interpret the 
gleam in Miss Root’s eye. But—“ No,” she 
answered, simply, “I shouldn’t know how to 
do that.” 

“Well, neither do most of the boardin’- 
house-keepers.” 

She stopped here so definitively that Helen 
was obliged to take the word, if the conver- 
sation was to go on. 

“T thought,” she faltered, “that perhaps 
you could tell me how to do something with 
my pencil that would sell. I can sketch a 
little.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Root, non-committally ; 
“ T remember.” 

“ And it seems to me, that if I knew how 
to go about it, I ought to be able to turn the 
study I have given it to some account.” 


“I suppose,” said Miss Root, “ that it’s for 
some charity.” 

“ For some charity!” cried Helen. “No, 
indeed! It’s for myself.” 

“Oh,” said the other, “then if I were 
you, I wouldn’t throw my time away. You'll 
never succeed.” 

“T don’t want to succeed—as an artist,” 
retorted Helen, with a little pique. “But | 
have really come to the point where I must 
either earn some money or else borrow or 
beg it. There are plenty of people who would 
be ready to give it or lend it; but I can’t let 
them; and I hoped that you might be able to 
tell me how to earn it.” 

Miss Root shook her head. 

“ Of course, I like your spirit ; it’s the right 
spirit ; but I can’t help you in that way. I've 
never sold a thing yet, and I don’t know when 
I shall, if I ever shall. If I didn’t love to 
paint, I should quit and go home by the first 
train. But I do love it, and I’m goin’ to stick 
to it till I begin to starve. I don’t ever expect 
to get married —/hat was finished up long 
ago!—and mother’s married again, and here 
I am without a chick or a child to trouble me 
or trouble about me. But if I had a cat to 
keep, I shouldn’t try to keep it on art. Oh, 
I presume that after years and years, I can 
sell a picture, may be; but I know painters in 
this city, veal artists,"—she put the words 
unsparingly, as with a conscience against let- 
ting Helen suppose herself for a moment any- 
thing of the kind,—“ that would be glad to 
give all they do for a regular income of a 
thousand dollars a year. If you’ve a mind to 
paint gimcracks,” she added, and this was 
the only way in which she deigned to ac- 
knowledge her privity to Helen’s previous 
performance, “ you.can sell ’em if some sim- 
pleton sets the fashion of buying ’em, or if 
people know you did’em. But I presume that 
aint what you want.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Helen, shuddering at 
the thought of Mr. Truffit, and helplessly 
loathing herself for being at that moment a 
pensioner on his bounty ; “ it would be better 
to starve.” 

“ Or,” pursued Miss Root, “you might teach 
drawing. People have to throw away their 
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money somehow. But, if I understand, you 
don’t want to go to people that have money 
to throw away for that any more than the 
other thing.” 

« No,” murmured Helen. 

She knew that Miss Root had at once di- 
yined that she had come to her instead of 
going to any friends of her former life, because 
she did not choose to let them pity her, and 
help her to any sort of trivial work out of pity. 
In the girl’s straightforward sincerity, she felt 
the comfort that the feminine sou! finds in 
the frankness of a man, and she subtly per- 
ceived that for all her show of indifference, 
Cornelia liked her, and was touched by the 
advance she had made in coming to her. In 
fact, Miss Root prided herself on her large- 
mindedness, a quality which she applied more 
impartially to people about her than is gener- 
ally done. Her liberality was not merely for 
people of her own origin and experience, but 
for others who had known better fortunes 
and had lost them, or who had them still and 
were unhappy in them; and the severity which 
accompanied her large-mindedness began 
with herself, and extended only to envious 
and detracting spirits. If the secrets of Miss 
Root’s soul could be unveiled, it would be 
seen that she had been obliged from the be- 
ginning to discipline herself into accepting 
Helen as worthy her esteem and regard, in 


spite of her beauty, her style, and her air 
of a finer world than Cornelia Root had 
known, except at a distance. The struggle 
was sharp, but it had ended in the interest of 


large-mindedness. When Mrs. Hewitt as- 
sumed, in Helen’s absence from dinner, while 
she was lunching at Miss Kingsbury’s, to be 
confidentially speculative about the English 
lord who seemed to be coming to see Miss 
Harkness pretty often, and spending a good 
deal of time when he did come, and so tittered, 
Cornelia led off a generous opposition. 

“T don’t know,” she said, “ how much a 
lord's time is worth ; but if it aint worth any 
more than some of the fellows’ time that used 
to come flirtin’ round with our summer board- 
ers, I don’t see how he could put it in much 
better. I guess he aint after her fortune, any 
way; and / guess he aint goin’ to find much 
more of a lady anywhere. If he wants to 
marry her, I sha’n’t object, even if they don’t 
ask me to the weddin’. I shouldn’t want 
much to marry a lord for my own pleasure ; 
but I don’t believe but what if Miss Harkness 
does she'll be a credit to him.” 

Cornelia had steadfastly set her face against 
knowing or caring anything about the affair, 
and such was now her discipline that she be- 
lieved she could keep it up till the end, when- 
ever that was. She had not only snubbed 
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Mrs. Hewitt the day before, but this evening, 
when Helen early withdrew from tea, pale, 
and with the evidence of having passed a day 
of great nervous excitement, she refused even 
to enter into discussion of what Mr. Evans 
called the phenomena, in the light of philo- 
sophico-economic speculation. 

“ Here,” he contended, “are a most inter- 
esting series of facts. I suppose that never, 
since the earliest settlement of Boston, has 
a member of the British aristocracy called 
three times, on three successive days, upon 
a young lady resident in a boarding-house, 
even of such acknowledged gentility as ours. 
If Mrs. Hewitt will excuse me, I will assume 
that it is not the merits of her establishment 
which have attracted him, but that he has 
been drawn here by that charm in Miss Hark- 
ness which we all feel. He knew her in other 
days,—in better days,—and nobly, and like a 
nobleman, he has sought her out in our hum- 
ble midst,—if that is a correct expression,— 
and laid his coronet,—if it is a coronet,— 
which he keeps somewhere concealed about 
his person, at her feet. As no human girl of 
the American persuasion was ever known to 
refuse a lord, if she got the chance, the infer- 
ence is irresistible that our noble friend was 
instantly accepted, and has already written 
home to have his ancestral halls whitewashed 
up for the reception of his bride.” 

“ Well, you may twist it and you may turn 
it as much as you please, Mr. Evans, and call 
it philosophico-economic speculation, or any- 
thing you want to,” returned Miss Root. “/ 
call it gossip ; and I never did gossip, and I 
never will, I don’t care if she was goin’ to 
marry twenty lords ; it’s none of my business. 
All I know is that she has behaved herself 
like a perfect lady ever since she’s been in 
the house.” 

“ New Hampshire forever!” cried Mr. 
Evans. “The granite ribs of your native 
State speak in every syllable, Miss Root. But 
you will acknowledge that you did hate her 
just a little, wont you, for her superiority to 
us all,— which she can’t conceal,— and that 
you would recognize the hand of Providence 
in the dispensation, if his lordship had jilted 
her to-day ?” 

“ No, I wouldn’t!” retorted Cornelia, all 
the more vehemently for her perception of 
the malicious truth in the insinuation. 

“ Why, that’s exactly what my wife said 
when I taxed her with the same thing. It 
must be so. Now,” said her tormentor, as 
Cornelia rose from the table, “ don’t let her 
see any change in your manner because you 
think she’s going to marry a lord.” 

It was the insinuation in this charge that 
made it extremely difficult for Cornelia Root 
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to adjust her behavior to the occasion: if 
Miss Harkness was going to marry that lord 
—and Cornelia Root was principled against 
inquiring—she was not going to make the 
slightest change, and yet she was aware that 
some extra internal stiffness, which she must 
be careful not to show, would be requisite 
for this uniformity. When it appeared from 
Helen’s application that she could not be 
going to marry the lord, at least for the 
present, Cornelia had to guard against self- 
betrayal in a too precipitate relaxation. The 
note of despair in Heien’s confession that she 
could not go to people to ask pupils for the 
same reason that she could not ask them to 
buy her gimcracks, touched Cornelia, or, as 
she would have said, it made her feel for the 
girl. But feeling was the last thing, accord- 
ing to her belief, that any honest person ought 
to show. She was going to help her, but she 
was not going to let her see that she was ca- 
pable of any such weakness as sympathy ; 
and she had before her the difficult task of 
treating Helen just as she would have treated 
a girl who had always been poor, and of not 
treating her any worse. 

“ There are a good many things that women 
take up nowadays,” she said, with an aspect 
of hard indifference. “ Some of ’em learn tel- 


egraphin’—that must pay almost a cook’s 
wages ; some of ’em go into the hospitals and 
learn to be professional nurses—that takes 


you about two years before you can get a cer- 
tificate, and then it’s a killin’ life; there are 
the public schools, but there are so few va- 
cancies, and you have to wait and wait for 
months, even after you’re prepared.” 

She looked at Helen as if she thought that 
Helen was probably not prepared, and Helen 
shook her head assentingly. 

“No,” she sighed, “I couldn’t wait. But 
perhaps I shouldn’t want to do anything for a 
great length of time,” she said, innocently, 
with the thought of Robert’s return in her 
mind. “ It might only be for a limited period.” 

“ That’s what I supposed,” said Miss Root. 
“That's the great trouble. If a man takes a 
thing up, he takes it up for life, but if a woman 
takes it up, she takes it up till some fellow 
comes along and tells her to drop it. And 
then they’re always complainin’ that they 
aint paid as much as men are for the same 
work. I’m not speakin’ of you, Miss Hark- 
ness,” she said, with a glance at Helen’s face ; 
“and I don’t know whether I want to join 
in any cry that'll take women’s minds off 
of gettin’ married. It’s the best thing for 
‘em, and it’s about all they’re fit for, most of 
‘em, and it’s nature: there’s no denyin’ ¢haz. 
But if women are te be helped aiong inde- 
pendent of men,—and I never was such a 
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fool as to say they were,—why, it’s a dray. 
back. And so most of ’em that can’t wait to 
prepare themselves for anything, because they 
don’t expect to stick to anything, they tur 
book-agents, orsell some little paytented thing: 
or they try to get a situation in a store.” 

Cornelia began to sew furiously, as if in ap 
exasperation with her sex, that she could not 
otherwise express. “And you may be sure” 
she said, after a silence, “that every one of 
‘em tries to do something better than she’s ft 
for, and that she despises her work, and thinks 
she aint paid half enough for it.” 

Helen did not heed this last outburst. She 
was trying, with a sickening chill at heart, 
to realize herself in the character of those 
resolute young women who had sometimes 
won a furtive access to her by asking at the 
door for Miss Harkness, and sending up their 
names as if they were acquaintances, and 
then suddenly developing their specimen copy 
of the book for which they were taking sub- 
scriptions, or the needle-threader or thimble. 
case, or convertible pen-wiper and boot-bu- 
toner which they were selling. She could as 
little imagine herself behind the counter ofa 
Washington street fancy or variety store, stand- 
ing all day in the hot, dry air, and shrilly 
piping “Ca-ish!” as she had heard those 
poor shop-girls doing, while they rapped on 
the counter with their pencils for the cash-boy, 
and munched a surreptitious lunch of crack- 
ers and chocolate creams. If it must come 
to this, she did not know what she should do. 
She was as firm as ever that she would not 
touch the money in Mr. Hibbard’s hands as 
long as the least doubt tainted it; but she 
began to be frightened at herself and at the 
prospect before her. 

“And is there—is there nothing else?” 
she asked, in a voice which she tried to make 
steady, and only succeeded in making almost 
as low as a whisper. 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Root; “there’s the 
theater.” 

Helen’s heart gave a throb of hope. She 
used to play a good deal in private theatricals; 
she had acted a French monologue once, and 
she had taken a part in German vaudeville; 
everybody had praised her, and she had un- 
questionably borne the palm from all her dra- 
matic competitors. A brief but brilliant future 
dazzled before her: an actress who was evi- 
dently a lady, and carried the air and tone of 
good society with her on the stage; triumphs 
and gains in cities distant from Boston in an 
incognito strictly preserved ; and then a sud- 
den but inexorable retirement after a given 
time. It was easy work for Helen’s lively fancy 
to contrive all this, with a shining amplification, 
as rapid and full as if she had dreamed it n 
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. “Yes!” she said, with an interest which 
she could not at once forbid herself. 

«J had a friend,” pursued Miss Root, “a 
fiend —well, she was a kind of connection, 
and she came up to Boston the same time I 
did—crasy to go on the stage. She used to 
act in the school exhibitions, and I guess she 
got her head turned; anyway, nothing else 
would do her. But she was rea/ modest about 
it; they all are; she only wanted to play little 
parts like Juliet, and Ophelia, and Lady Mac- 
eth. Well, she went to a manager, and he 
was very kind and pleasant, and I guess he 
saw what a simple goose she was, and he told 
her that he would let her have a chance to 
show what she could do, and he gave her a 
place in the ballet.” 

“In the ballet ?” palpitated Helen. The 
colors had already begun to fade from her 
vision of histrionic success, and the crazy 
structure tumbled to its fall. 

“She thought,” resumed Cornelia, “ just as 
I presume* you do, that it was dancin’. She 
sad she couldn’t dance any; her folks had 
always been strict orthodox, and wouldn't 
let her learn ; and he laughed and said most 
of the ballet never danced at all. She’d have 
to goon as a peasant, or something like that, 
with a lot of others, first off; and as soon as 
he could he’d give her a few words to say, 
and she could see how she got along. It wa’n’t 
playing Ophelia exactly, but she was dead 
set on going on to the stage, and so she took 
up with his offer, and glad enough, and she 
got six dollars a week from the start.” 

“ And has she ever—ever got on?” asked 
Helen, faintly. 

“Well, the only time I ever saw her was 
one night when she had the part of a page. 
I guess she must have been on the stage as 
much as a minute, and she said at least a 
dozen words. But I couldn’t seem to stand 
it, to see any friend of mine up before all 
those people in boy’s clothes ; and she seemed 
pretty long for a page, and kind of bony, and 
I went away after the first act; I was afraid 
she might come on again.” 

Helen smiled and shuddered; the idea of 
boy's clothes was final, even in a reverie, and 
she hung her head in innocent shame. 

“ Now,” said Cornelia, with a keen glance 
at her abasement, and apparently convinced 
that she had brought her low enough, “ if 
you really do want to do something, I can 
get you a chance to try.” 

Helen started. “In the theater? Oh, I 
couldn’t.” 

Cornelia laughed. “ No, not in the theater. 
But there’s a friend of mine — well, 4e’s a kind 
of a connection, too—used to have a photo- 
graph saloon down in our place; used to 
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have it on wheels, and get it dragged round 
from one village to another; and Aec’s got 
Boston-bit, too; and so he’s come up, and 
he’s opened a gallery down on Hanover 
street; well, it’s pretty far down. Well, he 
haint got a very high class of custom, that’s 
a fact; and if he had, he wouldn’t have this 
work to do, I presume.” 

“ What is it ?” asked Helen. 

“ Tt’s colorin’ photographs.” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve seen them,” said Helen, re- 
membering some examples of the art, hung 
aloft in oval frames, in country parlors, of 
which they were cherished ornaments. 

“ Tt aint a very high kind of art,” said Miss 
Root, as if she found something to reprove in 
Helen’s tone, “ but it aint every one that can 
do it, low as it is.” 

“I’m sure I don’t depreciate it,” returned 
Helen. “I should be only too glad if you 
thought / could do it.” 

“1 guess I can get you the chance to try,” 
said Cornelia; and now, as if she wished to 
leave the subject and prevent the premature 
acknowledgments which she felt she had not 
yet earned, she unpinned her sewing from 
her knee, and stood up holding it at arms- 
length from her. 

“The trouble is,” she mused aloud, “ that 
you can’t tell how it’s going to hang, after a// 
your worry.” 

“ Why don’t you let me drape it on you?” 
asked Helen. 

Cornelia dropped the lifted arm, and let 
the skirt trail on the floor. “ Well, if you 
think, Miss Harkness, that I’ve been hintin’ 
round for anything of that kind!” 

“T don’t,” said Helen. “ Honestly! But I 
like to fit dresses. I used to help our cook 
with hers.” 

Cornelia Root had to discipline with un- 
common severity the proud spirit that revolted 
at having the same hands drape its corporeal 
covering which had draped the person of an 
Irish cook. She subdued it, but it was not in 
human nature that she should yield gracefully. 
“T guess I better go to a dressmaker with 
it,” she said. “I don’t want to trouble 
you.” 

“Tt won’t be any trouble, indeed,” said 
Helen, taking the dress from her. 

After fifteen minutes of lively discussion, 
of pinning back and pulling forward, and 
holding up and letting drop, during which 
Cornelia twisted her neck half off, as she 
said, looking at her own back; she mounted 
a chair and surveyed herself in the glass. 

“Well, you Aave got a touch, Miss Hark- 
ness,” she said. 

“Oh, yes,” returned Helen, simply. “I know 
that.” 
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“ Well, why in the world —” Cornelia be- 
gan. But she checked herself. 

“ Why what?” asked Helen. 

“Oh, nothing,” returned Cornelia, with the 
outward hauteur which was apt to mark a 
spiritual struggle with her. “I'll see Zenas 
Pearson to-morrow about those photographs.” 

“ That will be very kind of you,” said Helen. 

The next day Cornelia brought her three of 
the unsparing likenesses in which the art of 
photography sometimes unmasks its subjects. 
One was a gentleman in what he would have 
called chin-whiskers, with his hair gathered in 
a puff over his forehead, and a gold watch- 
chain wandering across his bulging shirt-front. 
The other was a lady in middle life, with her 
small-features losing themselves in the obese 
contour out of which her eyes looked over 
little cushions of fat. The gentleman was to 
be painted of a fair complexion, and the lady 
as a brunette; the third picture was the like- 
ness of this lady’s child, which was to be 
colored in accordance with her present ap- 
pearance in the spirit-life as reported by a 
writing-medium. 

“TI don’t envy you the job, any,” said Cor- 
nelia Root. “Zenas apologized for not havin’ 
any place for you to work in his gallery, but I 
told him I guessed you’d rather work awhile 
at home first.” 

“Oh, yes,” murmured Helen, lost in a heart- 
sick contemplation of her subjects. 

“ He can allow you two dollars apiece for 
’em. It’s better than nothin’, and it aint much 
better, and so I told him,” said Cornelia. 

“Qh, it’s quite enough; quite,” returned 
Helen. 

After her first despair, she resolved to be 
very faithful and conscientious in her work, 
and try to make the poor things look as well 
as she could. She had finished them all by the 
end of the week, but when Cornelia carried 
her work to Mr. Pearson, he was critical of 
it. “Of course,” he said, “she’s done her 
best, and so far forth she’s earned her money; 
but anybody can see with half an eye that 
she aint a natural artist. There aint any 
touch about it.” 

“Good gracious, Zenas Pearson!” cried 
Cornelia. “Do you expect to get an artist 
to paint up those scarecrows of yours ?” 

She put Zenas down, but he offered her no 
more work, and she was too proud, in Helen’s 
behalf, to ask for it. She was more deeply 
hurt and discouraged than Helen herself ap- 
peared. The latter, in fact, professed a sense 
of relief when Cornelia, with a blunt reluc- 
tance, owned the truth. 

“ T couldn’t do any more, if he had given 
them to you for me. I know that I don’t do 
them well, and they’re so hideous, that if I 
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were the greatest artist in the world, I couldn’; 
help making them wooden and staring, | 
must try something else; and I’ve been 
thinking, I’ve been wondering, if I couldn't 
write something and sell it. Do you know 
any people—women—who write for the 
magazines, or the newspapers rather ?” 

“ Well, I know one girl: she’s an art-sty. 
dent, and she helps herself out by correspond. 
in’; writes for two or three papers up-coun. 
try, and out West; but I never saw any of 
her stuff, znd I don’t want to; for of all the 
perfect simpletons—!” Cornelia was ex. 
pressively silent; she added, thoughtfully. 
“Yes, I guess it must be pretty easy to do, 
if that girl can do it. I wonder I didn’t think 
of it before. Why don’t you ask that ridic’lous 
Mr. Evans? He’s the literary editor of “Sat. 
urday Afternoon,” and I guess he could tell 
you all about it.” 

“T don’t like to trouble him,” said Helen. 

“Well, 7 do, then,” retorted Cornelia, 
“ What's he here for?” : 

“ TI can’t let you,” said Helen, thoughtfully 
folding the dollar-bills that Cornelia had 
brought her. “ This money will last a little 
while, and perhaps— perhaps,” she concluded 
rather faintly, “ I can think of something to 
do by the time it’s gone. I know I’m very 
weak and silly,” she said, lifting her suffused 
eyes to Cornelia’s. : 

“ Not at all!” cried Cornelia; and that 
evening she cornered Mr. Evans, as she said, 
and attacked him about some sort of news- 
paper. work for a friend of hers. 

He was sitting before his fire in a deep 
chair, with his feet on the hearth of the open 
soap-stone stove ; Cornelia assailed him from 
a higher chair at a little distance. “Some 
young man you're trying to help along?” he 
asked, smiling up into Cornelia’s eyes. 

“ You know it aint any young man! ” cried 
the girl. 

“Oh! You didn’t say,” returned Mr. Evans, 
coolly. He asked presently, “ Why does Miss 
Harkness want to write for the papers?” 

“ Mr. Evans! I think you're too bad! | 
never said it was Miss Harkness.” 

“ But you wont say it isn’t.” 

“I wont say anything about it. There! 
And if you can’t give me any advice without 
askin’ who it is—” 

“ Oh, that isn’t necessary now. But what 
I do wish to ask, Miss Root—and I think 
you owe it to yourself to answer frankly —1s 
simply this: are you sure that you are trying 
to befriend Miss Harkness from the highest 
motive ?” 

“ Highest motive ?” demanded Cornelia, 
whom such an appeal must always arrest. 
“ What does the man mean?” 
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She was on such terms of offense and de- 
fense with Mr. Evans, that she often cast 
aside all formalities of speech in dealing with 
him, and came down to sincerities that seemed 
to afford him the purest delight. 

«What do I mean? Why, I mean this,— 
and a person who pretends to keep such a 
conscience as you do, always dusted off and 
ready for use in any emergency, ought to be 
able to answer without prevarication,—are 
you sure that you are not doing more to help 
this Miss Harkness because she is a lady of 
fallen fortunes, than you would do for some 
poor girl who was struggling up, and trying 
to support inebriate parents, and pay a 
younger brother’s way through college ?” 
Cornelia opened her mouth to protest, but he 
hastened to prevent her. “Wait! Don’t com- 
mit yourself! Are you sure that her being 
visited by a lord has nothing to do with your 
beneficent zeal? Are you sure that you are 
not indulging a native disposition to curry 
favor with worldlings and vanities generally ? 
Are you certain that at the best you are seek- 
ing anything better than the self-flattery that 
comes through the ability to patronize a social 
superior ? I merely ask you to reflect.” 

These were precisely the doubts which 
Cornelia had already exorcised; but they all 
sprang into new life at the touch of the laugh- 
ing malice that divined them. 

“I declare,” she said, “ you are enough to 
provoke a saint !” 

“I’m glad to see it,” said Mr. Evans. 
“ Now, I’m ofa saint, and I can be frank 
and open about a great many things that I 
observe saints like to fight shy of. A saint— 
especially a female one—is about as difficult 
a party to bring to book asany I know. Now 
7 don’t mind acknowledging all these shame- 
ful motives which you feel that you must blink. 
7 don’t mind saying that the notion of throw- 
ing something in the way of a young lady 
who has moved in the first circles, and still 
associates with lords and ladies on equal terms, 
is quite intoxicating to me, and that I will help 
you in this work with far more pleasure than 
ifshe were a mechanic’s or farmer’s daughter.” 
He smiled at the rueful misgiving painted in 
Cornelia’s countenance. “Come, Miss Root, 
what kind of newspaper work does your patri- 
cian protégée think she can do ?” 

“I don’t know as I want to talk with you 
about it,” said Cornelia. “ You had no busi- 
hess to find out who it was.” 

“I know—I know. It was my fatal gift 
of divination. A random guess, and your own 
guilty soul did the rest. Well, go on, Miss 
Root. You know that you're not going to let 
a selfish pique interfere with an opportunity 
to do good—to one above us,” he added. 
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“] should suppose,” said Cornelia, grimly, 
“that you would know a great deal better 
than I do what she’d best try. I presume she 
could do ’most any kind of writin’.” 

“ That is the presumption in regard to all 
refined and cultivated people till they prove 
the contrary—which they usually do at the 
first opportunity.” 

“I should think,” pursued Cornelia, whose 
courage always rose in view of any but moral 
obstacles, “that she could write notices of 
books. Seems as if almost anybody could 
write them.” 

“Yes,” assented the journalist, “it seems 
as if ‘anybody’ did write the greater part of 
them.” He took up some novels from his 
tables. “ Here are three novels, if she wants 
to try her hand on them, and she can review 
the batch together. That is the way we do. 
There’s quite a range in these: one is an old 
writer of established fame, one has not quite 
proved himself yet, and one is unknown. 
You would naturally think that if such books 
are works of art they would go to people of 
experience and reflection for review, but that 
is a mistake; they go to people who can be 
the most flippant and impertinent about them, 
and we find, as a general rule, that the young 
ladies who write for us can be more flippant 
and impertinent than the young men.” 

He laughed as he handed the books to 
Miss Root, and watched her face. 

“If I could ever tell,” she said, taking 
them from him, “ how much you believed of 
what you said, it would be ove satisfaction.” 

“No, no, that isn’t it, Miss Root: what 
you would like to know is how much you 
believe of what I say. Very little, I imagine. 
The philanthropist’s ability to reject any 
truth that tells against him—or her—is 
unbounded.” 

“ Well,” said Cornelia, “ I don’t know as I 
care, so long as you give her this chance.” 

“Qh, it’s perfectly safe; she’ll be sure to 
fail,” said the editor. “Tell her I want the 
notices next week some time. In the mean- 
time, 7 don’t know who's writing them.” 

He did not betray himself in any way dur- 
ing the ensuing week, and he left Cornelia 
unmolested with a secret which she did 
not know whether she ought or ought not 
to keep. Helen worked very hard at the 
criticisms ; she had it on her conscience to 
do them very fairly and justly, because when 
she had read the books carefully through she 
perceived for the first time how much thought 
and labor must go to the construction of even 
indifferent stories; and she felt that it would 
be a sin not to do justice to all this in the 
case of novels which were certainly not first- 
rate. She thought that she ought to be care- 
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ful about her style, and not say anything in 
a slipshod or slovenly way. She wrote out 
her reviews in her neatest hand, and then she 
copied them all, so that there was not one 
blot or erasure. She determined that if Mr. 
Evans accepted them, Miss Root should tell 
him who had done them; for there were 
some points which she was doubtful about, 
and on which she would like his instruction. 
She was very simple and humble in the mat- 
ter, and in her own mind looked up to the 
journalist in his professional quality with an 
awe that she had not hitherto felt for anything 
connected with “ Saturday Afternoon.” Her 
father used sometimes to buy that paper and 
send it to her when she was away from home, 
and she had read its social gossip with a 
high-minded disapproval of the entertainment 
it gave her. She never thought of looking at 
the notices of books in it; and when she first 
heard that Mr. Evans was connected with it, 
she had resolved to be very careful what she 
said before him, and she had partly withdrawn 
from anything like intimacy with Mrs. Evans 
for that reason. It was very well for Clara 
Kingsbury ; Clara Kingsbury was a kind of 
public character herself, with her charities 
and enterprises, her homes and her fairs, 
which were always needing newspaper men- 
tion; but for Helen it was another affair. 
Even now, while the question of the accept- 
ance of her work was pending, Helen asked 
herself whether she would like to have the 
Butlers know that she wrote for the “ Satur- 
day Afternoon,” and was quite sure that she 
would not. 

“ If he should take them, and you tell him 
who did them, please ask Mr. Evans not to 
mention it to any one,” she said, in giving 
her manuscript to Cornelia Root, who had 
suffered everything in the guilty conscious- 
ness that he knew already who had done 
them. 

“| aint afraid,” she said to Mr. Evans, in 
discharging herself of the business, “ that 
you'll mention it; but if you should have to 
refuse them, and then if you should show out 
any way that you knew, it would about kill 
me.” 

“ Rely upon me, Miss Root,” returned the 
editor. “ I have rejected such loads of young- 
lady literature, that I have become perfectly 
hardened, and never show out in any way 
that I know there are young ladies or liter- 
ature in the world. Ah!” he added, care- 
lessly opening the manuscript, “the bold, 
free hand of fashion, pages neatly pierced at 
the upper right-hand corner and strung upon 
a narrow red ribbon with notched edges; 
faint odor of the young person's favorite per- 
fume. Yes, this is the real thing.” 
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He laughed in the way that Cornelia Root 
had more than once said she could wof stand 
when talking with him about serious things, 

She went out after leaving the manuscript 
with him in the morning, and shortly after. 
ward Helen received the card of Mr, Hib. 
bard, who was waiting for her in the recep- 
tion-room. It was rather a shock at first, and 
then she found a sort of relief in the second 
anxiety, as people do in playing one care off 
against the other. She said to herself, in put- 
ting her ear-rings in before the glass, that he 
must have heard from Captain Butler, and 
that if Captain Butler sided with Mr. Hip. 
bard, she should not know what to do; she 
would have to yield, or at least let the whole 
matter rest till she had heard from Robert, 
to whom she had written all about it. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Harkness,” said the 
lawyer, absently dropping her proffered hand, 
“TIT have a cablegram here from Captain 
Butler.” 

“Oh, I thought you must have,” said 
Helen, in the pause which he suffered to take 
place before he went on, with a frown at the 
paper in his hand. 

“He telegraphs me from Naples, in an- 
swer to my letter, and directs me to obey 
your wishes as to paying Mr. Everton's 
claim.” 

The lawyer lifted his eyes and looked into 
Helen’s face, as if to wait her orders; and 
her heart .sank. This was what she had 
been eager and urgent to do when they last 
met; it had seemed to her then that she 
could not rest till Mr. Everton’s claim, just 
or unjust, was paid, since its existence in- 
volved a doubt of fraud. But in fact she had, 
not being able to help herself, rested very 
well, and she had begun to hope that the 
doubt could be somehow cleared away with- 
out the cost of everything to her. 

“ Ts that all he says?” she asked, feebly. 

“ No; he says he will write.” 

He handed her the dispatch, which she 
mechanically read, and then twisted round 
her finger. 

“ What do you think, Mr. Hibbard ?” she 
asked at last, pitifully. 

The lawyer must have seen so many peo- 
ple halt between their interest and their sense 
of abstract right, and gladly take advantage 
of any doubt in their own favor, that he 
could not have wondered at her hesitation. 
But he was obliged to say: 

“T can do nothing now but receive your 
instructions. I will contest the claim to the 
last, or I will pay it.” 

He again explained the matter, and put 
the points clearly before her. 

“And there must always be this doubt 
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about it, even if we gained the case?” she 


« Always. Even if that scamp himself ‘were 
to declare in our favor, and acknowledge that 
he had played upon Everton’s suspicion, the 
doubt would remain.” 

«Then, I can’t bear it! You must pay Mr. 
Fyerton!” cried Helen. “Anything, anything 
is better than living upon stolen money!” At 
the same time that she pronounced this heroic 
truth, which indeed came from her inmost 
heart, she burst into human tears for the loss 
of all that she could call her own. 

“Miss Harkness,” said the old lawyer, “I 
would not let you do this—TI would take the 
responsibility of disobeying you and Captain 
Butler both; but—but I must tell you that 
my inquiries into the matter have not been 
satisfactory. I have talked confidentially with 
several of the gentlemen who were present at 
the sale, and I find that they all carried away 
the impression that there was something queer 
about the bidding toward the last. Now, as 
I said before, I don’t believe that Everton’s 
understanding with Mortimer will ever allow 
him to press the question to an issue, and that 
you could rest legally secure in the possession 
of this money; but this, as I conceive, isn’t 
the point with you.” 

“Oh, no, no, no! And thank, ¢Aank you, 
Mr. Hibbard, for letting me decide the matter 
—and thank God for helping me to decide it 
rightly—before you told me this. Whatever 
happens now, I shall have the consolation of 
knowing that I wasn’t influenced by the fear 
of what people would think or say. I know 
that I should have been, but I know that I 
wasn't.” She dried her eyes, and controlled 
her quivering lips. “ Don’t lose an instant, 
please, about paying him, and pay him every 
cent. And oughtn’t I—oughtn’t I—to say 
something, do something to show that I was 
sorry that he was kept out of the money so 
long ?” 

“T don’t think Mr. Everton will care for 
that,” said Mr. Hibbard. “The money is 
what he wants. I will pay it; and then what 
will you do, Miss Harkness? You were com- 
ing to me for money, you said: you mustn’t 

allow any mistaken feeling 1g 

“Qh, no, I wont.” 

“T am sure that Captain Butler will wish 
me to be your banker till he comes home.” 

“Yes, certainly ; but I have a little money 
yet,” said Helen, following Mr. Hibbard to 
the door. 


XVI. 


Tue lawyer was mistaken in supposing that 
Mr. Everton cared for nothing in the affair 


except the money. He came that afternoon 
to make his acknowledgments to Helen, who 
felt it her duty to receive him when he called, 
and he showed himself capable of responding 
generously to her own action. 

“JT am well aware,” he said, “that I owe 
this reparation to you, Miss Harkness, and I 
wished you to understand that I could appre- 
ciate your conduct. The original claim is now 
fully satisfied; but the interest on the money 
that I have been kept out of, would have 
amounted during the past seven months to 
something like two hundred dollars—a little 
short of two hundred doliars. I have written 
to your attorney that we will say nothing 
about this sum, that we will consider it paid.” 

“ Thank you,” said Helen, blankly. 

It was not, perhaps, that she was insensible 
to Mr. Everton’s magnanimity ; but just then 
she was studying his personal appearance 
with a strange fascination. She found some- 
thing horrible in the neatness of this little old 
man’s dress, in the smug freshness of his new- 
ly shaven face, which had the puckered bloom 
of an apple that hangs upon the tree far into 
the winter’s cold, and even in the smoothness 
and cleanness of his conspicuous linen. 

He returned her absent gaze, winking his 
little red-lidded eyes. He presently said : 

“JT have had to lay out a great deal of 
money on the house, and I thought this might 
as well go into the general account. The 
structure was very good; but there were many 
things that needed going over, the plumbing 
especially. I have had the plumbing put into 
perfect order. Mrs. Everton was very par- 
ticular about it—the ladies are, I believe. I 
think you would be pleased to see the im- 
provement.” 

“Yes,” said Helen. 

“T have had brass pipes put in nearly 
everywhere ; Mrs. Everton had .heard that 
they were very much superior, and I was will- 
ing to do anything to gratify her: she was 
very low at the time.” 

He coughed behind his hand, and Helen 
awoke from her daze to say, gently : 

“ Oh, I hope she’s better.” 

“Thank you,” returned the old man. “But 
she is dead.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes, she was so far gone that she could 
not be moved from our old house. I never 
expected she could; but I made the changes 
to please her, and she went over them all in 
the architect’s plans. I spared no expense. I 
don’t suppose,” said Mr. Everton, with a sort 
of brisk appeal to Helen, “ that you would 
know the place now: the old cornices all 
down, and fresh paint and paper everywhere.” 

Helen did not reply ; but she looked at the 
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man with a pathetic wonder, which he appar- 
ently did not feel. 

“T think,” he continued, with a certain in- 
sinuation, “it would interest you to see the 
changes.” 

“Oh, no!” Helen broke out. 

Mr. Everton looked at her and passed his 
tongue over his red lips, fringed with dry cuti- 
cle at their edges, in apparent perplexity. 

“ I-don’t mean to say,” he resumed, “ that 
the general plan of the house is changed; 
that couldn’t be done; Mrs. Everton saw that 
herself. In many respects she was a woman 
you could reason with. It was a great blow 
to lose her.” 

“It must have been,” said Helen, relent- 
ing again, but wondering a little why Mr. 
Everton should speak to her of these matters. 

He explained for himself. 

“Your burying your father such a short 
time before I buried Mrs. Everton, it seems a 
sort of coincidence,—a kind of bond, as one 
may say,—and makes me feel as if—as if— 
you could appreciate my feelings.” 

“T am sorry for you with all my heart,” 
said Helen. “I didn’t know,” she added, 
vaguely, “that you had met with any be- 
reavement.” 

“ Yes; she’s dead,” sighed the old man. 
“Tt isn’t as if I were broken, or hadn’t kept 
my health. I’m as well as ever I was, and 
as strong. I’m as good for business as any 
two young men I know of. But it’s when I 
come home from business that I feel it ; that’s 
where the rub comes in ; it’s lonely. Yes, it’s 
lonely.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Helen, surprised into sym- 
pathetic confidence by the simple words. “ I 
often felt it in my father’s case, especially 
toward the end, when he seemed to live so 
much in the recollection of the past, and I 
knew that I was scarcely any companionship 
for him.” 

“Your father,” said Mr. Everton, dryly, 
“was a much older man than I am, and he 
was all broken up before he died; I used to 
notice it. I don’t believe,” he went on, “ but 
what you’d like the house as well as ever, if 
you saw it. I should be very sorry to think 
I'd done anything to it that you didn’t like.” 

“ It’s very, very kind of you to say so, Mr. 
Everton,” returned Helen, cordially. “ And 
you mustn’t think at all about it. When I 
made up my mind to part with it, I made up 
my mind never to care what became of it.” 

“ Well, that was the right spirit,” said Mr. 
Everton. 

“ And if the changes you have made in it 
gratified your wife in her last days, I can 
only be glad of them. I shall always think 
of my old home as it used to be; if it were 


burned to the ground, it would remain there, 
just as I left it, as long as I live.” 

“Well, I’m pleased to hear you say s0.” 
said the old man. “I like to see a young 
lady sensible 5 

“Oh, I’m not sensible,” protested Helen; 
“but I like what you’ve done because you 
did it to gratify your wife in her last days; 
that makes it sacred.” 

“I was always on good terms with her.” 
said the widower, “ and I always determined 
to wait a proper time, if I should want to marry 
again. But if you believe you've found the 
right one, there’s no sense in waiting too 
long.” 

He looked inquiringly at Helen, who was 
somewhat mystified at the turn the conversa- 
tion had taken. But she said, politely, “Oh 
no.” 

“IT should want you should like the house 
on your own account,” he continued, stil] 
more irrelevantly. 

“ On my own account ?” faltered Helen. 

“ Because I want it to be yours,” cried the 
old man, with a sort of violence. “I appre- 
ciate the course you have taken in regard to 
the fraud that was practiced upon me at the 
sale, and I say that you have acted nobly. Yes, 
nobly! And I should wish to give the house 
to you as a mark of — of — my esteem ; that, 
and everything else I have. I’m alone in the 
world, and nobody has any real claim on me, 
no matter what her re/ations may expect, and 
I will deed the house to you to-day, if you 
say so!” 

It all seemed like a dream of romance to 
Helen ; it was fabulous, it was incredible, it 
must be impossible. She began to think that 
the old man was insane, and involuntarily 
left her chair. But there was nothing abnor- 
mal about him, unless it was the repressed 
excitement in which he sat blinking at her, 
as he went on: 

“ The house can be your home to-morrow 
— to-day, if you like. You have only to say 
the word.” He seemed to form some sort of 
hope or expectation from her continued si- 
lence, and now he rose. “If you're willing, 
there’s nobody to interfere, and I should soon 
teach them to attend to their own business if 
they attempted it. My mind is as clear and 
my health is as good as ever it was, and | 
would do everything I could for you. | ad- 
mire you, and I respect you. I think you 
have right principles, and that’s a very im- 
portant thing. I should be proud of you. To 
be sure, we haven’t been much acquainted, 
and I suppose it’s only reasonable you should 
want time to think it over. I’m in no hurry; 
though, as I said, my own mind is made up.” 

«“T don’t understand what you mean,” 
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Helen. “ What do you mean? Why 
should you give me your property? and 
why ——” 

Her eyes dwelt hopelessly upon his face, 
in which a smirk of cunning insinuation 
struggled with an anxious perplexity. He 
again passed his tongue over his dry, red lips, 
and then cleared his throat, and breathed 
hard : 

“J meant—all I have; not that house, 
but half a dozen houses, and everything I’m 
worth. I’m not afraid of what people would 
say. If we’re both of one mind, the differ- 
ence in age is nothing.” At a sign of re- 
newed impatience from Helen, he added, 
desperately, “1 want you to be my wife!” 

She recoiled, with a shudder, and her teeth 
dosed ina nervous paroxysm. “Oh!” she 
uttered, in abhorrence far beyond rejection ; 
and, creeping softly by the wall to the door, 
with her eyes fixed warily upon him, as if he 
were some nightmare spider that might spring 
upon her, she vanished out of it and fled up- 
stairs to her own room, where she bolted her- 
self in. 

The half-hour of self-loathing that she 

d, with her burning face in her pillow, 
could not have been more cruel if what had 
happened were some shameful deed of her 
own. She searched her soul for cause of 
blame ; but she could find nothing worse there 
than the consciousness of having suffered her- 
self, for one inappreciable instant, to dream of 
her home coming back to her by the wild 
poetic chance which the old man’s words had 
intimated. This point of time, fine and tenu- 
ous as it was, had been vast enough for her 
to paint a picture on, where she and Robert, 
dim figures of grateful reverence, had seemed 
piously to care for the declining years of their 
benefactor, and to comfort his childless soli- 
tude at their fireside. But the silly vision, for 
which she grieved and blushed, was innocent, 
as she felt even in the depths of her self- 
abasement, and the thought of it ended in 
the reaction through which she rose from the 
bed and dashed off a letter commanding Mr. 
Hibbard to pay the interest on the money 
due Mr. Everton, to the last cent, and not to 
accept any sort of concession from him. But 
the horror of his offer survived, an incredi- 
ble fact, which she could not reject. His age, 
in asking to mate itself with her youth, had 
seemed to dishonor both, and had become 
unspeakably ugly and revolting to her. She 
wondered what kind of young girl could it be 
that could marry an old man, and what he 

seen in her that made him think she 
could be such a girl. Nothing, she was sure ; 
and therefore this humiliation, when she was 
so blameless, must be her punishment for 
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sins from the consequence of which she had 
seemed to escape; for the way in which she 
had tortured Robert; for her flirting, as she 
did that first day, with Lord Rainford ; for 
liking to be admired, and for, perhaps, trying 
to make people admire her. Yes, that must 
be it ; and as soon as Helen fitted the burden 
to her spirit, she rose up with strength to 
bear it. Whatever men have contrived to 
persuade themselves, in those latter days, as 
to the relations of cause and effect in the 
moral world, there are yet few women who 
do not like to find a reason for their suffer- 
ings in their sins, and taey often seem still to 
experience the heroic satisfaction in their 
penalties which nothing but the old-fashioned 
Christian’s privity to the designs of Provi- 
dence can give. 

When Cornelia Root came home to tea, 
she knocked at Helen’s door and passed in 
round the jamb a hand with which she pro- 
duced the effect of rejecting all responsibility 
for the letter it conveyed. “ I guess it’s from 
Mr. Evans,” she said, refusing to look in. “I 
don’t know what’s in it.” 

Helen was ready, in her penitence, almost 
to welcome the worst ; but the envelope only 
conveyed a printed slip from the publishers 
of the “Saturday Afternoon,” in which they 
thanked her for her contribution and begged 
to inclose their check in payment. She rap- 
ped in her turn at Miss Root’s door. “ Just 
to tell you the good news,” she explained to 
Cornelia’s inquiring face. while a laugh flut- 
tered out of her throat, which just failed of 
being a sob. “ They’ve accepted them!” She 
escaped again into her own room, before Cor- 
nelia could formulate that strictly truthful ex- 
pression of her feelings without which she 
would not speak at all. She joined Helen a 
little later, and underwent pangs of remorse in 
arranging with her to call on Mr. Evans that 
evening and confess the authorship of the re- 
views preparatory to asking his candid criticism 
and his advice about future work. Cornelia’s 
heart smote her in the presence of Helen’s 
unsuspicious rejoicings; she languished for 
the moment when she could own that Mr. 
Evans had wickedly divined their secret from 
the first, and she found no relief, but rather 
an added anguish in the skillful duplicity with 
which he received Helen’s avowal. 

He was alone when they knocked at his 
door, for Mrs. Evans was putting their boy to 
bed after the usual conflict with his entreaties 
andstratagems. “Is it possible?” he demanded, 
with a radiant deceit. “ Why, this is delight- 
ful, Miss Harkness. We are quite an zsthetic 
colony here, under Mrs. Hewitt’s hospitable 
roof—with Miss Root’s art-work and your 
literature and my journalism. Really!” He 
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deepened Cornelia’s sense of nefarious com- 
plicity by the smile aside which she could not 
reject. “ Have you written much for publi- 
cation ?” 

“T’m afraid you must see that I haven't,” 
said Helen, with a straightforward honesty 
that Cornelia felt ought to have made Mr. 
Evans ashamed of himself; “and I wished 
you to tell me just where I have failed in my 
work, and, if you will be so good, how I can 
improve it.” 

This seemed to Helen a perfectly simple 
and natural request, and she was not, per- 
haps, altogether without the feeling that Mr. 
Evans ought to be gratified at her approach- 
ing him for instruction. 

“Well, there you set me rather a difficult 
task, Miss Harkness,” he said, evasively. “We 
usually expect the fact that we are willing to 
print a contribution to suffice as criticism in 
its favor.” 

“ Yes,” pursued Helen; “but you want be- 
ginners to do better and better, don’t you? 
I’m not saying it to fish up a compliment 
from you, but I wish really and truly that 
you would tell me what my faults are. 


Please specify something,” she said, with an 
ingenuous sweetness which smote Cornelia to 
the soul, but which apparently glanced effect- 
lessly from the editor’s toughened spirit. He 
laughed, as if other ladies had said the.like to 


him before. “ Indeed, I shall not be hurt at 
anything you say!” cried Helen. 

“It’s a little academic,” said the editor. 
“ But that’s a good fault. It had better be 
that than be smart.” 

“Oh, yes! I detest smartness in everything.” 
She wondered just what Mr. Evans meant by 
academic, but she did not like to ask, and 
she consoled herself by reflecting that he had 
said it was a good fault to be academic. 

“ T don’t know,” he continued, “ that it is 
the best plan to tell the plots and explain the 
characters so fully as you’ve done; but that 
can be easily remedied.” 

“T see,” said Helén. “It destroys the 
reader’s interest in the story.” 

“Yes,” assented the editor, “and in the 
review a little. And I don’t think it’s best to 
sum up very deliberately at the end, and to 
balance considerations so formally.” 

“No?” said Helen. She had thought it 
was well, and she began to wonder why it 
was not. 

“ But that part can be easily omitted. And 
I shouldn’t quote from the book unless I 
could give something very significant or 
characteristic. Your sentences are a little 
long. And it is rather late in the day to open 
with an essay, however brief, on the general 
effect and tendency of fiction. I think I should 
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always begin directly with the book in hand 
and let those ideas come in incidentally.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said Helen, eagerly, 

Mr. Evans put down her manuscript, which 
he had taken up from the table, and added 
lightly, “I shall have to work it over a little 
before it goes to the printers, and then when 
you have it in the proof you will see what 
I’ve done, and get a better notion of what | 
mean than I could give you in words.” 

“ Oh, thank you very much. That will be 
so kind of you!” exclaimed Helen. She 
added: “I was careful to write only on one 
side of the paper. I heard that the printers 
preferred it.” 

“ Quite right,” said Mr. Evans, with a smile 
at this innocence. Cornelia Root felt the irony 
of it, but it was simply amiable to Helen, 
“They do, very much. It’s beautiful copy. 
By the way, here is the ‘Afternoon’ for this 
week, if you want to look it over. You're one 
of us now, you know.” 

“Thank you. I shall be very glad of it,” 
said Helen, taking the paper he offered her. 

Mr. Evans seemed to have all his work 
about him, and she thought that she ought 
not to keep him any longer. She said “ Good- 
night,” but Cornelia lingered a little ; she could 
not help it; she could not rest till she knew 
from the editor, taken alone and defenseless, 
whether he thought Helen would ever be able 
to help herself by writing, and she told him 
so in as many words. 

“T saw you attempting to pierce my inmost 
soul all the time, Miss Root,” said the editor. 
“ And I tell you frankly, you wont get the 
truth out of me. Miss Harkness is a very cul- 
tivated young lady.” He bent over her MS., 
which he had again drawn toward him. “She 
possesses a neat and polished style. I could 
imagine that in letter-writing she would have 
all the charm that tradition attributes to your 
sex in that art. In addressing the object of 
her affections”—Cornelia gave a start of in- 
dignant protest and disclaimer, which had no 
effect upon Mr. Evans, who went smoothly 
on—‘“ she must be fascinating, and I have no 
doubt the fashionable friends to whom she 
describes our humble boarding-house menage 
think she writes delightfully. But in appeal- 
ing to the general reader through the medium 
of the public prints, Miss Harkness seems to 
think it advisable to present her ideas and 
impressions in the desiccated form. Her re- 
view has all the fixed and immovable grace, 
all the cold and dignified slipperiness, of a 
literary exercise.” He looked up, and laughed 
out his enjoyment of the righteous despair n 
Cornelia’s face. ; 

She dropped upon the corner of a chair. 
“She’s got to do something,” she said. 
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«Qh, no, she hasn’t,” returned Mr. Evans, 
cheerily. “She hasn’t kept her secret so well 
as you have, Miss Root; and yesterday a 
fashionable friend of hers stopped her coupé 
at the pavement, and called me up to the 
window to say that she was so glad I was 
giving Miss Harkness a chance to write for 
«Saturday Afternoon,” and was sure that I 
would find her very clever. She was always 
such a brilliant girl, and said such delightful 
things! Miss Kingsbury asked me if I didn’t 
think it was dreadful, her having lost every- 
thing, and being thrown upon her own re- 
sources in this way; and I said I did; but I 
don’t. And then Miss Kingsbury explained 
that, of course, she and numerous other persons 
of wealth and respectability would be only 
too glad to have Helen Harkness come and 
spend her days with them, but she could not 
pear the idea of dependence; and wasn’t 
her trying to do something for herself splen- 
did? And I said that I thought it was; but 
I don’t. And Miss Kingsbury said she knew 
it would appeal to me, and I said that it did; 
but it doesn’t. Why should it appeal to me, 
—why should I think it splendid that a healthy 
young woman refuses to be a loafer and a 
pauper? Why, under heaven, shouldn't she 
do something for herself? The town is full 
of young women who are od/iged to do some- 
thing for themselves. That’s the kind of splen- 


dor that appeals to me, —the involuntary kind, 
like my own. Is it any worse for Miss Hark- 
ness to work for a living than for the tens 
of thousands of other girls who are doing it ? 
You have worked for a living yourself, Miss 


Root. Do you want me to regard you as 
splendid ? ” 

Cornelia examined her just spirit in silence 
fora moment. “It’s different with us,” she 
answered, “ because we were brought up to 
work. We never expected anything else, and 
it isn’t so much of a hardship for us as it is for 
agirl like her, who is used to being taken care 
of, and never had to do or think for herself.” 

“Ah, my dear Miss Root, it is the princess 
in exile who appeals to us both! But is she 
more to be praised for refusing to eat the but- 
tered roll of others’ prosperity than the peas- 
ant-maids who have never had the chance 
of refusing ?” 

“She’s more to be pitied!” 

_“ Right again, Miss Root! You are always 

nght. By the way, why didn’t you urge Miss 
Harkness to attempt something in art? Miss 
Kingsbury asked me if I couldn’t get her 
some book to illustrate! She said that Miss 
Harkness’s sketches were exquisite, and she 
asked me if I had ever seen any of them. 
Have you ?” 

“ Yes,” Cornelia reluctantly admitted. 
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“Well?” 

“They’re hopeless !” cried Cornelia, with an 
involuntary vehemence that delighted Evans. 

“And you thought that, if she couldn't 
draw, she could wnte! That was quite nat- 
ural.” 

“It was her own idea,” urged Cornelia. 

“ And it was your idea that she should write 
for me! Very good, very nght, very like a 
philanthropist!” 

“Now, you know well enough, Mr. Evans,” 
began Cornelia, “that you were perfectly free 
to refuse Miss Harkness’s writin’; and I aint 
goin’ to praise you up for takin’ it, if that’s 
what you're after.” 

“That’s what I’m after; but I knew I 
shouldn’t get it, before you told me. Who 
praises an editor for anything? You and 
Miss Kingsbury will only think I’ve done my 
duty when I’ve sat up till midnight putting this 
pretty rubbish into shape.” 

“Is it so bad as that?” asked Cornelia, 
aghast. “ Why didn’t you give it back to her, 
and tell her it was rubbish? It would have 
been the best for her in the end!” 

“ Because I have atimid andtruckling spirit, 
Miss Root, and you know it. Because I have 
scarcely the heart to refuse the rubbish of 
ladies who tell me they have produced it in 
the interest of some worthy charity, or for the 
purpose of eking out their pin-money; and 
I’m naturally helpless in the presence of a 
lady who has written it for bread—as I am 
given to understand.” Cornelia was silent, 
and the editor continued, gleefully : “A woman 
can sometimes do something without dam- 
aging others ; but when a /ady undertakes to 
help herself, some man has to suffer for it; 
and why shouldn’t I be the victim? I usually 
devote Saturday night to working on a little 
play I’m trying to write, but I dare say the 
time will be much better employed in rewrit- 
ing Miss Harkness’s reviews.” 

He watched the travail of Miss Root’s soul 
in her honest eyes with a smile of unrelenting 
enjoyment. 

“ Besides, I like to befriend gentility in ad- 
versity as well as you do, Miss Root. The 
thought that I am actually earning money, 
without her knowing it, for a young lady 
of Miss Harkness’s condescension, does my 
mean and servile little soul more good than 
I can well describe.” 

Cornelia burst forth with a sort of groan. 
“ Oh, it’s all wrong, I know it is! But what 
is a-girl fit for that’s been brought up just as 
a lady? If there’s anything under the sun 
that she can honestly do, without imposing 
upon other people and putting them to twice 
the trouble she takes for herself, for goodness’ 
sake, let her do it!” 
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“ Very just sentiments ; but what is it ?” 

“ Well, one thing it és#’¢,; and that’s writ- 
ing for the papers, and I shall tell her so!” 

“You have no right to abuse my confi- 
dence, Miss Root,” said the editor, with su- 
perficial gravity, through which his laughter 
broke when she turned desperately upon him. 
“ Miss Harkness’s failure is my secret—if it 
is a failure. / supposed it was a shining suc- 
cess! There are very few young ladies who 
can get editors to write their articles for them 
and then let them pocket the proceeds.” 

“ T should think,” said Cornelia, “ that you 
would be ashamed to make fun of everything 
the way youdo. It seems as if you didn’t have 
a morsel of compassion for the poor thing.” 

“ Ah, there it is again! Accept her ineffi- 
ciency and applaud her failure because you 
pity her! Do you think the ladies are ever 
going to do anything for themselves as long 
as the world is asked and expected to take 
that attitude ? Did you tell her that she was 
an artist, and then work up her sketches for 
her? Have a morsel of compassion yourself, 
Miss Root! I’m going to have large masses 
of it. I’m going to rewrite Miss Harkness’s 
whole review!” 

His laugh followed Cornelia as she climbed 
the stairs in slow and heavy perplexity to her 
room. 

Helen in her room was light-heartedly writ- 
ing to Robert, and telling him that, though 
she had now absolutely nothing in the world, 
she had never felt so happy since her father 
died, for now she had found at last that she 
could do something and be of some use. She 
could not grieve, even for his sake, for the 
loss of the money paid back to Mr. Everton— 
the thought of it now was such a perfect hor- 
ror. She said that some time she should tell 
him why, but not now; and she turned from 
the odious subject to describe her interview 
with Mr. Evans, who had been so frankly 
kind and encouraging. She had not said 
anything to Robert about Lord Rainford yet, 
and she wondered whether she ought. Some 
time, of course, she must do so; but she was 
afraid it might be difficult to make the whole 
affair clear to Robert at that distance. -It was 
something that could be much better spoken 
than written; she resolved, at least, to leave 
her letter open till morning, and decide then 
what she should do. 

She was not sleepy, but she felt a pleasant 
languor, such as comes after the fortunate 
close of a period of strong excitements, and 
she sat down before the fire, which was giv- 
ing out its last delicious glow, to indulge her 
fatigue a little more luxuriously. She looked 
back over what had happened during the 
week with satisfaction, now that it was past ; 
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she was glad not only that she had paid that 
horrible old man his money, but that she had 
been right, and not, as she had sometimes 
feared, morbid and conceited about wishing 
him to be paid. She felt that she had behaved 
in a sensible and business-like manner; that 
Captain Butler’s action proved this ; and that 
all the events sustained her in her first instinc- 
ive impulse. At this safe removal in time and 
space, Mr. Everton’s proposal did not seem 
so simply horrible ; it began to reveal some 
amusing aspects ; she broke into a little mur. 
mur of laughter when she thought of certain 
moments of perplexity for him. 

As for the money, it was a little matter: jt 
was five thousand dollars in the abstract, but 
in reality it was only six dollars a week; and 
with the prospect of literary work from Mr. 
Evans, and perhaps other editors, she could 
easily make that up—she had earned ten 
dollars by her pen already. 

She unfolded the paper that Mr. Evans 
had given her, and the crepitation of its 
leaves sent a light shiver through her. What 
would the Butlers say when she sent them 
the next number, with her reviews marked in 
it? She knew from her own fine reluctance 
that it would surprise them disagreeably ; and 
she fancied Jessie Butler supporting, and Mrs. 
Butler forgiving, while Marian Ray denounced 
her new attempt. But, she reflected, she 
would often have to disagree with Marian 
Ray; and whatever people said of the society 
gossip in the “ Saturday Afternoon,” it was 
a good literary paper. Everybody acknowl- 
edged that. She heard herself defending it to 
Marian, and in the rapid process of reverie 
it had come to her saying plainly to Marian 
that she saw no disgrace in writing for the 
newspapers, and that the only disgrace could 
be in writing dishonestly and vulgarly for 
them. She had said she had Clara Kings- 
bury’s approval, and Marian had laughed 
and answered: “Oh, if she had Clara Xings- 
bury’s approval!” and had retreated again 
to Naples ; for Helen had now the newspaper 
quite open, and was looking for the book re- 
views occupying the place which hers would 
have the next Saturday. They were rather 
appallingly well written; she could see that 
they were indefinitely better done than hers. 
She wondered if they were Mr. Evans's, and 
she gave a little sigh of dismay, while her 
eye wandered idly to the next column, where 
a name arrested it. 

The name was Fenton’s, and the para- 
graph in which it occurred seemed to become 
alive and sentient under her eyes. It was a 
dispatch from Washington, rehearsing, with 
telegraphic brevity, the facts of the wreck of 
the Meteor, as furnished to the State Depart- 
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ment by the consul at Tahiti from the state- 
ments of the survivors. 

Five days after the disaster, the French 
ship Belle Paysanne, which brought them to 
that port, had fallen in with an open boat 
containing Captain Rollins and a number of 
the Meteor’s crew and passengers, who re- 

rted that Lieutenant Fenton and three 
others had volunteered to remain on the reef 
where the Meteor struck till the overladen 
poat could find land and return to them. 
The Belle Paysanne altered her course and 
yisited the scene of the catastrophe ; but the 
wreck had then disappeared, and there were 
no traces of the men left behind. A week 
later, however, the ship picked up another of 
the Meteor’s boats with the two sailors who 
had remained with Lieutenant Fenton. From 
the narrative of these men, it seemed that the 
wreck had broken up the day after Captain 
Rollins abandoned her, and that Lieutenant 
Fenton, who had lingered on board after 
helping to launch the boat, was caught in 
the wreck and carried down with her. His 
companion, a passenger named Giffen, was 
rescued by the seamen; but he had been so 
badly bruised by the floating timbers that he 
died the following day. 

They confirmed the statements of Captain 
Rollins and all the other survivors concerning 
the heroic behavior of Lieutenant Fenton, 
who had chosen to remain on the rock rather 
than imperil the lives of the passengers in 
Captain Rollins’s boat, and who had been 
most efficient throughout the events that fol- 
lowed the striking of the ship. The boat in 
which the men were found was in a ruinous 
condition, and was set adrift after their res- 
cue. A large sum of money belonging to 
Captain Rollins, which they had recovered 
from the wreck before it broke up, was re- 
stored to him. 


XVII. 


HELEN did not come down to her break- 
fast, and Cornelia Root, who was finishing 
hers about the time there began to be ques- 
tion at Miss Harkness’s absence, said she 
would step in and see what the matter was 
after she got on her things. She found Helen 
sitting before the empty grate; the gas was 
burning and the bed untouched, and a thrill 
of terror went through her lest Helen should 
be sitting there dead. When, after bidding 
her good-morning in vain, she ventured to 
touch her on the shoulder, Helen looked 
round with a stare that, for the moment, 
made Cornelia repent being so bold. 

“For the good Lord’s sake!” cried the 
girl, “ what is it, Miss Harkness ?” 


“Oh, nothing,” said Helen. She began to 
laugh, and tried to hide under her hands the 
newspaper she had in her lap, and then, as 
if at her failure in this, she began to weep 
piteously. “ Look!” she exclaimed, opening 
the paper and pointing to the story of the 
shipwreck. “ He’s dead! And those men 
killed him. Oh, I’ve thought it all out!” 

Cornelia took the paper and, after a swift 
glance at the paragraph, put it aside without 
questioning her. 

“1 guess you better lie down, Miss Hark- 
ness, and try to get some rest. I’m going to 
have your fire made up.” 

She got her to bed, and then she conferred 
with the landlady outside the door ; she ended 
by sacrificing her own preference for a female 
physician and calling in the doctor who, Mrs. 
Hewitt recollected hearing Miss Harkness 
once say, had taken care of her father. 

She sent a note to Miss Kingsbury, telling 
her that she was afraid Miss Harkness was 
going to be sick, and asking her to come to 
see her; but word was returned that Miss 
Kingsbury was in New York, and would not 
be home till the latter part of the week. It 
was then too late to move the sick girl to her 
friend’s house. 

It did not need the light which Miss Kings- 
bury threw on her relation to Lieutenant 
Fenton to enable Helen’s fellow-boarders to 
understand what had happened. Cornelia 
Root had understood it at once, with aus- 
tere resolution not to recognize her own priv- 
ity to the fact even to herself; Mrs. Evans 
had divined it, and talked it over with her 
husband, who halted between remorse for 
having laughed at Helen’s contributions and 
secret question whether he would not be jus- 
tifiable in using a parallel incident in his play ; 
Mrs. Hewitt guessed it out, in a hungry in- 
ability to talk it over with anybody, and got 
her first real comfort out of the expansive 
desolation in which Miss Kingsbury confided 
to them all her grief for what had happened, 
and stated the facts as fully as she knew 
them. 

“ Well, it didn’t stand to reason,” said Mrs. 
Hewitt, “that she would care so much for a 
brother, and an adopted one at that.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Clara. “It was much 
more than that!” 

She got a professional nurse to relieve the 
devotion of all Helen’s volunteer nurses, and 
from this young woman Mrs. Hewitt at first 
hoped everything, but only to be the more 
keenly disappointed ; for, so far from reporting 
the tenor of Helen’s delirium, the nurse wholly 
refused to talk of her patient. She would sit 
at Mrs. Hewitt’s own table, and blink at Mrs. 
Hewitt through her glasses, and never say a 
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word morning, noon, or night, until Mrs. Hew- 
itt did not know what woudd become of her. 
Mrs. Hewitt’s disgust with the nurse author- 
ized the first full laugh which Evans had per- 
mitted himself since Helen’s sickness began. 
It was after a favorable turn had taken place ; 
nevertheless, Cornelia Root bent upon him a 
look of keen reproof. 

“Oh, come now, Miss Root!” he pro- 
tested, “I’m not going to stand that. I’ve 
just succeeded, after infinite pains and argu- 
ment, in convincing Mrs. Evans that I didn’t 
cause Miss Harkness’s fever by laughing at 
her literature while I was putting it into shape 
that night; and I still believe that if she had 
died, my wife would have required me to de- 
liver myself up to justice. But I am an inno- 
cent man, and I wont have you going round 
and looking as though this never would have 
happened if it hadn’t been for me.” 

Cornelia opened her mouth to deny the ac- 
cusation, but Evans hastily interposed. “ Do 
you mean to say that you haven’t thought— 
that you haven’t /e/¢—that I was somehow 
to blame for the whole thing?” She refused 
to answer, with a dignity that did not avail 
her. “ Don’t fall back upon the fact that I 
lent her the newspaper! I didn’t invent the 
facts, at any rate; but I’ve suffered under the 
ban of public opinion quite as if I had, and 
now I’m going to stop it.” 

** What nonsense!” said Cornelia. “ But if 
your conscience pricks you for anything, /’m 
not going to comfort you.” 

Oh, it isn’t my conscience that pricks me! 
It’s your conscience and Mrs. Evans’s con- 
science that have goaded me to desperation. 
I can get on very well with my own con- 
science.” 

As soon as Helen could be safely taken 
away, Clara had her carried to her house, 
where she completed herconvalescence amidst 
every superfluity of luxury. For many weeks 
she remained, gathering strength and listlessly 
accepting service and favor that she never 
could repay ; but at last the day came when 
the tide of life rose high enough in her veins 
to beat in feeble revolt. 

“You know,” she said, “this must end 
some time, Clara. I’m not your mother or 
sister. You can’t keep on taking care of me, 
as if I belonged to you.” 

“You do belong to me, Helen, dear,” cried 
her friend, with a rush of generous tender- 
ness. “ Don’t talk of anything ending, but 
just stay on and on. Why shouldn’t you? 
What would you do?” 

“ Ah, that’s the old question!” 

“I didn’t mean that! I meant, why should 
you try to do anything ?” 

“I suppose, because I’m not a lily of the 


field, for one thing.” Clara laughed gratefully 
for the gleam of gayety from Helen, whose 
sadness had been heavy on her heart. “| 
should be glad enough never to do anything, 
or even be anything again. You understand, 
Clara, what I’ve been through ?” she asked. 

“ You hinted something once, and I could 
guess the rest.” 

“Then we wont speak of it. It’s sucha 
mercy we needn’t! But you can see that all 
the past is swept away from me. There's 
nothing left; I have to begin everything new, 
with new ideas and new objects. I used to 
be ambitious about helping myself, but I’m 
not now; even my pride in that is broken.” 
The tears of self-pity started to her eyes, 
“ Yes, I would be humbly grateful if I needn’t 
do anything. But I must. And the old ques- 
tion comes back, What ?” 

“ Oh, Helen,” said her friend, devoutly, “if 
you would only stay and be a companion to 
me —anything!” 

Helen smiled. “To cheer you up—read 
to you—keep you interested—go pleasure 
journeys with you? Yes, I should be a gay 
companion.” 

“ Well, then, my housekeeper, if you wii/ 
insist upon usefulness,—and I don’t blame 
you for it; I should myself. Why shouldn't 
you be my housekeeper? I have heard of 
girls trying that!” 

“T should be glad to learn housekeeping of 
you, Clara. You know I don’t know anything 
about it, and that you know everything. | 
used to pretend to keep house for papa, but 
Margaret really did it all. I must be fit for 
something ; but I can’t tell what it is, yet.” 

“TI can’t bear to hear you talk so, Helen. 
Why don’t you try writing again? I’m sure 
Mr. Evans would be glad to have you.” 

“Don’t!” cried Helen. “I couldn’t think 
of anything I tried before—that.” She 
touched her calamity with the word, and then 
struggled to get away from it with a curious 
effort of her broken spirit, which Clara said 
afterward made her think of a crippled bird 
trying to fly. “I’m a fearful problem, Clara. 
But don’t worry over me any longer, now. 
There must be some very simple answer to 
me, if we take time to think it out; and I’m 
afraid I’m willing to take all the time you'll 
let me. I’ll accept any sort of disguised charity 
at present; and if you want to start a sub- 
scription for me, Clara, you may. Only, don't 
let me know about it.” 

A thought seemed to strike Miss Kings- 
bury, which kept her silent for a moment. 
“There was a Hungarian lady here last year, 
who had a plan of gardening for girls—vege- 
table and flower gardening. I wonder if you 
met her.” 
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“No,” said Helen. 

“She was at the Kelloggs’. She was Mrs. 
Kellogg’s religion for the time being.” Helen 
did not catch hopefully at the gospel of the 
Magyar prophetess, but looked with a rueful 
surprise at her friend, who went on: “Then 
there has been a good deal of talk about farm- 
ing for women—small fruits, and poultry.” 
She threw out the suggestion diffidently, but 
gathered courage when once it was projected 
from her. “I suppose one becomes interested 
in it, and gets very fond of the poor little things.” 

“Which, Clara—the berries or the chick- 
ens?” asked Helen, with a lifeless laugh. “I 
should want to eat the berries, but I can’t 
imagine eating poultry of one’s personal ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Qh, I meant having an affection for the 
chickens; you’d have to let other people eat 
them.” She joined in Helen’s laugh at the 
futility of her suggestions; but she added: 
“Well, we must think out the answer to you. 
There’s no hurry.” 

“Oh, no.” 

That afternoon Margaret came with a heart 
full of proud contrition to blame herself for 
having been in Ireland for the past three 
months, and for having just learned of Helen’s 
sickness and whereabouts. She wept over 


Helen’s sorrows and over her wasted looks 
and hollow eyes, and the girl was freer to 
talk with her of what had happened than she 


had yet felt with any one else. 

She told her about the shipwreck, of which 
Margaret had not heard before, and she showed 
her a scrap of paper, the cover of an official 
dispatch. “Here are his last words. He 
wrote them to me while he was standing on 
that rock in the middle of the sea, and they 
came from Washington after I was taken sick.” 

“Oh, Miss Helen, Miss Helen, how did 
you ever live to tell the tale?” 

Helen did not answer. “ We were engaged, 
and he was coming home,” she said, with a 
sort of crazy satisfaction in the poignancy of 
Margaret’s sympathy. She threw the burden 
of suffering upon her for the time, and tatked 
with an unsparing hardness for herself. “ But 
I deserved it—I deserved it all.” Her thin 
hands trembled in her lap and her head shook. 

“Where are you living now, Margaret?” 
she broke off, abruptly. 

“Why, Miss Helen,” answered Margaret, 
with a blush, “I’m living in the Port, in a 
house of my own.” 

“In a house of your own?” 

“Yes, Miss Helen.” Margaret hesitated. 
“ You see, there was an old fellow on the ship, 
coming back, that had been out to Ireland 
too, and he kept talking so much about it all 
the way, and never leaving me a moment's 
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peace, that I thought maybe I’d better. And 
so, I did—three weeks ago.” 

“ Did what?” 

“ Married him, Miss Helen.” Margaret 
seemed doubtful of the effect of the intelli- 
gence upon Helen; she hastened to add, in 
excuse, “ He’s a very quiet body, and he 
works at the glass-works in East Cambridge. 
We have a nice little house, and I should be 
much pleased to have you come out some 
day and see it, Miss Helen. The worst of it 
is, that there isn’t enough to keep a person 
busy, and I’m thinking that maybe I'll take a 
boarder. There’s a spare rooth. He'd like to 
see you, Miss Helen. I've told him a good 
deal about you.” 

“Thank you, Margaret; I will come out 
some day. I should like to see your husband.” 

“ Oh, he’s no great things. But he’s a very 
quiet body.” 

Helen was looking at the bonnet on Mar- 
garet’s head, and she answered, rather ab- 
sently, “ Yes.” The bonnet was a combination 
of purple fruits and magenta flowers, caught 
in a net of lace, as if to protect them from 
the depredations of birds and insects. “ Where 
did you get your bonnet, Margaret ?” 

“In Hanover street, Miss Helen,” said 
Margaret. “I don’t think it’s very good ; do 
you? I paid enough for it; but money wont 
buy the like of the bonnets that you used to 
make me, Miss Helen.” 

“You'd better let me see what I can do 
with this. The shape isn’t bad,” said Helen, 
critically. ’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t, Miss Helen. After what 
I've said to you! I should feel as if I'd 
hinted.” 

“ You needn't be ‘ under a compliment for 
it,’ Margaret,” said Helen, with a sudden in- 
spiration. “You may pay me for making 
over the bonnet!” 

“ Oh, Miss Helen!” 

“Yes. I need the money. I must work 
for my living now.” 

“ How good of you!” said Clara, when 
she found Helen with the bonnet in her 
hands the next day, and learned whose it was. 

“Tt’s good forme,” returned Helen. “ Mar- 
garet pays me for doing it. Perhaps //is is 
the solution.” 

Clara permitted herself a silence in which 
her imagination kindled with the idea. 

“ Helen,” she cred, “ it is splendid! Why 
shouldn’t you do something of the sort? 
There’s nothing disgraceful about it, and with 
your taste, your genius, you could make every 
bonnet a work of art—as they do those pict- 
ure-dresses in London.” 

They talked the scheme over, and, as soon 
as Helen was strong enough tc attempt it, 
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they put it in practice. Clara wanted her to 
set up a shop in her drawing-room; but they 
devolved upon something more modest in 
the end, and ‘Helen took Mrs. Hewitt’s par- 
lor floor. Clara advanced the capital; a 
tasteful and recherché stock of frames and 
feathers and ribbons was chosen, and Helen 
embarked in the enterprise under the favor- 
ing smiles of a world at once fashionable and 
sympathetic and high-minded. It would not 
be easy to say just how the scheme came to 
final ruin. But when once a lively lady had 
said Miss Harkness’s bonnets had so much 
touch, and another had answered, “ Oh, yes, 
they were a// touch,” and both had then tittered 
in tacit recognition of < certain amateurish 
lack in them, it was well on the way to fail- 
ure. By the time that a visiting New York 
lady had said Miss Harknessseemed to be quite 
a Boston fashion, and had been answered, 
“Oh, no—a Boston fassion,” she wasno longer 
so. Clara Kingsbury wore her Harkness bon- 
net to the bitter end (as some one phrased it) ; 
but she was notoriously interested, and her 
heroic devotion counted for nothing. All 
Helen’s gains went to pay the assistant whom 
she had taken from a well-known milliner’s 
shop, with a just conviction of her own un- 
fitness for practical details; and when her 
stock was exhausted, and the ladies had given 
away her bonnets to their second-girls, she 
had nothing but her debt to Clara for her 
pains. They cried over the failure together 
when they had to face it at last, and Clara 
inveighed against the hollowness and ingrati- 
tude of the world. But Helen took the blame 
upon herself. 

“It was arrogant in me to suppose that I 
could succeed in any business without serv- 
ing an apprenticeship to it—without begin- 
ing at the bottom. It was like those silly 
women who go on the stage, and expect to 
begin at the very top, over the heads of peo- 
ple who have faithfully worked all their lives 
learning to be actors. It’s just!” 

“That doesn’t make it any the easier to 
bear,” Clara repined. 

“Tt does for me,” said Helen. “If the 
things that have happened to me were not 
just, I couldn't endure them.” 

Clara took her in her arms, vowing that 
she was the best and bravest creature in the 
world, and that she had never done anything 
except suffer unmerited wrong. She would 
not hear any talk of the money she had ad- 
vanced ; she professed that if their undertak- 
ing had succeeded, she had always intended 
to take her share of the profits, and that she 
was more than willing to take her share of 
the loss. How little it was, compared to Hel- 
en’s, who had lost time and labor, and every- 


thing but courage! She did not understand 
how Helen kept up. 

“ Because I must,” Helen explained. “ You 
can bear things that you must bear. I suppose 
that’s what makes death endurable to those 
that have to live on.” Clara was silent in awe 
of her sad wisdom, and she went on more 
lightly: “ Besides, this hasn’t been altogether 
a loss to me, this experience. I’ve learnt a 
good many things. l’ve really learnt how to 
make bonnets, for one thing, and I believe | 
can be of some little use to others as well as 
myself. I’ve got a new idea, and I’m going 
out to talk with Margaret about it.” 

“With Margaret! Oh, Helen, dear, what 
is it? I’m afraid P 

“ That it’s something foolish ? It isn’t. It’s 
only something distasteful—something very 
humble. It’s something Miss Root suggested.” 

Clara was only partly comforted. “ Miss 
Root is terribly severe. She doesn’t know 
how to spare people’s sensibilities.” 

“ She’s had to do with people who have no 
business to have any sensibilities—like me. 
I’ve thought it all out, Clara.” A woman in- 
stinctively respects another woman who says 
this, and believes her; Clara listened atten- 
tively. “I’ve thought it all out, and I see that 
I haven’t talent enough to be first-rate in 
anything. I couldn’t endure to be a second- 
rate artist or writer; but I don’t mind beinga 
second-rate milliner; and that’s what I’m 
going to be, if I can. And now I wont tell 
you anything more about my scheme till I see 
whether it’s practicable. People will laugh, 
but they wont sneer; and if they pity me, I 
shall be glad and grateful for their pity.” 

Clara tried to get from her some details of 
her plan, but she would not give them ; she 
would not leave her any comfort but the fact 
that she could not say or do anything to pre- 
vent her trying to carry out her plan. 

She went out to Margaret’s in the horse-cars, 
and walked down the little side street to the 
end of the row of French-roof cottages, in the 
last and poorest of which Margaret was so 
proud of living. Helen’s sickness and con- 
valescence, and her subsequent experiment in 
zsthetic millinery, had carried her through 
the summer and the early fall; the young 
elms along the sidewalk had dropped their 
last yellow leaves, and the grass in the nar- 
row door-yards lay limp and flat after the 
heavy November frosts; around, the open 
lots stretched brown and bare, swept by an 
east wind that brought the salt savor of the 
bay rank across them. A few slatternly goats, 
lank and heavy-uddered, wandered over the 
dismal expanse, as if to crop the battered 
tomato-cans and old boots in which it 
abounded. 
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Margaret’s house had never had more than 
one coat of pinkish brown paint, and it looked 
rather thinly clad for the season; but within, 
a pungent heat from the furnace, which did 
more than anything else to make Margaret 
feel that she was an American householder, 
struck into the parlor where she received 
Helen. It was curious and amusing to see 
how little Margaret had profited by her life 
in Beacon Steps, in arranging and decorating 
her best room. There were no evidences of 
the better taste to which she had been accus- 
tomed half ‘her days ; she had simply tried to 
make her parlor as like all the other parlors 
in that row as she could, with a wood-colored 
ingrain carpet, tan terry furniture, and a mar- 
ble-topped center-table; if she had been a 
Protestant, she would have had a large gilt- 
edged Bible on this; as it was, she had an 
infant Jesus in wax under a glass bell. 

Helen stopped her in her ceremonious 
preparations for making company of her. 

“ Margaret,” she said, abruptly, “I want 

to come and live with you,—if you think 
you can trust me for my board awhile.” 
' “Indeed, Miss Helen,” said Margaret, 
with a splendor that was worth more than 
money to her, “J don’t know what you mean, 
exactly; but if you do mean to come and 
live with me, there’ll be no talk of board.” 

“ Well, well,” returned Helen, “ we'll talk 
of that later; we’re both pretty headstrong.” 
Margaret deprecated this, as far as Helen 
was concerned, with a flattered simper. “But 
now I'll tell you what I want to do. You 
know I’ve been trying to set up for a fashion- 
able milliner in Boston.” 

“Yes, Miss Helen,” sighed Margaret. 

“ And I’ve made a failure of it. The fash- 
ionable people don’t want my bonnets.” 

“ They're a set of nasty things, Miss Helen,” 
cried Margaret ; “and the best of them isn’t 
fit to scrub your floors for you.” 

Helen laughed at the unmeasured zeal of 
Margaret's loyalty, expressed in terms so little 
fit for the polite ears of those they devoted 
to condemnation. 

“No, no, Margaret: they were quite right, 
and I was all wrong. I didn’t know how to 
make bonnets when I began.” 

“Miss Helen, if there’s been one person 
spoke to me on this very street about that 
last bonnet you done over for me, there’s 
been a hundred! Everybody says it’s the 
becomingest bonnet, with more real Beacon 
Street style to it than any they ever saw me 
have on!” 

“Well, I’m very glad,” answered Helen, 
patiently ; “and that brings me to what I 
wanted to say. If I didn’t know how to 
make bonnets before I began, I did know 
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when I got through—perhaps by spoiling so 
many.” Margaret sniffed a disdainful denial 
of the premises, and remained with inflated 
nostrils, while Helen went on. “ And what I 
think is this: that if I could come out here, 
and take your spare room, you might tell 
your friends—those poor girls that some- 
times waste so much on bonnets—that I 
could do their work for them just as well, and 
a great deal cheaper 

“You work for them good-for-nothing 
hussies, Miss Helen! Vo, indeed! It’s bad 
enough having you work for /edies—if they 
choose to call themselves such after they 
throw your bonnets back on your hands,— 
but as for them trollops of general housework 
and second-girls, let them fling their money 
away ; they’re soon enough parted from it; 
but you shan’t take a stitch for them.” 

“ Margaret, Margaret!” cried Helen. “I’m 
not strong enough to talk to you, if you go 
on in that silly way. I haven't a cent of my 
own in the world, and I must work, or I must 
beg. The question is whether you will let 
me have your spare room to live and work in, 
or whether you will turn me out of doors.” 

“Oh, Miss Helen, how can you say such 
a thing ?” 

“ Well, then, don’t 4a/k so!” 

“You can have the whole house, and all 
that we can do for you, and you shall not pay 
a penny for it.” 

Helen rose. 

“ Very well, then, I shall not take it. You 
don’t want me to have the room, and that’s 
your way of putting me off. I understand you, 
Margaret. But I did suppose that, after all 
these years you'd lived with us, you wouldn't 
turn me into the streets.” 

She sank weakly into her chair again, and 
Margaret called to all the saints to witness 
if she did not wish to do in every particular 
exactly what Helen desired. 

“ Well, then,” demanded Helen tragically, 
“ will you let me pay you five dollars a week, 
and make all your bonnets for you?” 

“Yes, yes! Indeed, I will, Miss Helen!” 

“ And never let your horrid, wicked, fool- 
ish old pride interfere with your taking the 
money — if I ever get it to pay you?” 

Margaret solemnly promised, and Helen 
said : 

“* Let me go to the room at once, then. I’m 
so tired!” ‘ 

She suffered herself to be helped upstairs 
to the little chamber, which Margaret had 
adorned in the worst taste of Limekiln Ave- 
nue, with chromos over the chimney-piece 
and a set of painted furniture, grained to 
match the oak paper on the wall. It was like 
the inside of an ugly box ; but Helen fell upon 
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the clean bed and slept a sleep which car- 
ried her well through the afternoon and left her 
refreshed and encouraged to begin the long 
fight in which she forced Margaret, from one 
stand after another, in her determination to 
treat her as a lady guest. But she understood 
Margaret well enough to know where to hold 
her hand; and when Margaret sent Aim to 
eat his supper in the kitchen, and sat stiffly 
down in fresh linen cuffs and collar to pour 
the tea for her in the dining-room, and would 
not touch anything on the table herself, Helen 
knew better than to interfere. 

When work began to come to her, she res- 
olutely set her face against the indignant 
majesty with which Margaret would have 
treated the poor girls her customers. It was 
clearly Margaret’s intention to make them 
feel that it was an honor and a privilege to 
have their bonnets made by her Miss Helen. 
At first, she remained present at their inter- 
views, browbeating them by her haughty si- 
lence into acquiescence with every suggestion 
of Miss Helen's, and reducing them to a sub- 
mission so abject that Helen was sure some 
of them ordered just the ribbons and flowers 
they did not want, and others bought bonnets 
when they had merely come to talk them 
over. Margaret followed to the door one hap- 
less creature who had failed, in her confusion, 
to give any order, with allusions to people 
who wasted other people’s time for nothing 
so cuttingly sarcastic that Helen revolted, 
and positively forbade her to interfere ; after 
that she was obliged to content herself with 
a haughty reception and dismissal of the cus- 
tomers. 

Helen did her best to serve the simple, 
stupid things cheaply and well. She knew 
that she saved them money, and she made 
their mistaken tastes her own, and in that 
way sometimes corrected them, without their 
knowing it, and launched them upon the 
world a little less formidable in shape and 
crude in color than they had intended. But 
she instinctively studied to obey one of the 
first laws of business, and that was to supply 
an existing demand till she had created an- 
other. She did not attempt to make her shop 
— for, finally, it was nothing more or less—a 
school of zsthetics, as she had in first attempt- 
ing millinery ; she advised and suggested, but 
she decided nothing. She put both her pride 
and her preferences into the pocket where she 
bestowed her customers’ money, and kept 
only a conscience about giving them the ma- 
terial worth of it. They were a great variety 
of poor girls and women, beginning with 
the cooks and second-girls of Margaret’s ac- 
quaintance, whose patronage founded Helen’s 
prosperity, and rising through economical 
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mothers of families to the upper ranks of 
seamstresses and “sales-ladies.” One day 
there came a young colored girl when luckily 
Helen was alone ; Margaret would never have 
“ demeaned ” herself by receiving her; but 
Helen received her, and in due time sent her 
forth resplendent in a white hat trimmed in 
orange and purple. 

This incident of her new career seemed to 
give it an ultimate stamp of authenticity, and 
it afforded her such saddened satisfaction as 
could come to her through a sense of recog- 
nized usefulness. She spoke of it to Miss 
Kingsbury and Cornelia Root, who equally 
approved,—the former because she admired 
everything Helen did, and the latter because 
she found it, as Helen herself did, a final tes- 
timony to her practicality. 

“It’s all very well in that way,” said Mr. 
Evans, whom Cornelia had not been able to 
refrain from triumphing over with a fact that 
refuted all his predictions of renewed failure 
for Helen. “So is any one who caters to a 
depraved popular taste, of any sort, practical. 
But what I want you to consider is whether 
there is not something immoral in allowing 
a savage preference for purple and orange to 
indulge itself. If I read my Ruskin aright, I 
understand that there is some sort of occult 
connection between a feeling for color and 
righteousness. Now you say that Miss Hark- 
ness allows her customers to array themselves 
in whatever hue of the rainbow they like 
best ; that she daily and hourly violates her 
own sense of right in color for the sake of 
money. Don’t you call that immoral ?” 

“What do you have anything to do for 
with a paper that publishes all those personals 
and society gossip ?” demanded Cornelia in 
her turn. 

“ Oh, I’m a poor, weak, erring male man ! 
But I’ve frequently been taught that, when 
Woman entered the arena of business, it 
would be in some way that would elevate and 
ennoble affairs. I shudder to think what will 
become of us when women go into politics, 
if they show themselves so ready in business 
at all the tricks of trade. But I’ve noticed 
that when ladies—I’m not speaking of women 
now—determine to be practical, they let no 
consideration stand in their way : they aim to 
succeed. Look at the unprincipled way they 
conduct their fairs for benevolent objects ! 
What prices! What swindling lotteries of all 
sorts! No, your Miss Harkness is like the 
rest ; and it appears to me that at the present 
moment she is pandering to a very depraved 
taste in millinery, and I see nothing to admire 
in the mere fact that she is making a living 
by it. Lots of people make a living by selling 
crooked whisky.” 
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Cornelia Root disdained to reply. She only 
said: 

“ You talked very differently when she was 
lyin’ sick here in the house ; you couldn't pity 
and praise her enough, then.” 

Evans laughed shamelessly. 

“ Well, ¥ was afraid she was going to die, 
and we always try to make interest with the 
other world by being kind to people about to 
go into it. But we never keep it up if they 
turn back.” 

He succeeded no better than he meant 
in unsettling Cornelia Root’s mind in regard 
to Helen. He wished his wife, who usually 
made her own bonnets, to go out to the Port 
and order them of Helen, and in turn suffered 
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much the same sort of reproach which he was 
fond of addressing to Cornelia. Mrs. Evans 
said he had never before wished her to get 
her bonnets in Cambridgeport, and she un- 
derstood that Miss Harkness had quite all the 
work she could do. She had helped to take 
care of Helen during her sickness, and had 
been devotedly kind to her, like every one 
else in the house ; but a woman likes to place 
her own limits to her benevolence, especially 
toward other women; and the husband will 
commit an error who attempts to extend them. 
She asked him why he did not wish her to 
get her bonnets of some of the common mil- 
liners in Hanover street, and he was unable 
to say why. 


(To be continued.) 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS.* 


BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 


Author of “Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings,” “ At Teague Poteet’s,” etc. 


VII. 
AFRICAN JACK. 


Usva.ty, the little boy, who regarded 
himself as Uncle Remus’s partner, was not 
at all pleased when he found the old man 
entertaining, in his simple way, any of his 
colored friends ; but he was secretly delighted 
when he called one night and found Daddy 
Jack sitting by Uncle Remus’s hearth. Daddy 
Jack was an object of euriosity to older peo- 
ple than the little boy. He was a genuine 
African, and for that reason he was known 
as African Jack, though the child had been 
taught to call him Daddy Jack. He was 
brought to Georgia in a slave-ship when he 
was about twenty years eld, and remained 
upon one of the sea-islands for several years. 
Finally, he fell into the hands of the family 
of which Uncle Remus’s little partner was 
the youngest representative, and became the 
trusted foreman of a plantation in the southern 
part of Georgia known as the Walthall Place. 
Once every year he was in the habit of visit- 
ing the Home Place in Middle Georgia, and 
it was during one of these annual visits that the 
little boy found him in Uncle Remus’s cabin. 

Daddy Jack appeared to be quite a hun- 
dred years old, but he was probably not more 
than eighty. He was a little dried-up old 


man, whose weazened, dwarfish appearance, 
while it was calculated to inspire awe in the 
minds of the superstitious, was not without 
its pathetic suggestions. The child had been 
told that the old African was a wizard, a con- 
jurer, and a snake-charmer, but he was not 
afraid, for, in any event,— conjuration, witch- 
craft, or what not,— he was assured of the 
protection of Uncle Remus. 

As the little boy entered the cabin, Uncle 
Remus smiled and nodded pleasantly, and 
made a place for him on a little stool upon 
which had been piled the odds and ends of 
work. Daddy Jack paid no attention to the 
child ; his thoughts seemed to be elsewhere. 

“Go en shake han’s, honey, en tell Daddy 
Jack howdy. He laks good chilluns.” Then 
to Daddy Jack: “ Brer Jack, dish yer de chap 
w’at I bin tellin’ you ’bout.” 

The little boy did as he was bid, but Daddy 
Jack grunted ungraciously and made no re- 
sponse to the salutation. He was evidently 
not fond of children. Uncle Remus glanced 
curiously at the dwarfed and withered figure, 
and spoke a little more emphatically. 

“ Brer Jack, ef you take good look at dis 
chap, I lay you'll see mo’n you 'speck ter see. 
You'll see sump’n’ dat’ll make you grunt 
wusser dan you grunted deze many long year. 
Go up dar, honey, whar Daddy Jack kin see 
you.” 


"Copyright, 1883, by Joel Chandler Harris. All rights reserved. See also “ A Rainy Day with Uncle 
Remus,” by the same author, in THe CENTURY for June, July, and August, 1881. 
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The child went shyly up to the old African 
and stood at his knee. The sorrows and 
perplexities of nearly a hundred years lay 
between them; and now, as always, the 
baffled eyes of age gazed into the Sphinx-like 
face of youth as if by this means to unravel 
the mysteries of the past and solve the prob- 
lems of the future. 

Daddy Jack took the plump, rosy hands 
of the little boy in his black, withered ones, 
and gazed into his face so long and steadily, 
and with such curious earnestness that the 
child didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. 
Presently, the old African flung his hands to 
his head, and rocked his body from side to 
side, moaning, and mumbling, and talking 
to himself, while the tears ran down his face 
like rain. 

“Ole Missy! Ole Missy! ’E come back! 
I bin shum dey-day, I bin shum de night! 
I bin yeddy ’e vice, I bin yeddy de 
sign!” * 

“Ah-yi!” exclaimed Uncle Remus, into 
whose arms the little boy had fled; “I des 
know’d dat ’ud fetch ‘im. Hit’s bin manys 
de long days sence Brer Jack seed ole Miss, 
yit ef he aint seed ’er dat whack, den I aint 
settin’ yer.” 

After awhile Daddy Jack ceased his rocking, 
and his moaning, and his crying, and sat gazing 
wistfully into the fire-place. Whatever he saw 
there fixed his attention, for Uncle Remus 


spoke to him several times, without receiving 
a response. Presently, however, Daddy Jack 
exclaimed with characteristic, but laughable 
irrelevance : 

“T no lakky dem gal wut is bin-a stan’ 
pidjin-toe. Wun ’e fetch pail er water on ’e 


* At first glance this dialect may seem difficult to 
understand. It is simplicity itself. It is simpler than 
that of the cotton plantations, and, in some respects, 
is an admirable vehicle for story-telling. It recognizes 
no gender, “’e”’ standing for “ he,” “she,” and “ it,” 
at the pleasure of the narrator. It is laconic and yet 
rambling ; full of repetitions and abounding in elisions 
that give an unexpected quaintness to the simplest state- 
ments. A key to the whole vocabulary may be given 
in comparatively few words: “Oona” is “ you,” “all 
of you”; “churray,” or “churrah,” is to spill, to 
splash, to drop; “‘shum,” see or saw them; “yerry,” 
“ yeddy,” hear or heard ; “lil,” “lilly,” little; “tam,” 
time; “sem,” same; “lif,” live; “leaf,” leave; “beer,” 
“ teer,” bear, tear; “ mek,”’ “tek,”’ make, take; “ y’et,” 
earth ; “ bre’t,” breath ; “ da’,” the ; “ dey-dey,”’ down 
there, right here, or right there; “enty! ” aint he! isn’t 
that so!—an exclamation of astonishment, assent, or 
affirmation; “wut,” what. The trick of adding a 
vowel sound to words is not unpleasing to the ear. 
Thus : “I bin-a wait fer you; come-a ring-a dem bell. 
Wut mek-a (or mekky) you stay so?” “ Yeddy,” 
“yerry,” and probably “churray” are the result of 
this — heard-a, yeard-a, yeddy; hear-a, year-a, yerry ; 
chur-a, churray. When “eye” is written “ y-eye,” it 
is to be pronounced “ yi.” In spch words as “ back,” 
“ vl a oe the sound of a4. They are written “ bahk,” 
“ ahx.” 
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head, water churray, churray.. I no lakky 
dem gal wut tie ’e wool up wit’ string ; mekky 
him stan’ ugly fer true. I bin ahx da’ ’Tild 

gal fer marry me, un ’e no crack ‘im bre’t’ fer 
mek answer ’cep’ ’e bre’k out un lahf by me 
werry face. Da’ gal do holler un lahf un 
stomp ’e fut dey-dey, un dun I Shum done 
gone pidjin-toe. Oona bin know da’ ’Tildy 
gal?” ; 

“TI bin a-knowin’ dat gal,” said Uncle 
Remus, grimly regarding the old African. 
“T bin a-knowin’ dat gal now gwine on sence 
she ’uz knee-high ter one er deze yer puddle- 
ducks; en I bin noticin’ lately dat she mighty 
likely nigger.” 

“ Enty!” exclaimed Daddy Jack, enthusi- 
cally, “ Enty! I did bin mek up ter da’ lilly 
gal troo t’ick un t’in. I bin fetch 'im one fine 
"possum, un mo’ ez one, two,t’ree peck-a taty, 
un bumbye I bin fetch ‘im one bag pop-co’n. 
Wun I bin do dat, I is fley roun’ da’ lilly gal 
so long tam, un I yeddy ’im talk wit’ turrer 
gal. ’E do say: ‘ Daddy Jack fine ole man 
fer true.’ Dun I is bin talk: ‘Oona no call-a 
me Daddy Jack wun dem preacher man come 
fer marry we.’ Dun da’ lilly gal t’row ’e head 
back ; ’e squeal lak filly in canebrake.” 

The little boy understood this rapidly- 
spoken lingo perfectly well, but he would have 
laughed anyhow, for there was more than a 
suggestion of the comic in the shrewd seri- 
ousness that seemed to focus itself in Daddy 
Jack’s pinched and wrinkled face. 

“ She tuck de truck w’at you tuck’n fotch 
’er,” said Uncle Remus, with the air of one 
carefully and deliberately laying the basis of 
a judicial opinion, “en den w’en you sail in 
en talk bizness, den she up en gun you de 
flat un ’er foot en de back un ’er han’, en den, 
atter dat, she tuck’n lahff en make spote un 

ou.” 
we Enty!” assented Daddy Jack, 
ingly. 

“ Well, den, Brer Jack, youer mighty ole, 
en yit hit seem lak youer mighty young; 
kaze a man w’at aint got no mo’ speunce wid 
wimmen folks dan w’at you is neenter creep 
‘roun’ yer callin’ deyse’f ole. Dem kinder 
folks aint ole nuff, let ‘lone bein’ too ole. 
W’en de gal tuck’n lahff, Brer Jack, w’at ‘uz 
yo’ nex’ move ?” demanded Uncle Remus, 
looking down upon the shriveled old man 
with an air of superiority. 

Daddy Jack shut his shrewd little eyes 
tightly and held them so, as if by that means 
to recall all the details of the flirtation. Then 
he said : 

“ Da’ lilly gal is bin tek dem t’ing. ’E is 
bin say ‘ T’anky, t’anky.’ Him eaty da’ ’pos- 
sum, him eaty da’ pop-co’n, him roas’n da’ 
taty. "E do say, ‘T’anky, t’anky!’ Wun I 


admir- 
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talk marry, ’e is bin rise ’e v’ice un squeal 
lak lilly pig stuck in ’e rroat. ’E do holler: 
‘Hi, Daddy Jack! wut is noung gal gwan do 
wit’ so ole man lak dis?’ Un I is bin say: 
‘Wut noung gal gwan do wit’ ole Chrismus 
‘cep’ ’e do ‘joy ’ese’f?’ Un da lil gal ’e do 
lahff un flut ’ese’f way fum dey-dey.” 

“J know’d a nigger one time,” said Uncle 
Remus, after pondering a moment, “ w’at 
tuck a notion dat he want a bait er ’simmons, 
en de mo’ w’at de notion tuck ’im de mo’ 
wat he want um, en bimeby, hit look lak he 
des natally erbleedz ter have um. He want 
de ’simmons, en dar dey is in de tree. He 
mouf water, en dar hang de ’simmons. Now, 
den, w'at do dat nigger do? W’en you en 
me en dish yer chile yer wants ’simmons, we 
goes out en shakes de tree, en ef deyer good 
en ripe, down dey comes, en ef deyer good 
en green, dar dey stays. But dish yer yuther 
nigger, he too smart fer dat. He des tuck’n 
tuck he stan’ und’ de tree, en he open he 
mouf, he did, en wait fer de ’simmons fer ter 
drap in dar. Dey aint none drap in yit,” 
continued Uncle Remus, gently knocking the 
cold ashes out of his pipe; “en wi’at’s mo’, 
dey aint none gwine ter drap in dar. Dat des 
zackly de way wid Brer Jack yer, bout mar- 
ryin’; he stan’ dar, he do, en he hol’ bofe 
han’s wide open en he speck de gal gwine ter 
drap right spang in um. Man want gal, he 
des got ter grab ’er—dat’s w’at. Dey may 
squall en dey may flutter, but flutter’n’ en 
squallin’ aint done no damage yit ez I knows 
un, en ’taint gwine ter. Young chaps kin 
make great ’miration "bout gals, but w’en dey 
gits ole ez I is, dey ull know dat folks is folks, 
en w’en it come ter bein’ folks, de wimmen 
aint gut none de ’vantage er de men. Now 
dat’s des de plain up en down tale I’m a 
tellin’ un you.” 

This deliverance from so respectable an 
authority seemed to please Daddy Jack im- 
mensely. He rubbed his withered hands to- 
gether, smacked his lips and chuckled. After 
a few restless movements, he got up and went 
shuffling to the door, his quick, short steps 
causing Uncle Remus to remark: 

“ De gal w’at git ole Brer Jack ’ull git a nat- 
chul pacer, sho’. He move mo’ one-sideder 
dan ole Zip Coon, w’ich he rack up de branch 
all night long wid he nose p’int lak he gwine 
cross.” 

While the little boy was endeavoring to get 
Uncle Remus to explain the nature of Daddy 
Jack’s grievances, muffled laughter was heard 
outside, and almost immediately ’Tildy rushed 
in the door. ’Tildy flung herself upon the 
floor and rolled and laughed until, apparently, 
she could laugh no more. Then she seemed 
to grow severely angry. She rose from the 
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floor and flopped herself down in a chair, and 
glared at Uncle Remus with indignation in 
her eyes. As soon as she could control her 
inflamed feelings, she cried : 

“W’at is I done ter you, Unk’ Remus? 
’Fo’ de Lord, ef anybody wuz ter come en 
tole me dat you gwine ter put de Ole Boy in 
dat ole Affikin nigger head, I wouldn’t er 
b’leeved um—dat I wouldn’t. Unk’ Remus, 
w'at is I done ter you ?” 

Uncle Remus made no direct response ; 
but he leaned over, reached out his hand, and 
picked up an unfinished axe-helve that stood 
in the corner. Then he took the little boy 
by the arm, and pushed him out of his way, 
saying in his gentlest and most persuasive 
tone : 

“ Stan’ sorter. ’roun’ dar, honey, kase w’en 
de splinters ‘gin ter fly, I want you ter be 
out’n de way. Miss Sally never gimme 'er 
fergivance in de ’roun’ worl’ ef you ‘uz ter git 
hurted on account er de frazzlin’ er dish yer 
piece er timber.” 

Uncle Remus’s movements and remarks 
had a wonderful effect on "Tildy. Her anger 
disappeared, her eyes lost their malignant ex- 
pression, and her voice fell to a conversational 
tone. 

“ Now, Unk’ Remus, you oughtn’t ter do 
me dat a-way, kaze I aint done nothin’ ter 
you. I ‘uz settin’ up yon’ in Aunt Tempy 
house, des now, runnin’ on wid Riah, en yer 
come dat ole Affikin Jack en say you say he 
kin marry me ef he ketch me, en he try ter 
put he arm ’roun’ me en kiss me.” 

’Tildy tossed her head and puckered her 
mouth at the bare remembrance of it. 

“W’at wud did you gin Brer Jack ?” in- 
quired Uncle Remus, not without asperity. 

“ W’at I gwine tell ’im ?” exclaimed "Tildy 
disdainfully. “I des tuck’n up en tole ’im he 
foolin’ wid de wrong nigger.” 

’Tildy would have continued her narration, 
but just at that moment the shuffling of feet 
was heard outside, and Daddy Jack came in, 
puffing and blowing and smiling. Evidently 
he had been hunting for ’Tildy in every house . 
in the negro quarter. 

“Hi!” he exclaimed, “lil gal, ’e bin skeet 
sem lak ma’sh hen. ’E no run no mo.” 

“ Pick ’er up, Brer Jack,” exclaimed Uncle 
Remus ; “ she’s yone.” 

’Tildy was angry as well as frightened. 
She would have fled, but Daddy Jack stood 
near the door. 

“ Look yer, nigger man 
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she exclaimed, 
“ef you come slobbun 'roun’ me, I'll take 
one er deze yer dog-iiins en brain you wid it. 
I aint gwine ter have no web-foot nigger fol- 


;” 


Now you des come!—lI 
Unk’ Remus, ef 


lerin’ atter me. 
aint feard er yo’ cunjun. 
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you got any intruss in dat ole Affikin ape, 
you better make ‘im lemme ‘lone. G’way 
fum yer, now!” 

All this time Daddy Jack was slowly ap- 
proaching ’Tildy, bowing and smiling, and 
looking quite dandified, as Uncle Remus 
afterward said. Just as the old African was 
about to lay hands upon ’Tildy, she made a 
rush for the door. The movement was so un- 
expected that Daddy Jack was upset. He 
fell upon Uncle Remus’s shoe-bench, and 
then rolled off on the floor, where he Jay 
clutching at the air, and talking so rapidly 
that nobody could understand a word he said. 
Uncle Remus lifted him to his feet with much 
dignity, and it soon became apparent that he 
was neither hurt nor angry. The little boy 
laughed immoderately, and he was still laugh- 
ing when "Tildy put her head in the door and 
exclaimed : 

“ Unk’ Remus, I aint kilt dat ole nigger, 
is 1? Kaze ef I got ter go ter de gallus, I 
want to go dar fer sump’n n’er bigger’n dat.” 

Uncle Remus disdained to make any reply, 
but Daddy Jack chuckled and patted himself 
on the knee as he cried: 

“Come ‘long, lilly gal! come ‘long! I no 
mad. I fall down dey fer lahff. Come ’long, 
lilly gal, come ’long!” 

’Tildy went off laughing loudly and talking 
to herself. After awhile Uncle Remus said : 

“ Honey, I speck Miss Sally lookin’ und’ 
de bed en axin’ whar you is. You better leak 
out fum yer now, en by dis time ter-morrer 
night, I'll git Brer Jack all primed up, en 
he'll whirl in en tell you a tale.” 

Daddy Jack nodded assent, and the little 
boy ran laughing to the “ big house.” 


Vill. 
WHY THE ALLIGATOR’S BACK IS ROUGH. 


Tue night after the violent flirtation be- 
tween Daddy Jack and ’Tildy, the latter 
coaxed and bribed the little boy to wait until 
. she had finished her work about the house. 
After she had set things to rights in the din- 
ing-room and elsewhere, she took the child 
by the hand, and together they went to Uncle 
Remus’s cabin. The old man was making a 
door-mat of shucks and grass and white oak 
splits, and Daddy Jack was dozing in the 
corner. 

“ W’at I tell you, Brer Jack?” said Uncle 
Remus, as "Tildy came in. “ Dat gal atter 
you, mon!” 

“Fer de Lord sake, Unk’ Remus, don’t 
start dat ole nigger. I done promise Miss 
Sally dat I wont kill ’im, en I like ter be 
good ez my word; but ef he come foolin’ 
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‘longer me I’m des natally gwine ter onj’int 
‘im. Now you year me say de word.” 

But Daddy Jack made no demonstration. 
He sat with his eyes closed, and paid no 
attention to "Tildy. After awhile the little 
boy grew restless, and presently he said: 

“ Daddy Jack, you know you promised to 
tell me a story to-night.” 

“He wukkin’ wid it now, honey,” said 
Uncle Remus, soothingly. “ Brer Jack,” he 
continued, “ wa’n’t dey sump’n’ n’er "bout ole 
man Yalligator ?” 

“Hi!” exclaimed Daddy Jack, arousing 
himself, “’e ’bout B’er ’Gator fer true. Oona 
no bin see da’ B’er ’Gator ?” 

The child had seen one, but it was such a 
very little one, he hardly knew whether to 
claim an acquaintance with Daddy Jack’s 
Gator. 

“Dem all sem,” continued Daddy Jack. 
“ Big mout’, pop-eye, walk on ’e belly; ’e is 
bin got bump, bump, bump ’pon ’e bahk. 
bump, bump, bump ’pon’e tail. ’E dife ‘neat’ 
de water, ’e do lif ‘pon de lan’. 

“One tam Dog is bin run B’er Rabbit, 
tel ’e do git tire; da’ Dog is bin run ‘im 
tell him ent mos’ hab no bre’t’ in ’e body; 
’e hide ’ese’f by de crik side. ’E come close 
‘pon B’er ’Gator, en B’er ’Gator, ’e do say: 

“*Ki, Ber Rabbit! wut dis is mek you 
blow so? Wut mekky you’ bre’t’ come so?’ 

“*Eh-eh! B’er ’Gator, I hab bin come 
‘pon’ trouble. Dog, ’e do run un-a run me.’ 

“*Wey you no fetch ’im ‘long, B’er Rabbit? 
I is bin git fat on all da’ trouble lak dem. | 
proud fer yeddy Dog bark, ef ’e is bin fetch-a 
me trouble lak dem.’ 

“Wait, B’er ’Gator! Trouble come bis- 
itin’ wey you lif; ’e mekky you’ side puff; 'e 
mekky you’ bre’t’ come so.’ 

“’Gator, he do flup ’e tail un ’tretch ’ese’f, 
un lahff. ’E say: 

“*T lak fer see dem trouble. Nuddin’ no 
bodder me. I ketch-a dem swimp, I ketch-a 
dem crahb, I mekky my bed wey de sun 
shiiin hot, un I do ‘joy mese’f. I proud fer 
see dem trouble.’ 

“*’E come ’pon you, B’er ’Gator, wun you 
bin hab you’ eye shed; ’e come ’pon you fum 
de turrer side. Ef ’e no come ’pon you in da 
crik, dun ’e come ’pon you in da broom-grass.’ 

“« Dun I shekky um by de han’, B’er Rab- 
bit ; I ahx um howdy.’ 

“*Eh-eh, B’er Gator! you bin-a lahff at 
me; you no lahff wun dem trouble come. 
Dem trouble bin ketch-a you yit.’” 

Daddy Jack paused to wipe his face. He 
had reported the dialogue between Brother 
Rabbit and Brother Alligator with consider- 
able animation, and had illustrated it as he 
went along with many curious inflections of 
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the voice, and many queer gestures of head 
and hands impossible to describe here, but 
which added picturesqueness to the story. 
After awhile, he went on: 

“B’er Rabbit, ’e do blow un ’e do ketch 
um bre’t’. ’E pit one year wey Dog is bin-a 
bark; ’e pit one eye "pon B’er Gator. ’E 
lissen, ’e look ; ’e look, ’e lissen. 'E no yeddy 
Dog, un ’e comforts come back. Bumbye 
B’er ’Gator, e’ come drowsy ; ’e do nod, nod, 
un ’e head sway down, tel ma’sh-grass tickle 
’e nose, un ’e do cough sem lak ’e teer up da 
crik by e’ root. ’E no lak dis place fer sleep 
at, un ’e is crawl troo da ma’sh 'pon dry lan’; 
’e is mek fer da broom-grass fiel’. 'E mek ’e 
bed wid ’e long tail, un ’e is ’tretch ’ese’f out 
ate lenk. ’E is shed ’e y-eye, un opun ’e 
mout’, un tek ’e nap. 

“ B’er Rabbit, ’e do hol’ ’e y-eye "pon B’er 
‘Gator. Him talk no wud; him wullup ’e 
cud; him stan’ still. B’er ’Gator, ’e do tek ’e 
nap; B’er Rabbit ’e do watch. Bumbye, B’er 
’Gator bre’t’, ’e do come oud; ’e is bin sno’ 
hard / ’E dream lilly dream; e’ wuk e’ fut un 
shek ’e tail ine dream. B’er Rabbit wink ’e 
y-eye, un ’e do watch. B’er ’Gator, he do 
leaf ’e dream bahine, un ’e sleep soun’. B’er 
Rabbit watch lil, wait lil. Bumbye, ’e do go 
wey fier bu’n in da’ stump, un ’e is fetch some. 
'E say, ‘ Dis day I is mek you know dem 
trouble; I is mek you know dem well.’ ’E 
hop ’roun’ dey-dey, un ’e do light da’ broom- 
grass; ’e bu’n, bu’a—bu’n, bu’n; ’e do bu’n 
smaht. 

“Ber ’Gator, ’e is dream some mo’ lilly 
dream. ’E do wuk ’e fut, ’e do shek’e tail. 
Broom-grass bu’n, bu’n; B’er 'Gator dream. 
’E dream da’ sun is shiiin’ hot; ’e wom ’e 
back, ’e wom ’e belly; .’e wuk ’e fut, ’e shek 
'e tail. Broom-grass bu’n high, ’e bu’n low ; 
’e bu’n smaht, ’e bu’n hot. Bumbye, B’er 
’Gator is wek fum ’e dream; ’e smell-a da’ 
smoke, 'e feel-a da’ fier. ’E run dis way, ’e 
run turrer way ; no diffran’ wey ’e is run, dey 
da’ smoke, dey da’ fier. Bu’n, bu'n, bu'n / 
Ber ’Gator lash '’e tail, un grine’e toof. 
Bumbye, ’e do roll un holler: 

“¢ Trouble, trouble, trouble! 
trouble /’ 

“ B’er Rabbit, 'e is stan’ pas’ da’ fier, un 'e 
do say: 

“«Ki! B’er’Gator! Wey you fer l’arn-a dis 
talk "bout dem trouble ?’ 

“ B’er ’Gator, ’e lash 'e tail, 'e fair teer da’ 
ye’t’”",* un ’e do holler: 

“¢Oh, ma Lord! Trouble! Zioudie, trouble, 
trouble /’ 

“ ¢Shekky um by de han’, B’er "Gator. Ahx 
um howdy !’ 

“«Ow,ma Lord! Zhoudle, trouble, trouble !’ 


* Tear the earth. 


Trouble, 
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“ ¢ Lahff wit’ dem trouble, B’er ’Gator, lahff 
wit’ dem! Ahx dem is dey he'lt’ bin well! 
You bin-a cry fer dey 'quaintun’,* B’er’ Gator; 
now you mus’ beer wit’ dem trouble!’ 

“ B’er 'Gator come so mad, tel ’e mek dash 
troo da’ broom-grass ; ’e fair teer um down. 
’E bin scatter da’ fier wide ’part, un ’e do run 
un dife in da’ crik fer squinch da’ fier 'pon 
’e bahk. ’E bahk swivel, ’e tail swivel wit’ 
da’ fier, un fum dat dey is bin stan’ so. Bump, 
bump "pon ’e tail; bump, bump ‘pon ’e bahk, 
wey da’ fier bu’n.” 

“ Hit’s des lak Brer Jack tell you, honey,” 
said Uncle Remus, as Daddy Jack closed his 
eyes and relapsed into silence. “ I done seed 
um wid my own eyes. En deyer mighty kuse 
creeturs, mon’. Dey back is all ruffed up en 
down ter dis day en time,en mo’n dat, you aint 
gwineter ketch Brer Rabbit rackin’ 'roun’ whar 
de Yallergaters is. En de Yallergaters deyse’f, 
w’en dey years any crackin’ en rattlin’ gwine 
on in de bushes, dey des makes a break fer 
de creek en splunges in.” 

“ Enty!” exclaimed Daddy Jack, with mo- 
mentary enthusiasm. “’E do tu’n go da’ 
bahnk, un dife ‘neat’ da’ crik. ’E bin so wom 
wit’ da’ fier, °e mek de crik go si-z-z-z!” 

Here Daddy Jack looked around and 
smiled. His glance fell on "Tildy, and he 
seemed suddenly to remember that he had 
failed to be as polite as circumstances de- 
manded. 

“ Come-a set nex’ me, lilly gal. I gwan tell 
you one tale.” 

“Come ‘long, Pinx,” said "Tildy, tossing 
her head disdainfully, and taking the little 
boy bythe hand. “Come ‘long, Pinx; we 
better be gwine. I done say I wont kill dat 
ole nigger man. Yit ef he start atter me dis 
blessid night, I lay I roust de whole planta- 
tion. Come on, honey ; less go.” 

The little boy was not anxious to go, but 
Uncle Remus seconded 'Tildy’s suggestion. 

“ Better let dat gal mosey ‘long, honey, 
kaze she mout start in fer ter cut up some ’er 
capers in yer, en I hate mighty bad ter bus’ 
up dis yer axe-helve, w’ich I’m in needs un it 
eve’y hour er de day.” 

Whereupon the two old negroes were left 
sitting by the hearth. 
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1X. 
BROTHER FOX SAYS GRACE. 


*Titpy, the house-girl, made such a terri- 
ble report of the carryings on of Daddy Jack 
that the little boy’s mother thought it prudent 
not to allow him to visit Uncle Remus so 
often. The child amused himself as best he 


* Acquaintance. 
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could for several nights, but his playthings 
and picture-books finally lost their interest. 
He cried so hard to be allowed to go to see 
Uncle Remus that his mother placed him 
under the care of Aunt Tempy, a woman of 
large authority on the place, and who stood 
next to Uncle Remus in the confidence of 
her mistress. Aunt Tempy was a fat, middle- 
aged woman, who always wore a head-hand- 
kerchief, and kept her sleeves rolled up, dis- 
playing her plump, black arms, winter and 
summer. She never hesitated to exercise her 
authorit, and the younger negroes on the 
place regarded her as a tyrant; but in spite 
of her loud voice and brusque manners, she 
was thoroughly good-natured, generally good- 
humored, and always trustworthy. Aunt 
Tempy and Uncle Remus were secretly jeal- 
ous of each other, but they were careful never 
to come in conflict, and, to all appearances, 
the most cordial relations existed between 
them. 

“Well de goodness knows!” exclaimed 
Uncle Remus, as Aunt Tempy went in with 
the little boy. “How you come on, Sis 
Tempy? De rainy season aint so mighty 
fur off w’en you come a-sojourneyin’ in dis 
house. Ef I’d a-know’d you’d a-bin a-com- 
in’ I’d a-sorter steered ’roun’ en bresh’d de 
cobwebs out’n de cornders.” 

“ Don’t min’ me, Brer Remus. Luck in de 
house whar de cobwebs hangs low. I ’uz des 
a-passin’—a-passin’ ‘long —en Miss Sally ahx 
me ef I kin come fur ez de do’ wid dat chile 
dar, but bless you, taint in my manners ter 
tu’n back at dedo’. How youcome on, Brer 
Remus ?” 

“ Po'ly, Sis Tempy ; en yit I aint complain- 
in’. Pain yer, en a ketch yander, wid de 
cramps th’ow’d in, aint no mo’ dan ole folks 
kin speck. How you is, Sis Tempy?” 

“JT thank de Lord I’m able to crawl, Brer 
Remus, en dat’s ’bout all. Ef I wa’n’t so sot 
in my ways, deze yer niggers would er run 
me ’stracted d’reckly.” 

Daddy Jack was sitting in the corner laugh- 
ing and talking to himself, and the little boy 
watched him not without a feeling of awe. 
After awhile he said : 

“Uncle Remus, wont Daddy Jack tell us 
a story to-night ?” 

“ Now, den, honey,” responded the old 
man, “we aint got ter push Brer Jack too 
closte ; we ull des hatter creep up on ’im en 
ketch ’im fer er tale wence he in de humors. 
Sometime hoss pull, sometime he aint pull. 
You aint bin down yer so long, hit sorter look 
lak it my tu’n; kaze it done come ’cross my 
’membunce dat dey wuz one time w’en Brer 
Wolf kotch Brer Rabbit, wich I aint never 
gun it out ter you yit.” 
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“ Brother Wolf caught Brother Rabbit, 
Uncle Remus ?” exclaimed the little boy in- 
credulously. 

“ Yasser! dat’s de up en down un it, sho,” 
responded the old man with emphasis, “ en 
I be mighty glad ef Sis ‘bempy yer will ’scuze 
me w’iles I runs over de tale long wid you.” 

“ Bless yo’ soul, Brer Remus, don’t pay no 
‘tention ter me,” said Aunt Tempy, folding 
her fat arms upon her ample bosom, and as- 
suming an attitude of rest and contentment. 
“I’m bad ez de chillun ’bout dem ole tales, 
‘kaze I kin des set up yer un lissen at um de 
whole blessid night, un a good part er de day. 
Yass, Lord!” 

“ Well, den,” said Uncle Remus, “we ull 
des huddle up yer en see w’at ’come er Brer 
Rabbit w’en ole Brer Wolf kotch’im. In dem 
days,” he continued, looking at Daddy Jack 
and smiling broadly, “de creeturs wuz con- 
stant gwine a-courtin’. Ef ’twan’t Miss Mead- 
ows en de gals dey wuz flyin’ ’roun’, hit ’uz 
Miss Motts. Dey wuz constant a-courtin’. 
En ’twan’t none er dish yer ‘ Howdy-do-ma’m- 
I-speck-I-better-be-gwine,’ n’er. Hit ‘uz go 
atter brekkus en stay twel atter supper. Brer 
Rabbit, he got tuck wid a-likin’ fer Miss 
Motts, en soon one mawnin’, he tuck’n slick 
hisse’f up, he did, en put out ter call on ’er. 
W’en Brer Rabbit git ter whar Miss Motts 
live, she done gone off some’rs. 

“Some folks ’ud er sot down en wait twel 
Miss Motts come back, en den ag’in some 
folks ’ud er tuck der foot in der han’ en went 
back; but ole Brer Rabbit, he aint de man 
fer ter be outdone, en he des tuck’n go in de 
kitchen en light he seegyar, en den he put 
out fer ter pay a call on Miss Meadows en de 
gals. 

“W’en he git dar, lo en beholes, he fine 
Miss Motts dar, en he tipped in, ole Brer 
Rabbit did, en he galanted’roun’ mungs um, 
same lak one er deze yer town chaps w’at you 
see come out ter Harmony Grove meetin’- 
house. Dey talk en dey lahff; dey lahff en dey 
giggle. Bime by, long todes night, Brer Rab- 
bit ‘low he better be gwine. De wimmen 
folks dey all ax ’im fer ter stay twel atter sup- 
per, kaze he sech lively comp’ny, but Brer 
Rabbit fear’d some er de yuther creeturs be 
hidin’ out fer ’im; so he tuck’n pay his 
‘specks, he did, en start fer home. 

“ He aint git fur twel he come up wid a 
great big basket settin’ down by de side er de 
big road. He look up de road; he aint see 
nobody. He look down de road ; he aint see 
nobody. He look befo’, he look behime, he 
look all ’roun’ ; he aint see nobody. He lissen, 
en lissen ; he aint year nothin’. He wait, en 
he wait ; nobody aint come. 

“ Den, bimeby Brer Rabbit go en peep in 
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de basket, en it seem lak it half full er green 
truck. He retch he han’ in, he did, en git 
some en put it in he mouf. Den he shet he 
eye en do lak he studyin’ ‘bout sump’n. Atter 
wile, he ‘low ter hisse’f, ‘ Hit look lak sparrer- 
grass, hit feel like sparrer- grass, hit tas’e lak 
sparrer-grass, en I be bless ef ’taint sparrer- 
rass. 

« Wid dat, Brer Rabbit jump up, he did, en 
crack he heel tergedder, en he fetch one leap 
en lan’ in de basket, right spang in ’mungs 
de sparrer-grass. Dar whar he miss he foot- 
in’,” continued Uncle Remus, rubbing his 
beard meditatively, “ kaze w’en he jump in 
‘mings de sparrer-grass, right den en dar he 
jump in ’mungs ole Brer Wolf, w’ich he wer’ 
quile up at de bottom.” 

“Dar now!” exclaimed Aunt Tempy, en- 
thusiastically. “ W’at I tell you? W’at make 
him pester t’er folks doin’s? I boun’ Brer 
Wolf nail’t ’im.” 

“Time Brer Wolf grab ’im,” continued 
Uncle Remus, “ Brer Rabbit knowed he uz 
a gone case ; yit he sing out, he did: 

“<1 des tryin’ ter skeer you, Brer Wolf§ I des 
tryin’ ter skeer you. I know’d you ’uz in dar, 


Brer Wolf. I know’d you by de smell!’ sez 
Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

“Ole Brer Wolf grin, he did, en lick he 
chops, en up’n say: 

“* Mighty glad you know’d me, Brer Rab- 


bit, kaze I know’d you des time you drapt in 
on me. I tuck’n tell Brer Fox yistiddy dat I 
‘uz gwine take a nap ‘longside er de road, en 
I boun’ you ’ud come ‘long en wake me up, 
en’ sho’ nuff, yer you come en yer you is,’ sez 
Brer Wolf, sezee. 

“ Oh-ho, Mr. Rabbit! How you feel now?” 
exclaimed Aunt Tempy, her sympathies evi- 
dently with Brother Woif. 

“W’en Brer Rabbit year dis,” said Uncle 
Remus, paying no attention to the interrup- 
tion, “he ’gun ter git mighty skeer’d, en he 
whirl in en beg Brer Wolf fer ter please tu’n 
‘im loose ; but dis make Brer Wolf grin wusser, 
en he toof look so long en shine so w’ite, en 
he gum look so red, dat Brer Rabbit hush up 
en stay still. He so skeerd dat he bref come 
quick, en he heart go lak flutter-mill. He 
chune up lak he gwine cry: 

“Whar you gwine kyar me, Brer Wolf? 

“ ¢ Down by de branch, Brer Rabbit.’ 

“«W’at you gwine down dar fer, 
Wolf?’ 

“*So I kin git some water ter clean you 
wid atter I done skunt you, Brer Rabbit.’ 

“* Please, sir, lemme go, Brer Wolf.’ 

“* You talk so young you make me lahff, 
Brer Rabbit.’ 

“* Dat sparrer-grass done make me sick, 
Brer Wolf.’ 


Brer 
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“* Vou ull be sicker’n dat ’fo’ I git done 
wid you, Brer Rabbit.’ 

“* Whar I come fum nobody dast ter eat 
sick folks, Brer Wolf.’ 

“* Whar I come fum dey aint dast ter eat 
no yuther kin’, Brer Rabbit.’ 

“Ole Mr. Rabbit wuz a-talkin’, mon,” said 
Aunt Tempy, with a chuckle that caused her 
to shake like a piece of jelly. 

“ Dey went on dis away,” continued Uncle 
Remus, “plum twel dey git ter de branch. 
Brer Rabbit, he beg en cry, en cry en beg, en 
Brer Wolf, he ’fuse en grin, en grin en ’fuse. 
W’en dey come ter de branch, Brer Wolf lay 
Brer Rabbit down on de groun’ en hilt ’im 
dar, en den he study how he gwine make 
way wid ’im. He study en he study, en wiles 
he studyin’ Brer Rabbit, he tuck’n study some 
on he own hook. 

“ Den w’en it seem lak Brer Wolf done fix 
all de ’rangerments, Brer Rabbit, he make 
lak he cryin’ wusser en wusser; he des fa’rly 
blubber.” 

Uncle Remus gave a ludicrous imitation 
of Brother Rabbit's wailings. 

“* Ber —ber— Brer Wooly —ooly — oolf! 
Is you gwine—-is you gwine ter sakerfice-t me 
right now — ow —ow ?’ 

“* Dat I is, Brer Rabbit ; dat I is.’ 

“* Well, ef I blee-eedz ter be kilt, Brer 
Wooly— ooly—oolf, I wants ter be kilt right, 
en ef I blee-eedz ter be e’t, I wants ter be e’t 
ri— ight, too, now!’ 

““* How dat, Brer Rabbit ?’ 

“*] want you ter show yo’ p’liteness, Brer 
Wooly — ooly — oolf!’ 

“ * How I gwine do dat, Brer Rabbit ?’ 

“«] want you ter say grace, Brer Wolf, en 
say it quick, kaze I gittin’ mighty weak.” 

“* How I gwine say grace, Brer Rabbit ?’ 

“** Fol’ yo’ han’s und’ yo’ chin, Brer Wolf, 
en shet yo’ eyes, en say: ‘ Bless us en bine 
us, en put us in crack whar de Ole Boy can’t 
fine us.’ Say it quick, Brer Wolf, kaze I failin’ 
mighty fas’.’” 

* Now aint dat des too much!” exclaimed 
Aunt Tempy,as delighted as the little boy was. 
Uncle Remus laughed knowingly and went on: 

“ Brer Wolf, he put up he han’s, he did, en 
shot he eyes, en low, ‘ Bless us en bine us’; 
but he aint git no furder, kaze des time he 
take up he han’s, Brer Rabbit fotch a wiggle, 
he did, en lit on he foots, en he des natally 
lef’ a blue streak behime ’im.” 

“Ah-yi-ee!” exclaimed Daddy Jack, while 
Aunt Tempy allowed her arms to drop help- 
lessly from her lap as she cried “ Dar now!” 
and the little boy clapped his hands in an 
ecstasy of admiration. 

“Qh, I just knew Brother Rabbit would 
get away,” the child declared. 
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“ Dat’s right, honey,” said Uncle Remus. 
“You put yo’ pennunce in Brer Rabbit en 
yo’ wont be fur out er de way.” 

There was some further conversation among 
the negroes, but it was mostly plantation 
gossip. When Aunt Tempy rose to go, she 
said : 

“Goodness knows, Brer Remus, ef dis de 
way you all runs on, I’m gwine ter pester you 
some mo’. Hit come cross me like ole times, 
dat it do.” 

* Do so, Sis Tempy, do so,” said Uncle 
Remus, with dignified hospitality. “ You allers 
fine a place at my h’ath. Ole times is in about 
all we got lef’.” 

“ Trufe, too!” exclaimed Aunt Tempy ; and 
with that she took the child by the hand and 
went out into the darkness. 


xX. 
A GHOST STORY. 


THE next time the little boy visited Uncle 
Remus, he persuaded "Tildy to go with him. 
Daddy Jack was in his usual place, dozing 
and talking to himself, while Uncle Remus 
oiled the carriage-harness. After awhile Aunt 
Tempy came in. 

The conversation turned on ghosts, and 
after some general discussion of the subject 


and a story or two by Daddy Jack, ’Tildy 
broke the silence. 


“W’en it come ter tales *bout ha’nts,” 
said she, “I year tell er one dat’ll des natally 
make de kinks on yo’ head onquile deyse’f.” 

“‘ W’at tale dat, chile ?” asked Aunt Tempy. 

“ Unk Remus, mus’ J tell it ?” 

“ Let ’er come,” said Uncle Remus. 

“Well, den,” said ’Tildy, rolling her eyes 
back and displaying her white teeth, “ one 
time dey wuz a’Oman ena Man. Seem like dey 
live close ter one er n’er, en de Man he sot 
his eyes on de Oman, en de ’Oman, she des 
went ‘long en ten’ ter her bizness. Man, he 
keep his eyes sot on ’er. Bimeby, de "Oman, 
she ten’ ter her bizness so much tell she 
tuck’n tuck sick en die. Man, he up’n tell de 
folks she dead, en de folks dey come en fix 
‘er. Dey lay ’er out, en dey light some can- 
dles, en dey sot up wid ’er, des like folks does 
now ; en dey put two great big roun’ shiny 
silver dollars on ’er eyes fer ter hol’ ’er eye- 
leds down.” ' 

In describing the silver dollars, "Tildy joined 
the ends of her thumbs and fore-fingers to- 
gether, and made a figure as large as a saucer. 

“ Dey wuz lots bigger den dollars is deze 
days,” she continued, “en dey look mighty 
purty. Seem like dey wuz all de money de 
’Oman got, en de folks dey put um on’er eye- 
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leds fer ter hol’ um down. Den w’en de folks 
do dat dey call up de Man en take’n tell ‘im 
dat he mus’ dig a grave en bury de ’Oman, 
en den dey all went off ’bout der bizness. 

“Well, den, de Man, he tuck’n dig de 
grave en make ready fer ter bury de ’Oman. 
He look at dat money on ’er eyeleds, en it 
shine mighty purty. Den he tuck it off en fee] 
it. Hit feel mighty good, but des "bout dat 
time de Man look at de ’Oman, en he see ’er 
eyeleds open. Look like she lookin’ at ’im, en 
he take’n put de money whar he git it fum. 

“ Well, den, de Man, he take’n git a waggin 
en haul de "Oman out ter de buryin’-groun’, 
en wen he git dar he fix ever’thing, en den 
he grab de money en kivver up de grave 
right quick. Den he go home, en put de 
money in a tin box en rattle it ’roun’. Hit 
rattle loud en hit rattle nice, but de Man, he 
aint feel so good. Seem like he know de 
"Oman eyeled stretch wide open lookin’ fer 
‘im. Yit he rattle de money ‘roun’, en hit 
rattle loud en hit rattle nice. 

“ Well, den, de Man, he take’n put de tin 
box w’at de money in on de mantel-shel-uf. 
De day go by, en de night come, en w’en 
night come de win’ ’gun ter rise up en blow. 
Hit rise high, hit blow strong. Hit blow on 
top er de house, hit blow und’ de house, hit 
blow ’roun’ de house. Man, he feel quare. 
He set by de fier en lissen. Win’ say ‘ Buzs- 
200-0-0-0-0 !’ Man lissen. Win’ holler en cry. 
Hit blow top er de house, hit blow und’ de 
house, hit blow ’roun’ de house, hit blow in 
de house. Man git closte up in de chimbly- 
jam. Win’ fin’ de cracks en blow in um. 
‘ Bissy, bizzy, buszs-s00-0-0-0-0 /" 

“Well, den, Man, he lissen, lissen, but 
bimeby he git tired er dis, en he low ter his- 
se’f dat he gwine ter bed. He tuck’n fling a 
fresh light’d knot in de fier, en den he jump 
in de bed, en quile hisse’f up en put his head 
und’ de kivver. Win’ hunt fer de cracks— 
bizzy-buszsz, bizsy-buzsz, buzs-s00-0-0-0-0-0/ Man 
keep his head und’ de kivver. Light’d knot 
flar’ up en flicker. ‘Man aint dast ter move. 
Win’ blow en w’issel Phew-fee-e-e-e / Light’d 
knot flicker en flar’. Man, he keep his head 
kivvud. 

“ Well, den, Man lay dar, en git skeer’der 
en skeer’der. He aint dast ter wink his eye 
skacely, en seem like he gwine ter have swamp 
agur. Wiles he layin’ dar shakin’, en de win’ 
a blowin’, en de fier flickin’, he year some 
yuther kind er fuss. Hit mighty kuse kind er 
fuss. Clinkity, clinkalinkle/ Man ‘low : 

“ * Hey! who stealin’ my money ?’ 

“ Yit he keep his head kivvud w’iles he lay 
en lissen. He year de win’ blow, en den he 
year dat yuther kinder fuss— C/inkity, clink, 
clinkity, clinkalinkle/ Well, den, he fling off 
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de kivver en sot right up in de bed. He look, 
he aint see nothin’. De fier flicker en flar’ en 
de win’ blow. Man go en put chain en bar 
‘cross de do’. Den he go back to bed, en he 
aint mo’n totch his head on de piller tell he 
year de yuther fuss—c/ink, clink, clinkity, 
clinkalinkle / Man rise up, he aint see nothin’ 
tall. Mighty quare ! 

“Des "bout time he gwine ter lay down 
'gin’, yer come de fuss—c/inkity, clinkalinkle, 
Hit soun’ like it on de mantel-shel-uf; ‘let 
‘one dat, hit soun’ like it in de tin-box 
on de mantel-shel-uf; ‘let ‘lone dat, hit soun’ 
like it de money in de tin box on de mantel- 
shel-uf. Man say: 

“* Hey! rat done got in box!’ 

“ Man look; no rat dar. He shet up de 
box, en set it down on de shel-uf. Time he 
do dat yer come de fuss—c/inkity, clinkity, 
clinkalinkle/ Man open de box en look at 
de money. Dem two silver dollars layin’ in 
dar des like he put um. W’iles de man dun 
dis, look like he kin year sump’n say ’way off 
yander : 

' “* Whar my money? 
money !” 

“ Man, he sot de box back on de shel-uf, 
en time he put it down he year de money 
rattle-— clinkity, clinkalinkle, clink /—en den 
fum way off yander sump’n say : 

“ ‘Oh, gim me my money! I want my money!’ 

“ Well, den, de Man git skeer’d sho nuff, 
en he got er flat-iiin en put on de tin box, en 
den he tuck’n pile all de cheers ’gin de do’, 
en run en jump in de bed. He des know 
dey’s a booger comin’. Time he git in bed 
en kivver his head, de money rattle louder, 
en sump’n cry way off yander : 

“* T want my money! . Oh,gim me my money!’ 

“ Man, he shake en he shiver; money, hit 
clink en rattle; booger, hit holler en cry. 
Booger come closter, money clink louder, 
Man shake wusser en wusser. Money say : 
‘Clinkity, clinkalinkle !’ Booger cry, ‘Oh, gim me 
my money /’ Man holler, ‘ OA, Lordy, Lordy /’ 

“Well, den, hit keep on dis away, tell dreckly 
Man year de do’ open. He peep fum und’ 
de kivver, en in walk de Oman wi’at he done 
bury in de buryin’-groun’. Man shiver en 
shiver, win’ blow en blow, money rattle en 
rattle, "Oman cry en cry. ‘ Buss-s00-0-0-0-0 !’ 
sez de win’; ‘ clinkalink/’ sez de box; ‘ OA, 
gim me my money!’ sez de ’'Oman; ‘ OA, 
Lordy /’ sez de Man. ’Oman year de money, 
but look like she aint kin see, en she grope 
‘roun’, en grope ’roun’, en grope ‘roun’ wid 
‘er han’ h’ist in de a’r des dis away.” 

Here "Tildy stood up, pushed her chair 
back with her foot, raised her arms over her 
head, and leaned forward in the direction of 
Daddy Jack. 


Oh, gim me my 
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““ Win’ blow, fier flicker, money rattle, Man 
shake en shiver, "Oman grope ‘roun’ en say, 
‘Gim me my money! Oh, who got my 
money ?’” 

’Tildy advanced a few steps. 

“ Money look like it gwine ter t’ar de tin 
box all ter flinders. "Oman grope en cry, 
grope en cry, tell bimeby she jump on de 
man en holler: 

“* You got my money : 

As she reached this climax, "Tildy sprang 
at Daddy Jack and seized him, and for a few 
moments there was considerable confusion 
in the corner. The little boy was frightened, 
but the collapsed appearance of Daddy Jack 
convulsed him with laughter. The old Afri- 
can was very angry. His little eyes glistened 
with momentary malice, and he shook his 
cane threateningly at ’Tildy. The latter coolly 
adjusted her ear-rings, as she exclaimed : 

“ Dar, now! I know’d I'd git even wid de 
ole vilyun. Come a-callin’ me pidjin-toed!” 

“ Better keep yo’ eye on ‘im, chile,” said 
Aunt Tempy. “ He ‘witch you, sho.” 

“*Witch who? Ef he come witchin’ 'roun’ 
me, I lay, I break his back. I tell you dat, 
right pine-blank.” * 


yr 


XL 
BROTHER RABBIT AND HIS FAMOUS FOOT. 


Tue little boy was very glad, one night 
shortly after he had heard about Daddy Jack’s 


ghosts and witches and "Tildy’s “ha’nts,” to 


find Uncle Remus alone in his cabin. The 
child liked to have his venerable partner all 
to himself. Uncle Remus was engaged in 
hunting for tobacco crumbs with which to fill 
his pipe, and in turning his pockets, a rabbit 
foot dropped upon the hearth. 

“ Grab it, honey!” he exclaimed. “ Snatch 
it up off’n de h’ath. In de name er goodness, 
don’t let it git in de embers; kaze ef dat ar 
rabbit foot git singe, I’m a goner, sho!” 

It was the hind foot of a rabbit, and a 
very large one at that, and the little boy ex- 
amined it curiously. He was in thorough 
sympathy with all the superstitions of the 
negroes, and to him the rabbit foot appeared 
to be an uncanny affair. He placed it care- 
fully on Uncle Remus’s knee, and after the 
pipe had been filled, he asked : 

“ What do youcarry that for, Uncle Remus?” 

“Well, honey,” responded the old man, 
grimly, “ef you want me ter make shorts 


* Mr. Samuel L. Clemens heard a version of this 
story among the negroes of Florida, Missouri. A 
woman with a golden arm was buried, and the man 
went back afterward and got the arm. The ghost of 
the woman followed the man pretty much as described 
in the foregoing. A negro preacher of Atlanta, to 
whom Mr. Clemens’s version was recited, corrected 
it as it stands here. 
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out’n a mighty long tale, dat ar rabbit foot 
is fer ter keep off boogers. W’en I hatter run 
er’n’s fer myse’f all times er night, en take 
nigh cuts thoo de woods, en ’cross by de 
buryin’-groun’, hit’s monst’ous handy fer ter 
have dat ar rabbit foot. Keep yo’ head 
studdy, now: mine yo’ eye: I aint sayin’ 
deyer any boogers anywhars. Brer Jack kin 
say w’at he mineter: I aint sayin’ nothin’. 
But yit, ef dey wuz any, en dey come slinkin’ 
atter me, I let you know dey’d fine out 
terreckly dat de ole nigger heel’d wid rabbit 
foot. I’ud hol’ it up des dis away, en I boun’ 
you I’d shoo um off ’n de face er de yeth. 
En I tell you w’at,” continued Uncle Remus, 
seeing that the little boy was somewhat 
troubled, “ w’en it come to dat pass dat you 
gotter be dodgin’ ’roun’ in de dark, ef you'll 
des holler for me, I’ll loan you dish yer rabbit 
foot, en you'll be des ez safe ez you is w’en 
Miss Sally stannin’ by yo’ bed wid a lit can’le 
in ’er han’. 

“Strip er red flannil tied ‘roun’ yo’ arm'll 
keep off de rheumatis: stump-water ‘ll kyo 
’spepsy: some good fer one ’zeeze,* en some 
good fer n’er, but de p’ints is dat dish yer 
rabbit foot ‘Il gin you good luck. De man 
w’at tote it mighty ap’ fer ter come out right 
cen’ up w’en dey’s any racket gwine on in de 
neighborhoods, let ’er be whar she will en 
w’en she may: mo’ espeshually ef de man 
w’at got it know ’zackly w’at he got ter do. 
W’ite folks may laugh,” Uncle Remus went 
on, “but w’en rabbit run ’cross de big road 
front er me, w’at does I do? Does I shoo at 
um? Does I make fer ter kill um? Dat I 
don’t —dat I don’t! I des squats right down in 
de middle er de road, en I makes a cross-mark 
in de san des dis away, en den I spits in it.” 

Uncle Remus made a practical illustration 
by drawing a cross-mark in the ashes on the 
hearth. 

“Well, but, Uncle Remus, what good does 
all that do?” the little boy asked. 

“ Lots er good, honey ; bless yo’ soul, lots 
er good. W’en rabbit crosses yo’ luck, w’at 
you gwine do, less’n you sets down en crosses 
it out, right den en dar? I year talk er folks 
shootin’ rabbit in de big road, yit I notices 
dat dem w’at does de shootin’ aint come ter 
no good een’— dat w’at I notices.” 

“Uncle Remus,” the little boy asked, after 
awhile, “ how did people happen to find out 
about the rabbit’s foot ?” 


* Disease. 

tIf, as some ethnologists claim, the animal-myths 
are relics of zodtheism, there can scarcely be a doubt 
that the practice here described by Uncle Remus is 
the survival of some sort of obeisance or genuflexion 
by which the negroes r ized the presence of the 
Rabbit, the great central figure and wonder-worker 
of African mythology. 
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“Oh, you let folks ‘lone fer dat, honey, 
You des let um ‘lone. W’at de wimmen aint 
up’n tell bidout anybody axin’ un um, folks 
mighty ap’ fer ter fine out fer deyse’f. De 
wimmen, dey does de talkin’ en de flyin’, 
en de mens, dey does de walkin’ en de pryin’, 
en betwixt en betweenst um, dey aint much 
dat don’t come out. Ef don’t come out one 
day it do de nex’, en so she goes— Ant’ny 
over, Ant’ny under —up one row en down de 
udder, en clean acrosst de bolly-patch ! ” 

It may be that the child didn’t understand 
all this, but he had no doubt of its wisdom, 
and so he waited patiently for developments, 

“ Dey’s a tale bout de rabbit foot,” con- 
tinued Uncle Remus, “ but yo’ eye look wa- 
tery, like ole man Nod ‘bout ter slip up 
behime you; en let lone dat, I speck Miss 
Sally clock clickin’ fer you right now.” 

“ Oh, no, it isn’t, Uncle Remus,” said the 
child, laughing. “ Mamma said she’d make 
’Tildy call me.” 

“ Dar, now!” exclaimed the old man, indig- 
nantly, “’ Tildy dis en "Tildy dat. I dunner w’at 
yo’ mammy dreamin’ ’bout fer ter let dat nig- 
ger gal be a-holl’in’ en a-bawlin’ atter you 
all ’roun’ dish yer plan’ation. She de mos’ 
uppity nigger on de hill, en de fus’ news you 
know dey ull all hatter make der bows en 
call ’er Mistiss. Ef ole Miss wuz ’live, dey 
wouldn’t be no sech gwines on ’roun’ yer. 
But nummine.* You des let ’er come a-cut- 
tin’ up front er my do’, en I lay you'll year 
squallin’. Now, den,” continued the old man, 
settling himself back in his chair, “ wharbouts 
wuz I?” 

“‘ You said there was a tale about the rab- 
bit foot,” the little boy replied. 

* So dey is, honey! so dey is!” Uncle Re- 
mus exclaimed, “ but she got so many crooks 
en tu’ns in’er dat I dunner but wiat I aint 
done gone en fergotted some un um off’n my 
min’; kaze ole folks lak me knows lots mo’ 
dan w’at dey kin ’member. 

“In de days w’ence Brer Rabbit wuz sorter 
keepin’ de neighborhoods stirred up, de 
yuther creeturs wuz studyin’ en studyin’ de 
whole blessid time how dey gwineter nab ‘im. 
Dey aint had no holiday yit, kaze w’en de 
holiday come, dey’d go ter wuk, dey would, 
en juggle wid one er n’er fer ter see how dey 
gwine ter ketch up wid Brer Rabbit. Bimeby, 
w’en all der plans, en der traps, en der juggle- 
ments aint do no good, dey all ’gree, dey 
did, dat Brer Rabbit got some cunjerment 
w’at he trick um wid. Brer B’ar, he up’n ‘low, 
he did, dat he boun’ Brer Rabbit is a nat’al 
bawn witch; Brer Wolf say, sezee, dat he 
speck Brer Rabbit des in cahoots wid a witch; 
en Brer Fox, he vow dat Brer Rabbit got mo’ 


* Never mind. 
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juck dan smartness. Den Jedge B’ar, he drap 
he head one side, he did, en he ax how come 
Brer Rabbit got all de luck on he own side. 
De mo’ dey ax, de mo’ dey git pestered, en 
de mio’ dey git pestered, de wuss dey worry. 
Day in en day out dey wuk wid dis puzzle- 
ment; let ‘lone dat, dey sot up nights; en 
bimeby dey ‘gree ’mungs deyse’f dat dey 
better make up wid Brer Rabbit, en see ef 
dey can’t fine out how come he so lucky. 

“Wiles all dis gwine on, ole Brer Rabbit 
wuz a-gallopin’ ’roun’ fum Funtown ter Fro- 
licville, a-kickin’ up de devilment en terrifyin’ 
de neighborhoods. Hit keep on dis away, 
twel one time, endurin’ de odd-come-shorts,* 
ole Jedge B’ar sont wud dat one er his chil- 
luns done bin tooken wid a sickness, en he ax 
wont ole Miss Rabbit drap ’roun’ en set up 
wid ’im. Ole Miss Rabbit, she say, co’se she 
go, en atter she fill ’er satchy full er yerbs en 
truck, off she put. 

“TI done fergit,” said Uncle Remus, 
scratching his head gravely, “w’ich one er 
dem chilluns wuz ailin’. Hit mout er bin 
Kubs, en hit mout er bin Klibs ; but no mar- 
ter fer dat. W’en ole Miss Rabbit git dar, ole 
Miss B’ar wuz a-settin’ up in de chimbly- 
cornder des a-dosin’ en a-nussin’ de young 
un; en all de wimmin er de neighborhoods 
wuz dar, a-whispun en a-talkin’, des fer all de 
worl’ lak wimmen does deze days. It uz: 

“*«Come right in, Sis Rabbit! I mighty 
proud to see you. I mighty glad you fotch 
yo’ knittin’, kaze I’m pow’ful po’ comp’ny w’en 
my chillun sick. Des fling yo’ bonnet on de 
bed dar. I’m dat flustrated twel I dunner 
wich een’s up, skacely. Sis Wolf, han’ Sis 
Rabbit dat rockin’-cheer dar, kaze ’taint no 
one step fum her house ter mine.’ 

“ Dat de way ole Miss B’ar run on,” con- 
tinued Uncle Remus, “en dey set dar en dey 
chatter an dey clatter. Ole Brer Wolf, he ’uz 
settin’ out on de back peazzer smokin’ en 
noddin’. He ‘ud take en draw a long whiif, 
he would, en den he ’ud drap off ter noddin’, 
en let de smoke oozle out thoo he nose. Bime- 
by ole Sis Rabbit drap ’er knittin’ in ’er lap, en 
sing out, sez she : 

“¢ Law, Sis B’ar! I smells barker smoke,’ 
sez she. 

“ Ole Sis B’ar, she jolt up de sick baby, en 
swap it fum one knee ter de yuther, en ‘low : 

“* My ole man bin smokin’ 'roun’ yer de 
whole blessid day, but soon’z dish yer chile 
tuck sick, I des tuck’n tole ’im, sez I, fer ter 
take hisse’f off in de woods whar he b’long 
at,sez I. Yessum! I did dat! I pities any 
‘oman wi’at ‘er ole man is fe’r’verlastin’ stuck 

* Sometime, any time, no time. Thus: “ Run fetch 


me de ax, en I’ll wait on you one er deze odd-come- 
. 
shorts.” 
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’roun’ de house w’en dey’s any sickness gwine 
on,’ sez she. 

“*Ole Brer Wolf sot out dar on de back 
peazzer, en he shot one eye, he did, en open 
um ’g’in, en let de smoke oozle out’n he nose. 
Sis B’ar, she jolt de sick baby en swap it fum 
one knee ter de yuther. Dey sot dar en talk 
twel bimeby der confab sorter slack up. Fus 
news dey know Sis Rabbit drap ’er knittin’ 
en fling up ’er han’s en squall out : 

“* De gracious en de goodness! Ef I aint 
done come traipsin off en lef’ my ole man 
money-pus, en he got sump’n in dar w’at he 
wont take a purty fer, needer! I’m dat fer- 
gitful,’ sez she, ‘twel hit keep me mizerbul 
mighty nigh de whole time,’ sez she. 

“ Brer Wolf, he lif? up he year en open he 
eye, en let de smoke oozle out'n he nose. 
Sis B’ar, she jolt de sick baby wuss en wuss, 
en bimeby, she up’n say, sez she: 

“<«T mighty glad ’taint me, dat I is,’ sez 
she, ‘ bekaze ef I wuz ter lef’ my ole man 
money-pus layin’ ’roun’ dat away, he'd des 
nat’ully rip up de planks in de flo’, en t’ar all 
de bark offn’ de trees,’ sez she. 

“ Old Miss Rabbit, she sot dar, she did, en 
she rock en study, en study en rock, en she 
dunner w’at ter do. Ole Sis B’ar, she jolt en 
jolt de baby. Ole Brer Wolf, he let de "barker 
smoke oozle thoo he nose, he did, en den he 
open bofe eyes en lay he pipe down. Wid 
dat, he crope down de back steps en lit 
out fer Brer Rabbit house. Brer Wolf got 
gait same lak race-hoss, en it aint take im 
long fer ter git whar he gwine. W’en he git 
ter Brer Rabbit house, he pull de latch-string 
en open de do’, en w’en he do dis, one er de 
little Rabs wake up, en he holler out: 

“« Dat you, mammy ?” 

“ Den Brer Wolf wish he kin sing ‘ Bye-O- 
Baby,’ but fo’ he kin make answer, de little 
Rab holler out ’g’in : 

“* Dat you, mammy ?’ 

“ Ole Brer Wolf know he got ter do sump’n, 
so he tuck’n w’isper, he did : 

“*Sh-sh-sh! Go ter sleep, honey. De boo- 
gers ‘ll git you! ’ en wid dat de little Rab ’gun 
ter whimple, en he whimple hisse’f off ter 
sleep. 

“Den w’en it seem lak de little Rabs, 
wich dey wuz mighty nigh forty-leven un um, 
is all done gone ter sleep, Brer Wolf he crope 
’roun’, he did, en feel on de mantel-shel-uf, 
en feel, en feel, twel he come ter ole Brer 
Rabbit money-pus. Ef he want so light wid 
he han’,” Uncle Remus went on, glancing 
quizzically at the child, “ he’d a knock off de 
pollygollic vial w’at ole Miss Rabbit put up 
dar. But nummine! Brer Wolf, he feel, en 
feel twel he come ter de money-pus, en he grab 
dat, he did, en he des flew’d away fum dar. 
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“W’en he git out er sight en year’n’, Brer 
Wolf look at de money-pus, en see w’at in it. 
Hit ’uz one er deze yer kinder money-pus 
wid tossle on de een’ en shiny rings in de 
middle. Brer Wolf look in dar fer ter see 
w’at he kin see. In one een’ dey wuz a piece 
er calamus-root en some collard seeds, en in 
de t’er een’ dey wuz a great big rabbit foot. 
Dis make Brer Wolf feel mighty good, en he 
gallop off home wid de shorance * un a man 
w’at done foun’ a gol’ mine.” 

Here Uncle Remus paused and betrayed 
a disposition to drop off to sleep. The little 
boy, however, touched him upon the knee, 
and asked him what Brother Rabbit did when 
he found his foot was gone. Uncle Remus 
laughed and rubbed his eyes. 

“ Hit’s mighty kuse "bout Brer Rabbit, 
honey. He aint miss dat money-pus fer 
mighty long time, yit w’en he do miss it, he 
miss it mighty bad. He miss it so bad dat 
he git right-down sick, kaze he know he 
bleedz ter fine dat ar foot let go w’at may, 
let come w’at will. He study en he study, 
yit taint do no good, en he go all ’roun’ 
‘lowin’ ter hisse’f : 

“¢*T know whar I put dat foot, yet I dunner 
whar I lef um; I know whar I put dat foot, 
yit I dunner whar I lef? um.’ 

“ He mope en he mope ’roun’. Look lak 
Brer Wolf got all de luck en Brer Xabbit aint 
got none. Brer Wolf git fat, Brer Rabbit 
git lean; Brer Wolf run fas’, Brer Rabbit 
lope heavy lak ole Sis Cow; Brer Wolf feel 
funny, Brer Rabbit feel po’ly. Hit keep on 
dis away, twel bimeby Brer Rabbit know 
sump’n n’er bleedz ter be done. Las’ he make 
up he min’ fer ter take a journey, en he fix up 
he tricks, he do, en he go en see ole Aunt 
Mammy-Bammy Big- Money.” 

“ And who was old Aunt Mammy-Bammy 
Big-Money, Uncle Remus?” the little boy 
inquired. 

“ Ah-yi!” exclaimed Uncle Remus, in a 
tone of triumph, “I know’d w’en I fotch dat 
ole creetur name up, dey want gwine ter be 
no noddin’ ’roun’ dish yer h’ath. In dem 
days,” he continued, “ dey wuz a Witch-Rab- 
bit, en dat was her entitlements—ole Aunt 
Mammy-Bammy Big-Money. She live way 
off in a deep, dark swamp, en ef you go 
dar you hatter ride some, slide some ; jump 
some, hump some; hop some, flop some ; 
walk some, balk some; creep some, sleep 
some ; fly some, cry some ; foller some, holler 
some; wade some, spade some; en ef you 
ain’t monstus keerful you ain’t git dar den. 
Yit Brer Rabbit he git dar atter so long a 
time, en he mighty nigh wo’ out. 

“He sét down, he did, fer ter res’ hisse’f, 

* Assurance. 
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en bimeby he see black smoke comin’ outer 
de hole in de groun’ whar de ole Witch-Rab- 
bit stay. Smoke git blacker en blacker, en 
atter wile Brer Rabbit know de time done 
come fer ‘im ter open up en tell w’at he 
want.” 

As Uncle Remus interpreted the dialogue, 
Brother Rabbit spoke in a shrill, frightened 
tone, while the voice of the Rabbit-Witch was 
hoarse and oracular: 

“* Mammy-Bammy Big-Money, I needs yo’ 
he’p.’ 

“*Son Riley Rabbit, why so? Son Riley 
Rabbit, why so?’ j 

“* Mammy-Bammy Big-Money, I los’ de 
foot you gim me.’ 

“*Oh, Riley Rabbit, why so ? 
Rabbit, why so ?’ 

“* Mammy-Bammy Big-Money, my luck 
done gone. I put dat foot down ‘pon de 
groun’. I lef’ um dar I know not whar.’ 

“* De Wolf done tuck en stole yo’ luck, Son 
Riley Rabbit, Riley. Go fine de track, go 
git hit back, Son Riley Rabbit, Riley.’ 

“Wid dat,” continued Uncle Remus, “ole 
Aunt Mammy-Bammy Big-Money sucked 
all de black smoke back in de hole in de 
groun’, and Brer Rabbit des put out fer home. 
W’en he git dar, w’at do he do? Do he go 
off in a cornder by hisse’f, en wipe he weepin’ 
eye? Dat he don’t—dat hedon’t. He des 
tuck’n wait he chance. He wait en he wait ; 
he wait all day, he wait all night; he wait 
mighty nigh a mont’. He hang ’roun’ Brer 
Wolf house ; he watch en he wait. 

“ Bimeby, one day, Brer Rabbit git de news 
dat Brer Wolf des come back fum a big frolic. 
Brer Rabbit know he time comin’, en he keep 
bofe eye open en bofe years h’ist up. Nex’ maw- 
nin’ atter Brer Wolf git back fum de big frolic, 
Brer Rabbit see ’im come outer de house en go 
down de spring atterbucket water. Brer Rabbit, 
he slip up, he did, en he look in. Ole Miss Wolf, 
she’uzsailin’ ’roun’ fryin’ meaten gittin’ brekkus, 
en dar hangin’ ’cross er cheer wuz Brer Wolf 
wes’cut where he keep he money-pus. Brer 
Rabbit rush up ter do’ en pant lak he mighty 
nigh fag out. He rush up, he did, en he sing out: 

**¢ Mawnin’, Sis Wolf mawnin’! Brer Fox 
sont me atter he shavin’-brush, w’ich he keep 
it in dat ar money-pus w’at I loant ’im.’ 

“ Sis Wolf, she fling up ’er han’s en let um 
drap, en she laugh en say, sez she: 

“*T ’clar’ ter gracious, Brer Rabbit! You 
gimme sech a tu’n, dat I aint got room ter be 
perlite skacely.’ 

“ But mos’ ’fo’ she git de wuds out’n ‘er 
mouf, Brer Rabbit done grab de money-pus 
en gone!” 

“Which way did he go, Uncle Remus?” 


Son Riley 


‘the little boy asked after awhile. 
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“ Well, I tell you dis,” Uncle Remus re- 
sponded emphatically, “Brer Rabbit road 
aint lay by de spring ; I boun’ you dat!” 

Presently Tildy put her head’ in the door 

* A Virginian version of this story, from an anony- 


mous correspondent, sends Brother Rabbit on the 
“back track.”” He is compelled to retrace his foot- 
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to say that it was bed-time, and shortly after- 
ward the child was dreaming that Daddy 
Jack was Mammy-Bammy Big-Money in dis- 
guise.* 
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steps for many months. The version is fragmentary, 
but it afforded a cue that enabled the writer to secure 
the outlines of the legend as given here. 


oo 


PARADISE REGAINED.* 


Tueir heads bent low, with tearful eyes 
They left the gates of Paradise. 

All love had flown, all joy was dead, 
O’er all the earth foul sin had spread. 


The cherub stood with fiery sword, 
And as they passed he spoke this word: 
“ Lift up your heads and sorrowing eyes, 


Your hearts shall be your paradise ! 


Elizabeth Sihler. 


* An old Jewish legend. 
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GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VILLAGE CONVICT,” “ELI,” ETC. 


“ THE minister’s got a job,” said Mr. Snell. 

Mr. Snell had been driven in by a shower 
from the painting of a barn, and was now 
sitting, with one bedaubed overall leg crossed 
over the other, in Mr. Hamblin’s shop. 

Half a dozen other men, who had likewise 
found in the rain a call to leisure, looked up 
at him inquiringly. 

“ How do you mean 2” said Mr. Noyes, who 
sat beside him, girt with a nail-pocket. “‘The 
minister’s got a job ?’ How do you mean ?” 
And Mr. Noyes assumed a listener’s air, 
and stroked his thin yellow beard. 

Mr. Snell smiled, with half-shut, knowing 
eyes, but made no answer. 

“How do you mean?” repeated Mr. 
Noyes; “‘The minister’s got a job’ —of course 
he has—got a stiddy job. We knew that 
before.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Snell, with a placid 
face ; “ seeing ’s you know so much about it, 
enough said. Let it rest right there.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Noyes, nervously blowing 
his nose ; “you lay down this proposition : 
‘The minister’s got a job.’ Now I ask: what 
is it?” 

Mr. Snell uncrossed his legs, and stooped 
to pick up a last, which he proceeded to scan 
with a shrewd, critical eye. 

“ Narrer foot,” he said to Mr. Hamblin. 


“Private last—Dr. Hunter’s,” said Mr. 


Hamblin, laying down a boot upon which 
he was stitching an outer sole, and rising 
to make a ponderous, elephantine excursion 
across the quaking shop to the earthen water- 
pitcher, from which he took a generous 
draught. 

“Well, Brother Snell,” said Mr. Noyes — 
they were members together of a secret or- 
ganization, of which Mr. Snell was P. G. W. 
T. F.— “aint you going to tell us? What 
—is this job ? That is to say, what — is it ?” 

Brother Snell set his thumbs firmly in the 
armholes of his waistcoat, surveyed the 
smoke-stained pictures pasted on the wall, 
looked keen, and softly whistled. 

At last, he condescended to explain. 

“ Preaching Uncle Capen’s funeral ser- 
mon.” 

There was a subdued general laugh. Even 
Mr. Hamblin’s leathern apron shook. 

Mr. Noyes, however, painfully looking 
down upon his beard to draw out a white 
hair, maintained his serious expression. 

“T don’t see much ‘job’ in that,” he said; 
“a minister’s supposed to preach a hundred 
and four sermons in each and every year, 
and there’s plenty more where they come 
from. What’s one sermon more or less, when 
stock costs nothing? It’s like wheeling gravel 
from the pit.” 

“©. K.,” said Mr. Snell; “if ‘taint no 
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trouble, then ’taint. But seeing ’s you know, 
suppose you specify the materials for this par- 
ticular discourse.” 

Mr. Noyes looked a little disconcerted. 

“ Well,” he said; “of course, I can’t set 
here and compose a funereal discourse, off- 
hand, without no writing-desk; but there’s 
stock enough to make a sermon of, any time.” 

“Oh, come,” said Mr. Snell, “ don’t sneak 
out: particularize.” 

“ Why,” said Mr. Noyes, “you've only to 
open the leds of your Bible, and choose a 
text, and then: When did this happen? Why 
did this happen? To who did this happen ? 
and so forth and so on; and there’s your 
sermon. I’ve heard ’em so a hunderd times.” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Snell; “I don’t doubt, 
you know; but as for me, I for one never 
happened to hear of anything that Uncle 
Capen did but whitewash and saw wood. 
Now what sort of an autobiographical sermon 
could you make out of sawing wood ?” 

Whereat Leander Buffum proceeded, by 
that harsli, guttural noise well known to coun- 
try boys, to imitate the sound of sawing 
through a log. ; 

His sally was warmly greeted. 

“The minister might narrate,” said Mr. 
Blood, “ what Uncle Capen said to Issachar, 
when Issachar told him that he charged high 
for sawing wood. ‘See here, says Uncle 


Capen, ‘s’pos’n I do. My arms are shorter’n 
other folks’s, and it takes me just so much 


>” 


longer to do it. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Noyes, “ I’m a fair man; 
always do exactly right, is the rule I go by; 
and I will frankly admit, now and here, tha: 
if it’s a biographical discourse they want, they'll 
have to cut corners.” 

“ Pré-cisély,” said Mr. Snell; “ and that’s 
just what they do want.” 

*“ Well, well,’ said Mr. Hamblin, labori- 
ously rising and putting his spectacles into 
their silver case—for it was supper-time; 
“ joking one side, if Uncle Capen never did 
set the pond afire, we'd all rather take his 
chances to-day, I guess, than those of some 
smarter men.” 

At which Mr. Snell turned red ; for he was 
a very smart man and had just failed, to every- 
body’s surprise,— for there was no reason 
in the world why he should fail,—and had 
created more merriment for the public than 
joy among his creditors, by paying a cent and 
a half on the dollar. 


“ CoE in; sit down,” said Doctor Hunter, 
as the young minister appeared at his office 
door; and he tipped back in his chair, and 
put his feet upon atable. “What's the news?” 

“Doctor,” said Mr. Holt, laughing, as he 
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laid down his “hat and took an arm-chair: 
“you told me to come to you for any in. 
formation. Now I want materials for a ser. 
mon on old Mr, Capen.” 

The Doctor looked at him with a half. 
amused expression, and then sending out a 
curl of blue smoke, he watched it as it rose 
melting into the general air. 

“ You don’t smoke, I believe ? ” he said to 
the minister. 

Holt smiled and sl.ook his head. 

The Doctor put his cigar back into his 
mouth, clasped one knee in his hands, and 
fixed his eyes in meditation on a one-eared 
Hippocrates looking down with a dirty face 
from the top of a book-case. Perhaps the 
Doctor was thinking of the two or three hun- 
dred complimentary visits he had been per- 
mitted to make upon Uncle Capen within 
ten years. 

Presently a smile broke over his face. 

“T must tell you, before I forget it,” he 
said, “ how Uncle Capen nursed one of my 
patients. Years and years ago, I had John 
Ellis, our postmaster now, down with a fever, 
One night Uncle Capen watched—you know 
he was spry and active till he was ninety. 
Every hour he was to give Ellis a little ice- 
water; and when the first time came, he took 
a table-spoonful—there was only a dim light 
in the room,—and poured the ice-water 
down Ellis’s neck. Well, Ellis jumped, as 
much as so sick a man could, and then 
lifted his finger to his lips: ‘ Here’s my 
mouth,’ said he. ‘Why, why,’ said Uncle 
Capen, ‘is that your mouth? I took that for 
a wrinkle in your forehead.’ ” 

The minister laughed. 

“JT have heard a score of such stories 
to-day,” he said; “there seem to be enough 
of them; but I can’t find anything adapted 
to a sermon, and yet they seem to expect a 
detailed biography.” 

“Ah, that’s just the trouble,” said the Doc- 
tor. “ But let us go into the house: my wile 
remembers everything that ever happens. and 
she can post you up on Uncle Capen, if any- 
body can.” 

So they crossed the door-yard into the house. 

Mrs. Hunter was sewing; a neighbor, come 
to tea, was crocheting wristers for her grand- 
son. They were both talking at once as the 
Doctor opened the sitting-room door. 

“ Since neither of you appears to be listen- 
ing,” he said, as they started up, “I wont 
apologize for interrupting. Mr. Holt is col- 
lecting facts about Uncle Capen for his funeral 
sermon, and I thought that my good wife 
could help him out, if anybody could. So! 
will leave him.” 

And the Doctor, nodding, went into the 
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hall for his coat and driving gloves, and, 
going out, disappeared about the corner of 
the house. F 

« You will really oblige me very much, Mrs. 
Hunter,” said the minister, “—or Mrs. French, 
—if you can give me any particulars 
about old Mr. Capen’s life. His family seem 
to be rather sensitive, and they depend on a 
long, old-fashioned funeral sermon ; and here 
I am utterly bare of facts.” 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Hunter. “Of 
course; now 

“Why, yes; everybody knows all about 
him,” said Mrs. French. 

And then they laid their work down and 
relapsed into meditation. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Hunter, in a moment. 
« No, though . 

“ Why, you know,” said Mrs. French, “ no 
— I guess, on the whole * 

“ You remember,” said the Doctor’s wife 
to Mrs. French, with a faint smile, “ the time 
he papered my east chamber—don’t you— 
how he made the pattern come ? ” 

And then they both laughed gently for a 
moment. 

“ Well, I have always known him,” said 
Mrs. French. “ But really, being asked so 
suddenly, it seems to drive everything out of 
my head.” 

“ Ves,” said Mrs. Hunter, “ and it’s odd that 
I can’t think of exactly the thing, just at this 
minute; but if I do, I will run over to the 
parsonage this evening.” 

“Yes, so will I,” said Mrs. French. “I 
know that I shall think of oceans of things 
just as soon as you have gone.” 

“ Wont you stay to tea ?” said Mrs. Hunter, 
as Holt rose to go. “ The Doctor has gone; 
but we never count on him.” 

“No, I thank you,” said Mr. Holt. “If I 
am to invent a biography, I may as well be 
at it.” 

Mrs. Hunter went with him to the door. 

“IT must just tell you,” she said, “one 
of Uncle Capen’s sayings. It was long 
ago, when I was first married, and came 
here. I had a young men’s Bible class in 
Sunday-school, and Uncle Capen came into 
it. He always wore a cap, and sat at meet- 
ings with the boys. So, one Sunday, we had in 
the lesson that verse,—you know,—that if all 
these things should be written, even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should 
be written ; and there Uncle Capen stopped 
me, and said he: ‘I suppose that means the 
world as known to the Ancients.’” 


Hott put on his hat, and witha smile turned 
and went on his way toward the parsonage; 
but he remembered that he had promised to 

Vor. XXVI.—59. 
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call at what the local paper termed “ the late 
residence of the deceased,” where, on the one 
hundredth birthday of the centenarian, ac- 
cording to the poet’s corner : 


“ Friends, neighbors, and visitors he did receive 
From early in the morning till dewy eve.” 


So he turned his steps in that direction. 

He opened the clicking latch of the gate and 
rattled the knocker on the front door of the lit- 
tle cottage ; and a tall, motherly woman of the 
neighborhood appeared and ushered him in. 

Uncle Capen’s unmarried daughter, a 
woman of sixty, her two brothers and their 
wives, and half a dozen neighbors were sitting 
in the tidy kitchen, where a crackling wood- 
fire in the stove was suggesting a hospitable 
cup of tea. 

The minister's appearance, breaking the 
formal gloom, was welcomed. 

“Well,” said Miss Maria, “I suppose the 
sermon is all writ by this time. I think likely 
you’ve come down to read it to us.” 

“No,” said Holt, “I have lefi the ac- 
tual writing of it till I get all my facts. I 
thought perhaps you might have thought of 
something else.” 

“No; I told you everything there was 
about father yesterday,” she said. “1’m sure 
you can’t lack of things to put in ; why, father 
lived a hundred years—and longer, too, for 
he was a hundred years and six days, you 
remember.” 

“ You know,” said Holt, “there are a great 
many things that are very interesting to a 
man’s immediate friends that don’t interest 
the public.” 

Andhe looked to Mr. Small for confirmation. 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Mr. Small, nodding 
wisely. 

* But, you see, father was a centenarian,” 
said Maria, “and so that makes everything 
about him intefesting. It’s a lesson to the 
young, you know.” 

“ Oh, yes, that’s so,” said Mr. Small, “ if a 
man lives to be a centurion.” 

“ Well, you all knew our good friend,” said 
Mr. Holt. “If any of you will suggest any- 
thing, I shall be very glad to put it in.” 

Nobody spoke for a moment. 

“ There’s one interesting thing,” said one of 
the sons, a little old man, much like his father ; 
“that is, that none of his children have ever 
gone meandering off; we’ve all remained ” — 
he might almost have said remained seated 
—* all our lives, right about him.” 

“T will allude to that,” said Mr. Holt. “I 
hope you have something else, for I am afraid 
of running short of materiai: you see I am a 
stranger here.” 

“Why, I hope there wont be any trouble 
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about it,” said Maria, in sudden consternation, 
“ T was a little afraid to give it out to so young 
aman as you, and I thought some of giving 
the preference to Father Cobb, but I didn’t 
quite like to have it go out of the village, nor 
to deprive you of the opportunity ; and they all 
assured me that you was smart. But if you’re 
feeling nervous, perhaps we'd better have him 
still; he’s always ready.” 

“Just as you like,” said Holt modestly ; 
“ if he would be willing to preach the sermon, 
we might leave it that way, and I will add a 
few remarks.” 

But Maria’s zeal for Father Cobb was a flash 
in the pan. He wasa sickly farmer, a licensed 
preacher, who, when he was called upon oc- 
casionally to meet a sudden exigency, usually 
preached on the beheading of John the Baptist. 

“T guess you’ve got things enough to 
write,” said Maria consolingly; “you know 
how awfully a thing does drag out when you 
come to write it down on paper. Remember 
to tell how we’ve all staid right here.” 


WHEN Holt went out, he saw Mr. Small 
beckoning him to come to where his green 
wagon stood under a tree. 

“JT must tell you,” he said, with an awk- 
wardly repressed smile, “about a trade of 
Uncle Capen’s. He had a little lot up our 
way that they wanted for a school-house, and 
he agreed to sell it for what it cost him, and 
the selectmen, knowing what it cost him,—fifty 
dollars,— agreed with him that way. But come 
to sign the deed, he called for a hundred dol- 
lars. ‘ How’s that,’ says they; ‘ you bought it 
of Captain Sam Bowen for fifty dollars.’ ‘ Yes, 
but see here,’ says Uncle Capen, ‘ it’s cost me 
on an average five dollars a year, for the ten 
year I’ve had it, for manure and plowing 
and seed, and that’s fifty dollars more.’ ‘ But 
you’ve sold the garden stuff off it, and had 
the money,’ says they. ‘Yes,’ says Uncle 
Capen, ‘ but that money’s spent and eat up 
long ago!’” 

The minister smiled, shook hands with Mr. 
Small, and went home. 


Tue church was crowded. Horses filled 
the sheds, horses were tied to the fences all 
up and down the street. Funerals are always 
popular in the country, and this one had a 
double element of attractiveness. The whole 
population of the town, having watched with 
a lively interest, for years back, Uncle Capen’s 
progress to his hundredth birthday, expected 
now some electrical effect, analogous to an 
apotheosis. 

In the front pews were the chief mourners, 
filled with the sweet intoxication of preémi- 
nence. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


The opening exercises were finished, a 
hymn was sung : 


“ Life is a Span,” 


and Father Cobb arose to make his intro. 
ductory remarks. 

He began with some reminiscences of the 
first time he saw Uncle Capen, some thirty 
years before, and spoke of viewing him even 
then as an aged man, and of having remarked 
to him that he was walking down the valley 
of life with one foot in the grave. He called 
attention to Uncle Capen’s virtues, and pointed 
out their connection with his longevity. He 
had not smoked for some forty years; there. 
fore, if the youth who were present desired to 
attain his age, let them not smoke. He had 
been a total abstainer, moreover, from his 
seventieth year; let them, if they would rival 
his longevity, follow his example. The good 
man closed with a feeling allusion to the rela- 
tives, in the front pew, mourning like the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist after his “ behead- 
ment.” Another hymn was sung : 


“A vapor brief and swiftly gone.” 


Then there was deep silence as the minister 
rose and gave out his text: 
“T have been young, and now I am old.” 


“ Ar the time of the grand review in Wash- 
ington,” he said, “that mighty pageant that 
fittingly closed the drama of the war, I was a 
spectator, crippled then by a gun-shot wound, 
and unable to march. From an upper win- 
dow I saw that host file by, about to record 
its greatest triumph by melting quietly into 
the general citizenship; a mighty, resistless 
army about to fade and leave no trace, ex- 
cept here and there a one-armed man, or a 
blue flannel jacket behind a plow. Often now, 
when I close my eyes, that picture rises ; that 
gallant host, those tattered flags ; and I hear 
the shouts that rose when my brigade, with 
their flaming scarfs, went trooping by. Little 
as I may have done, as a humble member of 
that army, no earthly treasure could buy from 
me the thought of my fellowship with it, or 
even the memory of that great review. 

“ But that display was mere tinsel show com- 
pared with the great pageant that has moved 
before those few men who have lived through 
the whole length of the past hundred years. 

“ Before me lies the form of a man who, 
though he has passed his days with no dis- 
tinction but that of an honest man, has lived 
through some of the most remarkable events 
of allthe ages. For a hundred years a mighty 
pageant has been passing before him. I would 
rather have lived that hundred years than any 
other. I am deeply touched to reflect that he 
who lately inhabited this cold tenement of clay 
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connects our generation with that of Washing- 
ton. And it is impossible to speak of one whose 
great age draws together this assembly, with- 
out recalling events through which he lived. 

«Our friend was born in this village. This 
town then included the adjoining towns to the 
north and south. The region was then more 
sparsely settled, although many houses stand- 
ing then have disappeared. While he was 
seeping peacefully in the cradle; while he 
was opening on the world childhood’s wide, 
wondering eyes, taose great men, whose names 
are our perpetual benediction, were planning 
for freedom from a foreign yoke. While he 
was passing through the happy years of early 
childhood, the fierce clash of arms resounded 
through the little strip of territory which then 
made up the United States. I can hardly 
realize that, as a child, he heard as a fresh, 
new, real story, of the deeds of Lexington, 
from the lips of men then young who had 
been in the fight; or listened, as one of an 
eager group gathered about the fireside, or in 
the old, now deserted taverns on the turnpike, 
to the story of Bunker Hill. 

“And when, the yoke of tyranny thrown 
off, in our country and in France, Lafayette, 
the mere mention of whose name brings tears 
to the eyes of every true American, came to 
see the America that he loved and that loved 
him, he, on whose cold, rigid face I now look 


down, joined in one of those enthusiastic 
throngs that made the visit like a Roman 
triumph. 

“But turn to the world of nature, and 
think of the panoramic scenes that have 
passed before those now impassive eyes. In 
our friend’s boyhood, there was no practical 


mode of swift communication of news. In 
great emergencies, to be sure, some Paul 
Revere might flash his beacon light from 
a lofty tower; but news crept slowly over 
our hand-breadth nation, and it was months 
after a presidential election before the result 
was generally known. He lived to see the 
telegraph flashing swiftly about the globe, 
annihilating time and space and bringing 
the scattered nations into greater unity. 

“ And think, my hearers, for one moment, 
of the wonders of electricity. Here is a power 
which we name but do not know; that flashes 
through the sky, that shatters great trees, 
burns buildings, strikes men dead in the fields; 
and we have learned to lead it, all unseen, 
from our house-tops to the earth; we tame 
this mighty, secret, unknown power down into 
serving us as a daily messenger; and no man 
sets the limits now to the servitude that we 
shall yet bind it down to. 

“ Again, my hearers, when our friend was 
well advanced in life, there was still no better 
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mode of travel between distant points than 
the slow, rumbling stage-coach; many who 
are here remember well its delays and dis- 
comforts. He saw the first tentative efforts 
of that mighty factor steam to transport 
more swiftly. He Saw the first railroad built 
in the country; he lived to see the land cov- 
ered with the iron net-work. 

“ And what a transition is this! Pause for 
a moment to consider it. How much does 
this imply. With the late improvements in 
agricultural machinery, with the cheapening 
of steel rails, the boundless prairie farms of 
the West are now brought into competition 
with the fields of Great Britain in supplying the 
Englishman’s table, and seem not unlikely, 
within this generation, to break down the 
aristocratic holding of land, and so perhaps 
to undermine aristocracy itself.” 

So the preacher continued, speaking of 
different improvements, and lastly of the 
invention of daguerreotypes and photographs. 
He called the attention of his hearers to 
this almost miraculous art of indelibly fixing 
the expression of a countenance, and drew a 
lesson as to the permanent effect of our daily 
looks and expression on those among whom 
we live. He considered at length the vast 
amount of happiness which had been caused 
by bringing pictures of loved ones within 
the reach of all ; the increase of family affec- 
tion and general good feeling which must 
have resulted from the invention, and suggest- 
ed a possible lifting of the civilization of the 
older nations through the constant sending 
home, by prosperous adopted citizens, of 
photographs of themselves and of their homes, 
and alluded to the effect which that must 
have had in new immigration. 

Finally, he adverted to the fact that the 
sons of the deceased, who sat before him, 
had not yielded to the restless spirit of ad- 
venture, but had found “no place like home.” 

“ But I fear,” he said at last, “that the 
interest of my subject has made me transgress 
upon your patience ; and with a word or two 
more I will close. 

“When we remember what hard, trying 
things often arise within a single day, let 
us rightly estimate the patient well-doing of 
a man who has lived a blameless life for 2 
hundred years. When we remember what 
harm, what sin, can be crowded into a single 
moment, let us rightly estimate the principle 
that kept him so close to the golden rule, not 
for a day, not for a decade or a generation, 
but for a hundred years. 

“And now, as we are about to lay his de- 
serted body in the earth, let not our percep- 
tions be dulled by the constant repetition in 
this world of death and burial. At this hour 
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our friend is no longer aged; wrinkles and 
furrows, trembling limbs and snowy locks he 
has left behind him, and he knows, we believe, 
to-day, more than the wisest philosopher 
on earth. We may study and argue, all our 
lives, to discover the nature of life, or the form 
it takes beyond the grave ; but in one moment 
of swift transition the righteous man may learn 
it all. We differ widely one from another, 
here, in mental power. A slight hardening of 
some tissue of the brain might have left a 
Shakspere an attorney’s clerk. But, in the 
righter world, no such impediments prevent, 
I believe, clear vision and clear expression ; 
and differences of mind that seem world-wide 
here, may vanish there. When the spirit 
breaks its earthly prison and flies away, who 
can tell how bright and free the humblest of 
us may come to be! There may be a more 
varied truth than we commonly think, in the 
words: The last shall be first. 

“Let this day be remembered. Let us 
think of the vast display of nature’s forces 
which was made within the long period of 
our old neighbor’s life; but let us also reflect 
upon the bright pageant that is now unroll- 
ing itself before him in a better world.” 


THAT evening Miss Maria and her broth- 
ers, sitting in state in the little old house, re- 
ceived many a caller. And the conversation 
was chiefly upon one theme: not the funeral 
sermon, although that was commended as a 
frank and simple biographical discourse, but 
the great events which had accompanied 
Uncle Capen’s progress through this world, 
almost like those which Horace records in his 
Ode to Augustus. 

“That’s trew, every word,” said Apollos 
Carver; “when Uncle Capen was a boy 
there wasn’t not one railroad in the hull 
breadth of the United States, and just think : 
why now you can go in a Pullerman car clear’n 
acrost to San Francisco. My daughter lives 
in Oakland, just across a ferry from there.” 

“Well, then, there’s photographing,” said 
Captain Abel. “It doos seem amazing, as the 
minister said: you set down, and square your- 
self, and slick your hair, and stare stiddy into 
a funnel, and a man ducks his head under a 
covering, and pop! there you be, as natural 
as life— if not more so. And when Uncle Ca- 
= was a young man, there wasn’t nothing 

ut portraits and minnytures, and these black- 
paper-and-scissors portraits—what do they 
call ’em? Yes, sir, all that come in under his 
observation.” 

“ Yes,” said one of the sons, “ it’s wonderful ; 
my wife and me was took setting on a settee, in 
the Garden of Eden—lions and tigers and 
other scriptural objects in the background.” 
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“And don’t forget the telegraph,” saiq 
Maria ; “ don’t forget that.” 

“Trew,” said Apollos, “that’s another thing. 
I hed a message come once’t from my sop 
that lives to Taunton. We was all so sca’ 
and faint when we see it, that we didn’t none 
of us dast to open it, and finally the feller 
that druv over with it hed to open it fur us,” 

“ What was there in it?” said Mr. Small. 
“ sickness ?—death ? ” 

“ No, he wanted his thick coat expressed 
up. But my wife didn’t get over the shock 
for some time. Wonderful thing — that tele. 
graph —here’s a man standing a hundred 
miles off, like enough, and harpooning an 
idea chock right into your mind.” 

“Then that was a beautiful truth,” said 
Maria: “that father and Shakspere would 
probably be changed round in heaven; | 
always said father wasn’t appreciated here.” 

“ Well,” said Apollos, “’tis always so; we 
don’t begin to realize the value of a thing 
tell we lose it. Now that we sort o’ stand 
and gaze at Uncle Capen at a fair distance, 
as it were, he looms. If he only hedn’t kep’ 
so quiet, always, about there ‘ere wonders 
—a man really ought, in justice to himself, 
to blow his own horn—jest a little. But 
that was a grand discourse, wasn’t it, now?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Maria, “though I felt 
nervous for the young man; but when you 
come to think what materials he had to make 
a sermon out of,— why, how could he help 
it! And yet, I doubt not he takes all the 
credit to himself.” 

“ 1 should really have liked to have heard 
Father Cobb treat the subject,” said Mrs. 
Small, rising to go, and nodding to her husband, 
“’Twas a grand theme. But it was a real 
chance for the new minister. Such an oppor- 
tunity doesn’t happen not once in a lifetime.” 


THE next morning, after breakfast, on his 
way home from the post-office, the minister 
stepped in at Doctor Hunter’s office. 

The Doctor was reading a newspaper. 

Holt took a chair in silence. 

The Doctor laid down the paper and eyed 
him quizzically, and then slowly shook his 
head. 

“JT don’t know about you ministers,” he 
said. “I attended the funeral; I heard the 
biographical discourse ; I understand it gave 
great satisfaction. I have reflected on it over 
night; and now, what I want to know is, 
what on earth there was in it about Uncle 
Capen.” 

The minister smiled. 

“T think,” he replied, “that all that I said 
about Uncle Capen was strictly true.” 

C. H. White. 





LOVE POEMS BY 
I. 


Au moments of a softer look, 
Ah hours that flew all unaware, 
Ah graceful sky-swung hawks that took 
The eye with beauty’s curve in air, 
Ah happy grass within our nook, 
Say, were you pressed by shape more 
"rare ? 
Your voice that day, my own dear maid, 
Sang like the wind through a leafy glade. 


Il. 


0 toveLinEss of earth, O draughts delicious, 

Of odors, airs, and views! 

What buoyant sense of youth along the 
limbs 

With you beside me on the grass, capricious 

As the quick morning dews 

Which fly before the thrush has ceased his 
hymns, 

Before the eastern rims 

Of little ponds are gladdened by the sun! 

Starveling, what have I done— 

That one day brings these heaps of high 
delight 

And your face, glowing with a heavenly 
might ? 


Ar last alone, alone where miyriads throng, 
Nor heed us, mighty caravanserais ! 
Alone to catch the song 
That ocean sings and sighs 
Where the long breaker lifts and bows fare- 
well to sunlit skies! 


Delight to run like beach-birds barefoot 
down 
The hard, wet sand, and tear with childish 
glee 
The ocean’s foam-fringed gown, 
And from the sad land flee 
As lovers plunge from coral strands into the 
cool south sea! 


IV. 


Frait birds that feel too weak of wing 
To wander past the stormy sea 


"Selections (not consecutive) from unpublished 
introduction, by 


LOUIS BARNAVAL. 


To feathery backs will catch and cling, 
But cheer their hosts with songs of glee. 


So I to pinions of your faith 
Intrust my soul, nor doubt at all: 

O strong heart, bear me clear of scaith, 
From windy blow, from watery fall. 


Vv. 


Even as the birds that haunt our twilight 
sky 
With sickle wings flecked twice in shapes 
of moon 
Through sheets of rain their flight un- 
daunted ply 
Brave in a strength that comes they know 
not why, 
Nor at the lightning bolt will blench or 
swoon, 


And as through deeper night they carve 
their way, 
By faith upborne upon their pinions fine, 
So have I learned even to the morning’s 
gray 
On love's pied wings my heavy heart to stay 
Pillowed on gales that blow from realms 
divine. 


VI. 


An oval board, silver, great heaps of flowers ; 

Bright glances, tender bosoms, brilliant 
dresses, 

Wine of four hues, a score of savory messes, 

A Babel of talk that up to the ceiling towers, 

Then, all at once—your name! As when the 
dashes 

Of wind and hail are thick in stormy showers; 

But through the midst a bolt of thunder 
crashes 

And in suspense hang all the cosmic pow- 
ers — 


So came the name a stranger spoke in 
praise ; 

And while I forced a trembling, dull reply, 

Striving to shake myself from my amaze, 


A little choir of angels in a sky 
Within my brain began a glorious hymn: 
The sea of despond then I learned to swim. 


“Love Poems by Louis Barnaval. Edited, with an 


Charles de Kay.” 
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Vil. 


AMBER mist 
Lightly kissed 

By the sun of May capricious, 
Yellow haze 
In the maze 

Leafy of the trees delicious. 
Down the street 
Glimpses fleet 

Of a gull-wing’d yacht in motion, 
Up the sky 
Wild geese cry 

As they near the northern ocean. 


Like a vail 
Smoky-pale 
Cloudlets tinge the far horizon, 
Fairies paint 
Hills with quaint 
Mimicry of autumn’s foison. 
Moist, at ease 
Chant their glees 
Timid toad and salamander, 
Puffs of health 
Blow by stealth, 
All things to a love-tryst pander. 


In my room 
Hornets hum 

Rousing from their wintry slumber, 
Through the woods 
Violet buds 

Deck with blue the fallen lumber. 
What surprise ! 
Violet eyes 

Live and flash a dry heart under, 
Once all sad, 
Now all glad, 

I can only gaze and wonder. 


VIII. 


THE pomp of lights, the pride and mighty 
round 
Of ladies gay against their escort somber, 
The babble of tongues forever heard and 
drowned 
In glorious music endless as the number 
Of angels in the glory of the sun 


Heads turned my way and little hands to press 
And teasing talk and looks of no, con- 
senting, 


Then from the stage the storm and quiver. 
ing stress 
Of Gretchen crazed and Faust in yain 
repenting . 
Ah, then the hardest- hearted breast is won! 


But gone is opera, gone the rows of heads, 
Gone music, singers. For I see a chamber 
With pretty things and one divine who beds 
Herself with grief. Thought, thought, 
where wilt thou clamber ? 


Take all—songs, dames, and sights and 
sounds in billow— 

All, all, to smooth one tossed and tear. 
stained pillow ! 


IX. 


O GoLp-cuPp moon, brimm’d high with gen- 
erous wine, 
Pour, pour on her your wealth 
Of amorous health, 
On her I call, but with what folly, mine! 


O thyme-steeped wind, with 
feathery broom 
For rare new perfumes seek 
Each hidden creek 
And sweep them through her cool and shad- 
owy room! 


your fine, 


O treacherous tide, swirling along the cove, 
From China spices rare 
And rich silks bear 

To cast them at the feet of her I love! 


O fringing trees that sing to her in sleep, 
Stretch, stretch your green nets wide 
On every side 
And seize miasmias that should near her 
creep ! 


O bashful feet and foolish, trembling hands, 
Be firm, be hardy each 
To aid his speech 

When next her lover by his true love stands! 


O stammering tongue which each warm 
word outstrips, 
O timorous heart that now like dolphin dips, 
What though ye fail to serve? 
There still is nerve 
For one mute passionate pleading of the lips. 
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Caucus Reform. 


FoLLOWING close upon the heels of the National 
Civil Service Act comes the popular demand fora reform 
in the methods of political nominations. The leaders of 
the Civil Service Reform movement have for years past 
insisted, and itis now generally admittec,, that the evils 
of “ patronage” are closely related to the abuses by 
which the tricky and unscrupulous politician secures 
the control of his particular district or ward. The 
connection is not hard to trace. The art of political 
management, even of the lowest sort, is not to be 
learned in a day. Nor can the conscientious citizen 
who is stirred by a sincere desire to lend a hand in 
securing worthy nominations to offices of trust and 
honor accomplish his ends by casual attendance at the 
caucus or the primary. 

Even in communities like many of the New Eng- 
land cities, where the traditions of the old town meet- 
ing are in a great measure preserved by a widespread 
sense of public duty which leads men of high standing 
and repute to attend and share in the party managé- 
ment, the caucus is fast drifting into the hands of 
wire-pullers and log-rollers such as have brought dis- 
grace upon the primaries of Brooklyn and New York 
and the ward meetings of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. 

“Practical politics,” to use the cant phrase, require 
practice; and the skilled minority who devote their 
time to “running” the ward or the district will 
always defeat, in the long run, the honest, intelligent, 
and public-spirited but disinterested majority, however 
numerically powerful, for the simple reason that the 
former depend for their daily bread upon their success- 
ful manipulation of the nominating machine, while the 
moving impulse of the latter is, at best, a sense of 
duty, strong perhaps at fitful intervals of great public 
excitement, but by no means to be depended upon 
for the steady, persistent everyday work which suc- 
cess at the primary of to-day demands. As has been 
well said by a writer in this magazine: “The men who 
do and control the work of these election organiza- 
tions give to it more than two or three hours in one 
or two evenings in each year. They give to it substan- 
tially their whole time—as the men must do who are 
to do so great a work, and do it so well.” * 

A glance at the list of officers of the Republican dis- 
trict associations in the city of New York alone will 
show the stake which the district “ leader ” has in his 
work. In 1882 nearly two-thirds of the presidents of 
these select and exclusive little clubs were office- 
holders in state or municipal departments, and each, 
admittedly, owed his place to the fact that he was 
counted on to “carry his district in his pocket.” 

That these salaried positions have been used in the 
past mainly to reward political services shows plainly 
enough what is expected of a district leader. He and 
ome Albert Stickney, in this magazine, 
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his henchmen are bound to get and keep control of 
the nominating machinery of their association; and 
with certain definite returns at their probable disposal 
in event of success, it is not surprising that they seek 
to keep down the number of those entitled to claim a 
share in the allotted reward. 

With the growth of the great evil of official patron- 
age, the abuses of the primary in the form of false en- 
rollments, fraudulent expulsions, stuffed ballots, and 
the like, have developed with equal pace. But the 
evil has about run its course, and the proverbial con. 
servatism of the American people has at last begun 
to fret under what has come to be an intolerable abuse. 
In the very States where the farce of the caucus has 
been the most flagrant, the intelligent demand for 
measures of reform is the loudest, and public opinion 
seems to indicate that the people understand just 
where the evil lies, and have determined to check it 
by rational methods. No amount of reorganization, 
no reénrollment, nor the adoption of other measures 
for temporary relief will, as the bosses have relied 
upon in the past, satisfy us to-day. We have at last 
learned that we cannot let a Tweed dispense the pub- 
lic offices in return for controlling this district or that 
committee, and then expect his henchmen to refrain 
from the dirty work by which alone they can secure 
their pay. So long as running the primary means 
winning a salaried office, for just so long there will be 
men at hand ready to carry the primary by any and 
every sort of fraud. They may be, and doubtless often 
are, in the minority. But until the caucus is protected 
by the most stringent penalties they will be a winning 
minority, and even the most severe penal enactments 
will not deter men from fraud and perjury while the 
rewards of patronage are left to tempt them. 


Vicarious Benevolence. 


“IF you want a thing done, do it yourself.” Musty 
and stale seems that ancient philosophy. The corner- 
stone of modern civilization is a maxim that exactly 
reverses the ancient apothegm. “If you want a thing 
done, get somebody else to do it.” This is the law of 
the large system of industry, the foundation of all the 
great fortunes. The power of commanding the services 
of others, of laying tribute on the farms and factories, 
the brain and the sinew of your neighbors, was never 
more coveted and never more effectually employed 
than at this day. 

This modern method of commerce has been intro- 
duced, with much success, into what is called benev- 
olence. In the olden time it was the fashion, if you 
saw a good work that ought to be done, to go and do 
it yourself. It was supposed, formerly, that the oppor- 
tunity to perform a kind act was a providential indi- 
cation of duty, and that the best discipline of life was 
gained in promptly seizing such opportunities. Even 
now, we find a few philanthropists who cling to this 
old-fashioned philosophy, and who seem bent on doing 
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every day what good they can, with their own means 
and with their own hands. But the prevalent mode 
of benevolence is a great refinement on this old way. 
It seems to be the fruit of a species of altruism much 
more highly developed than any known to our fathers. 
The blessedness of giving is assumed to be the high- 
est blessedness; we want our neighbors to enjoy this 
blessedness to the full. Why should we selfishly de- 
prive them of any portion of it? If there is any giv- 
ing to be done, then let us urge them to do it; so 
shall we most effectually promote their happiness. 
Thus has arisen the great system of vicarious benev- 
olence whose line has gone out into all the earth, and 
whose circulars arrive by every mai). 

It is beautiful to see how quickly the promptings 
of this new kind of charity spring into the mind when 
any human need arises. The first thought of most 
men seems to be not “ How much can we do toward 
relieving this need?” but rather “ How much can we 
get other people to do?” Each man begins to think 
of other men who can be induced to contribute; each 
neighborhood looks, at once, beyond its own borders 
to other neighborhoods upon which it may confer 
the blessedness of bearing its burdens. Mr. Hale’s 
motto, “ Look out and not in,” finds in this habit 
of mind one of its most striking illustrations: for 
when there are contributions to be made the mod- 
ern philanthropist begins at once to look out for con- 
tributors, and not to look into his own pocket at all. 

If there is a church debt to pay, a hospital to build, 
an orphanage to found, immediately the thoughts of 
those who stand nearest to the project, and who are 
to be most deeply benefited by it, are turned to dis- 
tant places, inquiring how they may obtain this good 
thing at the smallest possible cost to themselves. 
Those benevolent gentlemen who have had large ex- 
perience in the work of raising church debts testify 
that the people who have contracted these debts and 
are responsible for their payment are almost always 
well content to sit and wait, in the expectation that 
other people, somewhere and somehow, will lift their 
burden for them. 

The church that confronts a deficit in its annual 
budget turns instinctively to this unfailing resource. 
“Goto!” say the financiers ; “let us arrange a lecture 
course; there are a number of benevolent gentlemen 
who go about delivering gratuitous lectures for the 
benefit of impecunious societies; doubtless we can 
impress them into the service, and it would be a pity 
to put ourselves out to pay these bills and thus 
deprive them of the privilege and pleasure of serving 
us for nothing.” It is not alone the poor who have 
discovered this new way to pay old debts ; those who 
are well-to-do often resort to it. From rich and pros- 
perous communities applications are all the while 
coming to publishers of books and periodicals for 
gifts of their publications to incipient libraries and 
reading-rooms. They do not beg these books because 
they are unable to buy them; they do it spontane- 
ously, because this great principle of vicarious benevo- 
lence has become so firmly rooted in their natures. 
In a financial point of view the advantages of this 
method are not always apparent; for it is evident 
that people often spend much more time and labor in 
getting others to pay their debts or perform their 
charities than it would cost them to earn the necessary 
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money by their ordinary vocations; but money is of 
small consequence when compared with the moral 
and spiritual benefit conferred on those to whom they 
thus transfer their obligations. What a blessed day 
it will be when everybody sees somebody else bearing 
the burdens that naturally fall to him, and when 
nobody finds any good thing to do that he cannot get 
somebody else to do for him! 

Seriously, however, it begins to be a question 
whether this double-distilled altruism is not becoming 
overstrained,— whether, in short, it is not turning 
out to be something very like rank selfishness. The 
disposition of multitudes to fasten their own burdens 
upon the shoulders of tho:e who can hardly be called 
neighbors — of utter strangers, indeed,— is becoming 
slightly exasperating. Into every great city pours a 
consiant procession of solicitors with causes to pre- 
sent; and every man who has ever been detected in 
any sort of charity finds them always at his doors, 
There are colleges and schools to build or to endow, 
churches to aid, philanthropies of all sorts to promote. 
Many of these are deserving charities; not a few of 
them have a right to present their claims in New 
York and New England, for they represent causes 
that can obtain no adequate local support. But there 
is plenty of evidence that communities which are 
abundantly able to establish and maintain their own 
schools and churches, send their agents off to beg in 
distant places. “Of course,” writes a shrewd and 
experienced donor, “ there are two sides to this ques- 
tion. Some colleges in the West and South must be 
founded and sustained by people at a distance. But, in 
some cases, I am inclined to think that ten thousand 
dollars subscribed for any given work by the people 
in the locality would be worth more to the community 
than a hundred thousand dollars got from a distance. 
Is it not part of the work that educated men ought to 
do in connection with the colleges they are planting, 
to stimulate and develop the grace of liberality among 
the people of their own neighborhood ?” It is surely a 
question whether communities, as well as individuals, 
may not be permanently injured by the formation of a 
mendicant habit; and whether the awakening of local 
pride and of a disposition to support their own insti- 
tutions and take care of themselves would not be an 
immense gain to the people of some localities. 

One thing is certain; this business of vicarious 
benevolence is seriously overdone. A great amount 
of money has been gathered in the East during the 
last fifty years by all sorts of solicitors ; but the onset 
of this army is becoming so overpowering that there is 
great danger of a reaction which shall dry up these 
streams of benevolence altogether. It makes little 
difference whether the goose that laid the golden egg 
is killed outright or worried to death. 


Vagrant Parsons. 


THE children of light are not yet so wise in their 
generation as they might be; if they were, minis- 
terial vagrants would not abound and flourish as they 
do. It is evident that a good share of the saints yet 
deserve, if they do not covet, the appellation of “the 
Lord’s silly people.” The way in which churches 
here and there are victimized by clerical adventurers 
argues ill for the discretion of church authorities. 
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We are frequently hearing of questionable characters 
whohave suddenly come from nobody knows where, and 
have hoisted themselves into vacant pulpits, where, for 
awhile, they subsist, feeding the flock with such moldy 
fodder as they can manage to scrape together, borrow- 
ing all the money they can, often robbing the weak 
and unwary of that which money cannot restore, and 
finally going away, usually in some haste, leaving the 
churches thus possessed and debauched in the con- 
dition of the boy in the New Testament out of whom 
the demon was Cast. 

Many of these ministerial tramps have no ministerial 
standing, and make no distinct claim of any ; they usually 
pretend to be connected with some religious body not 
well known in the neighborhoods where they are oper- 
ating, but they show no papers ; their only credentials 
are a glib tongue, a sanctimonious tone, and a brazen 
face. Almost always they make great pretensions to 
orthodoxy, and their notions of conduct are apt to be 
extremely rigid. By these professions they gain the 
confidence of the more austere among the church offi- 
cers, and contrive to secure a hearing. 

Wordly-minded people are inclined to say that any 
church which suffers an unknown man, bringing no 
credentials and vouched for by nobody, to vault into 
its pulpit and to gain access as a clergyman to the 
homes of its people is unfit to be the custodian of any 
important trust, and cannot too soon be rent asunder 
and blotted out. Extinction is, indeed, the just penalty 
for such stupid infidelity. But in the infliction of 
this penalty precious interests suffer and innocent 
persons are injured. THE CENTURY goes to many 
readers in those distant parishes which the ministerial 
adventurers generally infest. Let them lay to heart 
this admonition. Let them impress upon all those 
who have the care of these churches the danger of 
harboring such persons. Let them see to it that a 
stringent rule is adopted in every church, by which 
no man shall be suffered to stand one moment in its 
pulpit unless he can give a clear account of himself 
and present to its officers ample and unquestionable 
evidence, indorsed by persons well known to them, 
of his good standing in the ministry. 

The official lists of clergymen published by the 
various denominations ought to guarantee the good 
standing of all whose names are found in them. Cer- 
tainly,a man who cannot show his name in one of 
these official lists ought not to be employed by a 
church until he can clearly explain why it is not in any 
of them. But, unfortunately, the presence of a name in 
one of these ministerial rolls is not always conclusive 
evidence that the person bearing it has a right to be 
recognized as a minister of the gospel. Ecclesiastical 
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bodies are sometimes extremely careless in admitting 
ministers to their fellowship ; the vilest men sometimes 
get in on the flimsiest credentials. A few years ago 
a man who had figured in a disgusting scandal, and 
who had been summarily expelled from the ministry 
of his own denomination, appeared at the doors of a 
respectable ecclesiastical body in the North-west and 
sought admission. It had been but four or five years 
since he was driven out of the pulpit, and the 
details of his villainy had been in all the newspapers, 
East and West; but with unblushing effrontery he 
undertook to reinstate himself in the ministry of an- 
other denomination. He had no papers, : ave an hon- 
orary degree of master of arts conferred of him before 
his downfall by a too-confiding college, and some 
similar documents, but he contrived to get an invita- 
tion to preach before the body. His fluency and fervor 
captivated his hearers, and in a burst of confidence 
they admitted him to their membership and put his 
name upon their roll. Armed with this certificate he 
was soon standing as a candidate in the pulpit of one 
of the leading churches of the West. Here again his 
smooth tongue won him many adherents, and it was 
by a mere accident that his true character was dis- 
covered in time to prevent the church from calling 
him to its pastorate. The indecent haste with which 
this notorious fellow was admitted to membership in 
a dignified ecclesiastical body, and thus duly accredited 
as a preacher of the gospel, seems incredible ; but the 
story is an instance, not so rare as it ought to be, of 
the way things are sometimes done in religious assem- 
blies. 

Before us lies a formal confession, by a Presbytery 
at the West, of the manner in which it placed upon 
its roll the name of a man almost equally notorious, 
whose credentials were equally unsatisfactory. There 
is call for far sharper scrutiny into the character 
of candidates for ministerial fellowship than some 
of the ecclesiastical bodies are wont to exercise. Their 
doctrinal beliefs are apt to be carefully looked into ; 
any variation from the creed of the church is speedily 
discovered and not readily forgiven; but the question 
whether the candidate has a good character and a 
clean record has been asked with much less urgency. 

There seems to be no way of insuring the churches 
against wicked men and deceivers, but if the denomi- 
nations would exercise proper care in keeping the 
names of disreputable men out of their ministerial 
lists, and if the local churches would rigidly refuse to 
have any dealings with men whose names do not ap- 
pear in the latest of these lists, the path of the minis- 
terial vagrant would be much more thorny than he 
now finds it. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


What is the New Theology? 


THE arrival of a new theology is currently reported, 
and many have been running to and fro with tidings 
about it, but without greatly increasing our knowledge 


of its form or content. At last a man has come who 
seems to know what it is not, which, when you are 
studying theology, is the first thing you want to know, 
and also what it is, which is the last thing you are 
likely to find out. Mr. T. T. Munger’s book of ser- 
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mons on “The Freedom of Faith,” * with the prefa- 
tory essay, in which he undertakes to answer the 
question proposed above, is the most complete and 
intelligible exposition yet offered of that new phi- 
losophy of Christianity which seems to be emerging 
from the present chaos of mingled dogmatism and 
doubt. 

Of formal theology, very little will be found, how- 
ever, in this suggestive and inspiring book. Some- 
body should send it, at once, to Mr. Matthew Arnold; 
for it is a book of literature rather than of dogma, a 
book that eschews the method of the system-makers 
and sets forth Christianity in terms of life, instead of 
giving us the results of an analysis by which life is 
destroyed. As literature, these sermons of Mr. Mun- 
ger’s will prove a delight to all who find pleasure in 
clear, sinewy, musical, picturesque English speech ; 
their art is as exquisite as that of Newman; it is a 
strong saying, but I do not fear contradiction when I 
say that there is no more perfect English in any recent 
volumes of discourses or essays. 

Jt must not be supposed that, in avoiding the method 
of a formal logic, Mr. Munger has lapsed into loose- 
ness or inconsequence of thought, albeit that criticism 
is sure to overtake him. A new philosophy often seems 
no philosophy to those whose thoughts have been 
run in the molds of one that is older. The explana- 
tions which it offers are unintelligible to those who 
will not occupy its point of view, and they therefore 
pronounce it misty and incoherent. It is common to 
hear the most clear and cogent reasonings condemned 
as loose and inconsistent, simply because they do not 
consist with the theories of those who condemn them. 
The man who stands in the fog sees the objects near 
him with tolerable clearness, but his neighbor, who 
stands a little way off, appears to him to be enveloped 
in a mist far denser than that which surrounds him. 
And when he hears his neighbor speak with some 
confidence of things visible, he cries: “ Nonsense! I 
can see none of those things! And that man cannot 
see them. Just look at the density of the fog bank 
that encompasses him!” This fable teaches a lesson 
that may as well be learned by those who are always 
accusing their neighbors of being in a fog. If, there- 
fore, any one should say that Mr. Munger’s method 
lacks coherency, it will not be true. His book gives 
us, indeed, a theory of the Christian religion broad, 
self-consistent, and harmonious ; a doctrine that glori- 
fies the Scripture from which it is drawn, that spreads 
the light of its large interpretation over the facts of 
nature and the events of history, and that finds in the 
axioms of morality stepping-stones instead of stum- 
bling-blocks. 

I wish I had time to tell in this place something 
more definite about this book. The introductory essay 
upon the new theology, to which I have referred, is 
likely to be accepted, by most of those who are re- 
garded as being identified with that phase of modern 
thought which is so described, as a most judicious and 
sufficient statement of the lines on which it is moving 
and the spirit by which it is governed. If it shall be 
so accepted, both by the confessors and the critics 
of the new theology, it ought to do something toward 
steadying the movements of the more rash among the 
former, and also toward reassuring the more timid 
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among the latter. “With the noisy, thoughtless shout. 
ers for the new because it seems to be new, and with 
the sullen, obstinate shouters for the old because jt js 
old, these pages,” says the author, “ have little to do, 
There is, however,” he continues, “a large class of 
earnest, reflecting minds, who recognize a certain 
development of doctrine, a transfer of emphasis, 
change of temper, a widened habit of thought, , 
broader research, that justify the use of some term by 
which to designate it.” , 
This essay, and the volume which it introduces, 
give to this spirit and tendency a calm and fiir 
expression. The new theology, as Mr. Munger up. 
derstands it, does not propose to do without clear 
statements ; nor does it part with the historic faith 
of the church; nor does it reject any of the doc. 
trines that have been regarded as distinctly evap. 
gelical, as the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
the Resurrection, the Judgment, Retribution, and 
Salvation by faith, although it explains some of these 
by a new philosophy ; nor is it iconoclastic in its tem. 
per; nor does it incline to any breach with the old 
churches. Its peculiarity, as he interprets it, consists 
in “ claiming for itself a somewhat larger and broader 
use of the reason than has been accorded to theol- 
ogy”; “it seeks to interpret the Scriptures in a more 
natural way,” and “to replace an excessive individ. 
uality by a truer view of the solidarity of the race”; 
it “recognizes a new relation to natural science”; 
it “ offers a contrast to the old in claiming for itself a 
wider study of men ” ; and it consents to the necessity 
of a restatement of the doctrine of retribution. All 
this is reasoned with the broadest candor and the 
nicest discrimination. I should think that the fears 
of the most anxious defenders of the old theology 
would be somewhat chastened as they read this tem- 
perate, reverent, and spiritually luminous account of 
what the new theology means to be. Surely the very 
essence of the gospel is here; no precious element is 
wanting; and the insight of faith, and the purity of 
sentiment, and the heroism of purpose that shine from 
every chapter of this noble book will commend them- 
selves to ingenuous and devout men of all creeds. 


Washington Gladden. 


American Holidays. 


Ir may be difficult to say just why we are nota 
holiday people, or just why we should be one. But 
the fact remains. We are not. At least, when we com- 
pare that portion of the New World peopled from New 
England, as a center, with the Old World in this re- 
spect, and on gala days note the agility with which 
the average American shrivels into slippers and dress- 
ing gown behind the morning newspaper, and the 
corresponding agility with which his transatlantic 
neighbor glides into his good clothes and goes to 
church, or takes his family to meet his friend’s family 
at the public resort, or bestirs himself at home to 
fulfill the strictly social duties of the season. 

We are a people of commonplace habits. We have 
a strong eye for going ahead, and a very suspicious 
side glance at recreation. We drive things pretly 
hard. Vacations we are apt to regard as effeminate 
inventions for clergymen and invalids. Nor do we 
seem to have much of a genius for using our vaca- 
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tions when we get them. The man who has spent 
the whole week shut up in a counting-room, lies abed 
Sunday morning, and gets up late to putter with the 
furnace or regulate the clocks, or to figure up stray 
accounts in a ledger which he brought home under 
his arm the night before, and then takes a nap after 
dinner, and goes to church with his wife in the even- 
ing. What matters it to him that there are millions 
of cubic feet of oxygen outside for just such lungs as 
his, and a clean five miles awaiting just such a pair of 
jegs as he has been twisting under a high desk for six 
days? Or another, a trifle more rational though hardly 
less prosaic, adopts the ré/e of the sportsman. He 
jooks with scorn upon the domestic ledger-worm 
and regulator of clocks. Ae thirsts for Nature. 
So he packs his ammunition, selects his flies, and 
Jeaves for the wilderness. Sometimes he takes with 
him the family photographs, and he has been known 
even to leave his post-office address behind; but 
this is purely phenomenal. As a rule, he exhibits 
amanly and sturdy disregard of all such sentimen- 
tality, and declares that it is an essential part of his 
recreation to forget, for the time being, that he is 
either a father or a husband. To be sure, it may be 
no part of his wife’s recreation to have him forget it; 
and she may be as weary as he of the monotony of 
the “common round ” and the sameness of the land- 
scape from the nursery window. 

But, to illustrate more broadly, we shall select the 
typical, unworldly, good, old-fashioned sort of Ameri- 
can. As all such are said to spring from New Eng- 
land, we will locate him there, in the neighborhood of 
Plymouth Rock. He has not many holidays. His 
ancestors came here, indeed, it would seem, for a per- 


petual holiday; but they had seen so much Popish 
abuse of holidays abroad, that they concluded to cele- 
brate none except the Sabbath and Thanksgiving Day. 
Later on, as things progressed, and the good old- 
fashioned sort of American found himself possessed 
of acountry, he added the Fourth of July, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, and, in some quarters, the anniversary 


of the Battle of Bunker Hill. But still he clings to 
but one day as the annual holiday of the nation; the 
one religious festival of the people ; the Aoly-day par 
excellence ; the only day when, from the White House 
down to every executive mansion in every sovereign 
State, there is issued a solemn command for all people 
to suspend labor, to thank God, and to rejoice. And 
how is this American holiday uniformly observed ? 
By eating turkey ! 

Now, in all seriousness, how shall we account for 
this—in one view amusing, but in another and on the 
whole grave— aspect of American life? To what 
causes shall we refer this difference between the New 
World and the Old; between the mirthful, merry- 
making, social genius of other countries, and the 
somber, severe, and prosaic genius of our own holi- 
days ? 

The most obvious answer —and one which suggests 
the whole solution—is furnished by our history, 
a history written with a pen of iron upon tables 
of flint. It opens with a chapter of stern discipline ; 
with the toughening and evern—we might say— cal- 
lousing hardships of colonial times; with a people 
isolated from their fatherland and all its associations, 
and compelled to bend their energies, on a dreary 
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coast, with a severe climate, and in a savage wilder- 
ness, to the one occupation of wresting a living from 
the soil and defending their homes from plunder. It 
has been developed ever since with this birthmark 
upon its features, this spirit of somber earnestness 
animating every page. 

As a result of these conditions, what we read, writ- 
ten over every point of the prospect, is the one great . 
word éusiness. The average American thinks of little 
more and cares for nothing less than “ business.” 
It is the charmed noun which comes to his awaken- 
ing intelligence at morn; the “open sesame” which 
guides his way at noon; the “combination” wit 
which he locks his safe at night. It is his talisman 
and phylactery, his fetich, his watchword, his counter- 
sign, his shibboleth. Ask him what the Creator was 
engaged with during the first six days, and he will 
probably answer, in all good faith, “ Business.” In- 
quire what he proposes to do with his boy, and he 
will probably reply: “Put him into business, of 
course.”” Indeed, so impressed have we become with 
the far-reaching power of our word, that we have 
erected it into a kind of synonym for all worthiness. 
When a man is in earnest about anything, is sincere, 
goes to the point, and shows that he means to win his 
way and succeed, our average American calls attention 
to it by dryly remarking, “ That man ‘ means busi- 
ness.’”’ What would our vocabulary do without the 
word? It intrudes even where it is least legitimate. 
It creeps from the market to the studio, the laboratory, 
the library, and the pulpit. It asserts its influence over 
art, science, literature, and religion. 

In our chase after the Almighty Dollar, the individ- 
ual is pushed to the utmost. Every faculty must be 
strained to the point of snapping, and every moment 
devoted without reserve. And, withal, there is such 
a sense of uncertainty about every position gained, 
of half ownership in every object earned, of feverish 
desire to make assurance doubly sure, to accomplish 
great results in a moment, to adopt fictitious means, 
short cuts, risks, speculations, ventures — in short, so 
much brain wear, solicitude, and uneasiness as can 
leave neither time nor taste for anything but “ affairs,” 
and must either wear out the machine prematurely, 
or, at best, leave it in the end nothing but a machine 
in the place of a man —an apparatus for working, in 
the place of a soul for living. 

In thiscondition of affairs it is important for Americans 
to keep as young as possible by saving as much time 
as they can for recreation, even at the risk of not grow- 
ing quite so rich. Let us add a suggestion to American 
philanthropists: Endow amusements! So far, we fear 
our social scientists and benevolent benefactors have 
bestowed their efforts too exclusively upon the hospital 
and asylum side of society, or, when they have pushed 
out beyond the limits of hygiene and sanitary regula- 
tions, have been too ready to stop with establishing read- 
ing-rooms, workingmen’s clubs, holly-tree inns, and 
free lyceum lecture courses. Let us do no less than 
we are doing for the sick people and the bad people, 
but— in the name of all that is hamane— let us have a 
larger thought also for the blue people, that neglected 
class who may have learned how to think, and been 
“reformed” and “cultured” from head to foot, but 
who have never learned one accomplishment, indispen- 
sable to a liberal education,— how to laugh! 
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We repeat, then, for the eyes of philanthropists, 
public benefactors, and- social economists—not to 
mention any readers of a patronizing disposition who 
may be thinking of making their wills and casting 
about them for an “object”: Endow amusements; 
back up talent in its efforts to brush off the rust from 
the jaded and stupid folk; found institutions for the 
promotion of mirth; establish anti-dyspeptic schools 
and societies for the suppression of bile ; encourage 
Lyceum amusement courses in the towns, and build and 
support a 7hddtre Americain in every city. In short, 
take this whole matter of cheering the people — just as 
you have taken the whole matter of moralizing them 
— out of the hands of private traffic and into the hands 
of public benevolence. 


Charles W. Ward. 


Did “Abolition” Abolish ? 


IN the old days before the war, it used to be a favor- 
ite feature of the annual programme of the Boston 
Abolitionists to use opprobrious language concerning 
eminent persons lately deceased, out of the pale of 
their very exclusive communion, especially when such 
persons were held in peculiar love or veneration. 
“We are nothing if not critical,” Mr. Phillips used 
to say, in the gayety of his heart, on those occasions, 
by way of explanation to any whose feelings happened 
to be incidentaliy lacerated ; adding (with an attitude), 
“O slavery, slavery, wilt thou not suffer us to bury 
our dead in silence?” All which used to be received 
with unbounded delight by the queer people on the 
platform and with violent indignation by the crowd, 
thus insuring much talk in the newspapers and a 
large attendance at the next annual meeting, and pro- 
moting the cause of universal liberty. 

It is pleasant to learn from Mr. Oliver Johnson’s 
open letter in THE CENTURY for May, that the pe- 
culiar taste that used to characterize his little party 
no longer survives in its survivors. He is reluctantly 
“constrained ”’ by my article, “A Good Fight Fin- 
ished,” to say evil things about my father, “concerning 
which, in charity to the dead, he would gladly be 
silent.” He does not “ protest toomuch.” But for this 
assurance, it might have been inferred, from the fact 
that, immediately upon my father’s death, he had has- 
tened to say the same things, with such publicity as he 
could command, and have them sent to the surviving 
children, that the ancient propensity of his society 
was not wholly extinct in his bosom. But we recog- 
nize with pleasure the mellowing influence of age, 
so that the very things which only two years ago Mr. 
Johnson rushed forward to say, with alacrity, over a 
recent grave, he now repeats reluctantly, being forced 
thereto by my article of last March. 

On the one point on which the controversy mainly 
turned, between Christian antislavery men and the 
so-called abolitionists, happily there is controversy no 
longer. Says Mr. Johnson, in THE CENTURY, con- 
cerning his old associates: “ Their definition of slav- 
ery [slave-holding] was e/astic.” Exactly so. It was 
the very accusation that Dr. Bacon used to bring 
against them, that they loved to operate with an 
“ elastic”’ definition of the main word. They “resolved, 
that by slave-holding we mean” slave-holding and 
something more, but were unable to stick to their 
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resolutions. The “ elastic ” word, stretched to cover 
more than it meant, was always springing back, in spite 
of them and without their being aware of it, to its 
proper, current, and habitual meaning. It was through 
the practice of operating with “ elastic definitions,” so 
that their words meant sometimes one thing and 
sometimes another, that that incapacity of perceiving 
the scope of their own arguments was generated, which 
is illustrated anew in Mr. Johnson’s confession of an 
“elastic definition.” He supposes that he “ confesses 
and avoids”; but really confesses without avoiding. 

The distinct allegations which Mr. Johnson makes 
against my father’s sixty years of blameless, unself. 
ish service to liberty and humanity are briefly dis. 
posed of. From his boyhood Dr. Bacon took an 
ardent and philanthropic interest in the project of a 
colony of free colored men in Africa that should grow 
into a nation; and to this enterprise he gave gener. 
ously of his counsels and his prayers, his scanty means, 
and his unpaid labors. in the code of morals estab. 
lished at Mr. Garrison’s printing-office, this was the 
blackest of crimes. But there is far less need of apol- 
ogizing for the hearts that devised and promoted a 
scheme so full of noble promise than of apologizing 
for the code which condemned them. 

There is no further accusation except this: That 
during sixty years of consistent devotion to the cause 
of human rights, there were two occasions on which 
Dr. Bacon did ot make a public address — at least, so 
far as Mr. Oliver Johnson is informed. How striking 
the tribute to his memory, that a half-century of hos- 
tile scrutiny can find nothing with which to reproach 
him but two speeches which Mr. Johnson thinks he 
ought to have made, but which he did not make, so far 
as Mr. Johnson has learned! 

But the public are less concerned, after all, with the 
biographical question than with the historical one. We 
want to take precaution against that “fraud upon 
history ” of which Mr. Johnson is apprehensive, and 
which consists, he thinks, in denying that the charac- 
teristic tenets and operations of the knot of Garrison 
abolitionists had any effective share in delivering the 
country from slavery. 

What were these tenets? I will not state them in 
my own language, lest I should be again accused of 
“caricature.” It would be unjust to state them in the 
language, possibly hasty or irresponsible, of a speech 
or an editorial article. I regret not to have at handa 
file of the “ Liberator ” from which to choose among 
the annual ethico-political deliverances of Mr. Garri- 
son’s society. But I am so happy as to have come, 
just now, upon an old newspaper slip containing, not 
the heated discussions, but the calm, statesmanlike 
results of deliberation, at a county abolitionist meet- 
ing in Massachusetts in 1848, from which I transcribe 
some representative resolutions : 


“3. Resolved, That the religion of Essex County, 
and of the country generally, that expels and excom- 
municates its members for heresies about infant bap- 
tism, while it fellowships as godly Christians the 
enslavers of infants in the South and the butchers of 
infants in Mexico, is a compound of folly and deprav- 
ity that finds no parallel in the history of the darkest 
periods of the past. 

“4. Resolved, That to sustain such a religion by 
supporting its priesthood, or attending its Sunday and 
other moe. teat ey or lending it any countenance 
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than should be given to gambling-houses or 
houses of ill-fame, is to rivet faster the chains of the 
slave, to oppose the progress of truth and humanity, 
and to encourage an order of things more to be 
dreaded than open atheism. 
“5. Resolved, That the constitution and union of 
these States were, and still are, a ei and 
ratical conspir inst the rights of man. 
arr’ Resoleed, That any enlightened man who vol- 
antarily supports this government by voting or taking 
office under it, has no moral principle that would deter 
him from becoming a pirate on the high seas, when- 
ever a favorable opportunity should present.”’ 


I might produce language more violent from the 
manifestoes of that noisy little party. But we do not 
want an extreme case, only a typical one. 
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We may disburden our minds of fears of a “ fraud 
on history.” There is no real danger that that court 
will make any mistake on the question whether slav- 
ery was at last abolished by ferocious non-resistants 
and disunionists, such as wrote these resolutions; or 
whether the work was done by sober, conscientious, 
church-going, voting, union-loving, sedition-and-seces- 
sion-hating “ pirates”; was accomplished, as I said 
last March, “in pursuance of principles which Mr. 
Garrison abhorred, by measures which he denounced, 
and under the leadership of men who had been the 
objects of his incessant and calumnious vitupera- 
tion.” 


Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 
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“When Twilight Comes." 
RONDEAU. 


WHEN twilight comes and nature stills 

The hum that haunts the dales and hills, 
Dim shadows deepen and combine, 
And Heaven with its crystal wine 

The cups of thirsty roses fills. 


Blithe birds with music-burdened bills 
Hush for a space their tender trills, 
And seek their homes in tree and vine 
When twilight comes. 


Soft melody the silence thrills, 

Played by the nymphs along the rills; 
And where the dew-kist grasses twine, 
The toads and crickets tattoo fine 

Drums to the fife of whip-poor-wills, 

When twilight comes. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


Silence. 


FULL many were the words we said 
We neither cared to say, 

And many were the hours that fied 
While we threw words away. 

O lips misused! O time misspent! 

Without one word of what we meant! 


At last deep silence o’er us fell, 

And though at first we sought, 
Unwittingly, to break its spell, 

Yet was that silence fraught 
With meaning more than words can hold, 
And in that silence all was told. 


George A. Hibbard. 


He Came to Pay. 
(AFTER “THE AGED STRANGER,” BY BRET HARTE.) 

THE editor sat with his head in his hands 

And his elbows at rest on his knees; 
He was tired of the ever-increasing demands 

On his time, and he panted for ease. 
The clamor for copy was scorned with a sneer, 
And he sighed in the lowest of tones: 


*“ Wont somebody come with a dollar to cheer 
The heart of Emanuel Jones ?”’ 


Just then on the stair-way a footstep was heard 
And a rap-a-tap loud at the door, 

And the flickering hope that had long been deferred 
Blazed up like a beacon once more; 

And there entered a man with a cynical smile 
That was fringed with a stubble of red, 

Who remarked, as he tilted a sorry old tile 
To the back of an average head: 


“I have come here to pay ’— Here the editor cried : 
“You're as welcome as flowers in spring! 

Sit down in this easy arm-chair by my side 
And excuse me awhile till I brin 

A lemonade dashed with a little old wine 
And a dozen cigars of the best. * * * 

Ah! Here we are! This, I assure you, is fine; 
Help yourself, most desirable guest. 


The visitor drank with a relish, and smoked 
Till his face wore a satisfied glow, 

And the editor, beaming with merriment, joked 
In a joyous, spontaneous flow ; 

And then, when the stock of refreshments was gone, 
His guest took occasion to say, 

In accents distorted somewhat by a 
“My errand up here is to pay—” 


awn, 


But the generous scribe, with a wave of the hand, 
Put a stop to the speech of his guest, 

And brought in a melon, the finest the land 
Ever bore on its generous breast ; 

And the visitor, wearing a singular grin, 
Seized the heaviest half of the fruit, 

And the juice, as it ran in a stream from his chin, 
Washed the mud of the pike from his boot 


Then, mopping his face on a favorite sheet 
Which the scribe had laid carefully by, 

The visitor lazily rose to his feet 
With the dreariest kind of a sigh, 

And he said, as the editor sought his address 
In his books to discover his due: 

“TI came here to pay—my respects to the press 
And to borrow a dollar of you!” 


Parmenas Mix. 
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The Author of ‘‘ The Lion and the Lamb.” 


[Extract from a hote from the publisher of “The 
Lion and the Lamb,” an anonymous novel which has 
achieved a great success, to Henderson Lloyd, the 
author of the book. } 


“ Your novel has sold so well that I think it will be 
of advantage to you to have the authorship known. 
It need not be directly announced, but might be al- 
lowed to leak out in the usual way. This would be 
a great relief to me, as I am besieged by inquiries.” 


[A note from Mr. Lloyd to his publisher. ] 


“My DEAR MR. SPARROW: On no account can I 
allow myself to be known as the author of ‘ The Lion 
and the Lamb.’ I would not for the world have the 
originals of some of the characters know that I had 
drawn them, and there are other reasons why I wish 
the authorship of the book kept a profound secret. 

“TI am delighted at the success of the book, and I am 
very much obliged to you for the handsome check sent 
so much in advance of the ordinary time of payment.” 


[From a note from Mr. W. R. Dean to his friend 
Arthur Fread.] 


“T have just finished your book, ‘The Lion and 
the Lamb.’ It is a most capital story. My daughter 
has seized on it, and I have no doubt that she will sit 
up the greater part of the night to finish it. I knew it 
to be yours before I had read twenty pages. No one 
but the author of ‘Calderon’s Mount’ could have 
written it. It ought to make your fortune, and I sin- 
cerely hope it will.” 


[From Mr. Fread to Mr. Dean.] 


“ What an astute fellow you are to find out so soon 
that I wrote ‘The Lion and the Lamb.’ What shall 
I do with the fortune that it is going to bring me? 
Will you join me in buying a silver mine in New 
Mexico? Or do you think it will be better to pur- 
chase a pretty place near the city, where Mrs. Fread 
and I can settle down in ease and comfort ?” 


[From Miss Nellie Ford to her uncle. ] 


“ Why, in the name of common sense, dear Uncle 
Fred, didn’t you put your name to ‘The Lion and 
the Lamb?’ Srerybedy is reading it, and everybody 
is just wild over it. Of course, I knew you wrote it 
as soon as I got to Aunt Margery. I just screamed 
when she began her conversation with the lay-reader. 
It was almost word for word as we heard it. If there 
are to be any new editions, and there must be lots of 
them, please have your name put to it.” 


[To Miss Nellie Ford, from her Uncle Fred. } 


“ My Dear NELLIE: There are reasons, and very 
weighty ones, why I do not wish to announce myself 
as the author of ‘The Lion and the Lamb,’ and you 
need not, therefore, expect to see my name on any 
future editions of the book. But I promise you one 
thing—whatever money I get from it I will divide 
with you.” 


[From Miss Nellie Ford to Miss Virginia Webb, 
Vice-President of the Rockford Archery and Lawn 
Tennis Club. ] 


“DEAR JENNIE: What do you think? Uncle Fred 
wrote ‘The Lion and the Lamb,’ but he has reasons wh 
he does not wish to announce himself as the author. 1 
teli this to you because you like the book so much, and 
I am dreadfully proud that my uncle wrote it. But you 
must not say a word of it to anybody. He promised 


to divide the profits with me, but he was precioys 
careful not to say he would give me half. | expect [ 
shall get about the one ten-thousandth part, which 
will buy me several pairs of gloves, if the book sells 
as it certainly must. Uncle Fred could not afford to dg 
more than that, for he needs all the money he can get.” 


[Extract from private conversations held by Miss 
Virginia Webb with each member of the Archery and 
Lawn Tennis Club. } 


“ Nellie Ford’s Uncle Fred wrote ‘ The Lion and 
the Lamb.’” 


[From a note from Miss Harriet Crenshaw, of New 
Upton, to Mrs. Dr. Brown, in the same village. } 


“So you told the ladies of the Sewing Society, 
when my name was mentioned in connection with 
the authorship of ‘The Lion and the Lamb,’ that | 
could not possibly have written the book. I Suppose 
you have devoted so much time to the reading and 
study of my serial stories, and shorter tales, that you 
are perfectly acquainted with my style, and can, there. 
fore, decide whether or not this or that book, pub. 
lished anonymously, is mine. Perhaps you think | 
cannot write well enough to be the author of ‘ The 
Lion and the Lamb.’ But there will come a day, 
Mrs. Brown, when you will be sorry that you ren- 
dered yourself so conspicuous by making the state- 
ments you have made.” 


[A remark by Mrs. Dr. Brown to Mrs. French, the 
minister’s wife. ] 


“T suspect Harriet Crenshaw did write ‘ The Lion 
and the Lamb,’ but I’m not going to let her know that 
I think so, for she is stuck up enough already.” 


[From Mr. Sparrow, the publisher, to Mr. Hender- 
son Lloyd. ] 


“T now think it will be well carefully to preserve 
the secret of the authorship of your book. There isa 
— impression that Talbot wrote it, and that is 

elping the sale immensely.” 


[ Remark of Mr. Lloyd on reading the above. ] 
“ Confound Talbot! ” 


[From a conversation between Mr. Lloyd and 2 
friend at the Folio Club. ] 


FRIEND. —“ Look here, Lloyd, how is it that you 
can afford to put on the style that you’ve been show- 
ing lately, actually driving out of town with your own 
horse. Why, I’ve been pegging away for twenty 

ears, and haven’t been able to keep a horse yet. 
ave you been making any fortunate literary vent- 
ures ?’ 

Mr. Lioyp. —(Ciapping his friend on the shoul- 
der.) “Don’t you know, old boy, that there are other 
ways of making money, and better ways, too, than by 
literary ventures? I admit that I have been engaged 
in a speculation, or something which resembles 4 
speculation, which has turned out very well.” 


[A remark made by a member of the Folio Club to 
several other members in the smoking-room. } 


“Have you heard about Lloyd, the fellow who 
writes for the magazines? He is gambling, and going 
to the dogs as fast as he can.” 
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[Statement made by the wife of the minister of New 
Upton to various members of her husband’s congre- 


gation. ] 

«Harriet Crenshaw wrote ‘The Lion and the 
Lamb.’” 

[Letter from a leading novelist, published in a 
morning paper. ] 


Mr. Ep1ror — Dear Sir: I beg you will do me the 
favor to allow me to state in your columns, over my 
sinature, that I am not the author of the recently 
ablished novel, ‘The Lion and the Lamb.’ The re- 
spect which I deem is due from myself to my own 
york will not allow me to withhold my name from 
anything I may write for publication. 

B. WILLIAM TALBOT. 


[Part of a conversation held by several leading 
literary men at the Folio Club. ] 


One LITERARY MAn.—* What do you think of 
Talbot’s letter in ‘ The Trident?’ ” 

ANOTHER LITERARY MAN. — “It is as plain as day- 
light that he believes his name to be of as much ad- 
vantage to his books as anything else that is printed 
on their pages.” 

THIRD SPEAKER. —“ Well, then, should we not 
let the public see that we have the same feeling ?” 

Tue Rest. —“ Most assuredly.” 

THIRD SPEAKER (continuing).—“ There is no 
knowing how far our names have been associated with 
this book, and should we not, like Talbot, deny the 
authorship of it ?”” 

THe OTHERs. —“ We should, and we will.” 

[Thereupon each one writes a note to a public 
journal, and, in the course of a few days, all the denials 
appear. ] 

[The substance of long letters received from half a 
dozen ladies of acknowledged literary reputation by 
the literary editor of a metropolitan paper. ] 


“Please state somewhere in your department that 
I did not write ‘The Lion and the Lamb.’ I do not 
wish it supposed that I am obliged to resort to the 
subterfuge of anonymousness to obtain readers for my 
books.” 

[A widely published letter from Belle Virginia 
Huck, of Minnesota. ] 


“I wish to declare to the people of America, and to 
the whole world, that I wrote ‘The Lion and the 
Lamb,’ and that any other person pretending to have 
written it is an outrageous liar, and states what is not 
the case. I began the story when I was a young girl, 
in August, 1879, and the work was cut short, one 
month afterward, by my marriage with Colonel Binder. 
When that was all over I went to work again with the 
book, which is a record of my own heart-throbs and 
tears of despair as well as happier moments. I am 
now going to write another book, which | think will 
be even better than the first one.” 


[Extract from a note of an ex-editor, now traveling 
in the far East. ] 


“I have seen with much surprise a letter in an 
American newspaper from a Miss Huck, in which she 
States that she is the author of ‘The Lion and the 
lamb.’ This is a falsehood, or an hallucination. I 
wrote the book the year before I came out here. It is 

upon facts connected with my boyhood and 
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youm. Several of my friends in America, to whom I 
ave read portions of the manuscript, will substantiate 
this statement.” 


[Soliloquy of Mr. Henderson Lloyd, when he has 
read the published denials of contemporary authors. } 


**Confound it! I believe I am the only prominent 
novelist, male or female, who has not denied the au- 
thorship of ‘The Lion and the Lamb.’ Who could 
have expected that they would act in this unhandsome 
way. There isn’t one of them who might not be proud 
to have the credit of it. But I am bound to keep u 
the incognito, and it wont do for me to be left stand- 
ing alone. I, also, will deny it.” 


[He writes to the editor of “ The Trident.”’] 


‘* Please include my name among those of the per- 
sons who have declined to allow themselves to be 
connected with the authorship of ‘ The Lion and the 
Lamb.’” 


[Portion of an entry in the diary of Miss Harriet 
Crenshaw. } 


“Tam sure I never had so much cause for feeling 
ashamed of myself as I have now. Without any fault 
of my own, so far as I can see, the authorship of a 
book which I never wrote has been attributed to me, 
and actuated partly by a feeling of pique, and partly, 
I am afraid, by vanity, I have allowed compliments 
upon the book to be paid to me. I did not say I 
wrote it, but I acted very much as a person would 
who had written it. These compliments are increas- 
ing every day, and I am now actually ashamed to ad- 
mit that I am not the author. Of course, the truth 
will come out some time, and then how shall I feel ? 
I ought to assert positively the truth; but, although 
this would have been easy to do at first, it would Ee 
very difficult now, and I fear I have not the courage 
for it. I never felt so dreadful in my life.” 


[From a letter from Mr. Sparrow to a brother pub- 
lisher, retired from business, and now resident in 
Germany. ] 


“Last night I had a very novel and interesting 
experience. I gave an evening reception, and my 
guests were, all of them, men and women in the liter- 
ary line whose names have been connected with the 
authorship of ‘The Lion and the Lamb,’ a copy of 
which I mailed to you, and which has proved a 
fortunate venture for me. There has been great curi- 
osity to know who wrote the book, and it has been 
attributed to nearly every person who is supposed 
capable of writing it. The real author keeps extremely 
shady, and has, indeed, publicly denied any connection 
with it. Some prominent writers have declined to 
have the authorship of the book fastened upon them, 
and a good many others, not so prominent, on been 
anxious for the honor. My little joke was to in- 
troduce each guest to the others as the author of the 
book; and the result was very funny, some denying 
it as if it were a crime, others accepting the honor in 
the most barefaced way, while the majority resorted 
to the dodge of appearing to tell a falsehood without 
actually doing so. On the whole, the lyin’ was most 
lambentable. (Excuse me for spelling out the pun, 
but I know you like all labor-saving processes.) How 
they did pitch into me when they had a chance to do so! 
It was the jolliest evening I have had for a long time.” 


[Result of the above entertainment on the public 
mind. ] 
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After the matter had been pretty generally talked 
about in literary circles, it came to be believed by 
nearly every one, excepting Mr. Henderson Lloyd, 
that Mr. Sparrow himself was the author of the book, 
and therefore that worthy publisher not only received 
the greater part of the profit, but all the credit of the 


work. 
Frank R. Stockton. 


Chacun a Son Goiit. 


WHEN Strephoa sees a blushing cheek 
In sweet conceits his sor] doth speak ; 
And with a soft esthetic sigh 

He would he were a butterfly. 


Perchance with less poetic grace, 
I, bending o’er a blushing face 
Coyly concealed behind a fan, 
Am quite content to be a man. 


Walter Learned. 


just a Love-Letter. 


“* Miss Blank—at Blank.” Jemima, let it go!” 
—Dodbson. 


New York, July 20, 1883. 
Deak GIRL: 
The town goes on as though 

It thought you still were in it; 
The gilded cage seems scarce to know 

That it has lost its linnet. 
The people come, the people pass ; 

The clock keeps on a-ticking ; 
And through the basement plots of grass 

Persistent weeds are pricking. 


I thought ’twould never come —the Spring — 
Since you had left the city; 

But on the snow-drifts lingering 
At last the skies took pity. 

Then Summer’s yellow warmed the sun, 
Daily decreasing distance — 

I really don’t know how ’twas done 
Without your kind assistance. 


Aunt Van, of course, still holds the fort: 
I’ve paid the call of duty; 

She gave me one small glass of port — 
’Twas '34 and fruity. 

The furniture was draped in gloom 
Of linen brown and wrinkled ; 

I smelt in spots about the room 
The pungent camphor sprinkled. 


I sat upon the sofa where 
You sat and dropped your thimble — 

You know — you said you didn’t care; 
But I was nobly nimble. 

On hands and knees I dropped, and tried 
To — well, I tried to miss it: ° 


You 7 your hand down by your side— 
You knew I meant to kiss it! 


Aunt Van, I fear we put to shame 
Propriety and precision ; 

But, praised be Love, that kiss just came 
Beyond your line of vision. 

Dear maiden aunt! the kiss, more sweet 
Because ’tis surreptitious, 

You never stretched a hand to meet, 
So dimpled, dear, delicious. 


I sought the Park last Saturday; 
I found the Drive deserted ; 
The water-trongh beside the way 
Sad and superfluous spurted. 
I stood where Humboldt guards the gate, 
Bronze, bumptious, stained, and streaky — 
There sat a sparrow on his pate, , 
A sparrow chirp and cheeky. 


Ten months ago! Ten months ago!— 
It seems a happy second, 

Against a life-time lone and slow, 

Love’s wild time-piece reckoned — 

You smiled, by Aunt’s protecting side, 
Where thick the drags were massing, 

On one young man who didn’t ride, 
But stood and watched you passing. 


I haunt Purssell’s —to his amaze — 
Not that I care to eat there; 

But for the dear clandestine days 
When we two had to meet there. 

Oh, blesséd is that baker’s bake, 
Past cavil and past question : 

I ate a bun for your sweet sake, 
And memory helped digestion. 


The Norths are at their Newport ranch ; 
Van Brunt has gone to Venice; 
Loomis invites me to the Branch, 
And lures me with lawn tennis. 
O bustling barracks by the sea! 
O spiles, canals, and islands! 
Your varied charms are naught to me — 
My heart is in the Highlands! 


My paper trembles in the breeze 
at all too faintly flutters 
Among the dusty city trees, 
And through my half-closed shutters : 
A northern captive in the town, 
Its native vigor deadened, 
I hope that, as it wandered down, 
Your dear pale cheek it reddened. 


I'll write no more! A vis-a-vis 

In halcyon vacation 
Wili sure afford a much more free 

of communication. 

I’m tantalized and cribbed and checked 

In making love by letter: 
I know a style more brief, direct — 

And generally better! 

H. C. Bunner 
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